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PREFACE 


On  September  25,  1985,  Governor  George  Deukmejian  signed 
into  law  A  B  2104  (Chapter  965  of  the  Statutes  of  1985) 

This  legislation  established,  under  the  administration  of 
the  California  State  Archives,  a  State  Government  Oral 
History  Program  "to  provide  through  the  use  of  oral  history 
a  continuing  documentation  of  state  policy  development  as 
reflected  m  California  s  legislative  and  executive 
history  " 

The  following  interview  is  one  of  a  series  of  oral  histories 
undertaken  for  inclusion  in  the  state  program  These 
interviews  offer  insights  into  the  actual  workings  of  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  processes  and  policy 
mechanisms  They  also  offer  an  increased  understanding  of 
the  men  and  women  who  create  legislation  and  implement  state 
development  in  California  state  government  and  of  how  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  government  deal 
with  issues  and  problems  facing  the  state 

Interviewees  are  chosen  primarily  on  the  basis  of  their 
contributions  to  and  influence  on  the  policy  process  of  the 
state  of  California  They  include  members  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  state  government 
as  well  as  legislative  staff,  advocates,  members  of  the 
media,  and  other  people  who  played  significant  roles  in 
specific  issue  areas  of  major  and  continuing  importance  to 
California 

By  authorizing  the  California  State  Archives  to  work 
cooperatively  with  oral  history  units  at  California  colleges 
and  universities  to  conduct  interviews,  this  program  is 
structured  to  take  advantage  of  the  resources  and  expertise 
in  oral  history  available  thorugh  California's  several 
institutionally  based  programs 


Participating  as  cooperating  institutions  m  the  State 
Government  Oral  History  Program  are 

Oral  History  Program 

History  Department 

California  State  University,  Fullerton 

Oral  History  Program 

Center  for  California  Studies 

California  State  University,  Sacramento 

Oral  History  Program 

Claremont  Graduate  School 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Oral  History  Program 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

The  establishment  of  the  California  State  Archives  State 
Government  Oral  History  Program  marks  one  of  the  most 
significant  commitments  made  by  any  state  toward  the 
preservation  and  documentation  of  its  governmental  history 
It  supplements  the  often  fragmentary  historical  written 
record  by  adding  an  organized  primary  source,  enriching  the 
historical  information  available  on  given  topics  and 
allowing  for  more  thorough  historical  analysis  As  such, 
the  program,  through  the  preservation  and  publication  of 
interviews  such  as  the  one  which  follows,  will  be  of  lasting 
value  to  current  and  future  generations  of  scholars, 
critizens,  and  leaders 


John  F  Burns 
State  Archivist 


July  27,  1988 


This  interview  is  printed  on  acid-free  paper 
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Dr  Seney  checked  the  verbatim  manuscript  of  the 
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punctuation,  paragraphing,  and  spelling,  and  verified  the 
proper  names  The  interviewer  also  prepared  the 
introductory  materials 

Dr  Quinn  reviewed  the  manuscript  and  approved  it  with 
minor  corrections 
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No  private  papers  exist  for  the  interviewer  to  consult 
for  this  interview 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SUMMARY 


T  Anthony  Quinn  was  born  July  22,  1941  in  New  York, 

New  York  He  attended  public  schools  m  Portland,  Oregon 
and  San  Jose,  California  He  graduated  from  Bellarmine  High 
School  m  San  Jose  in  1959  He  graduated  from  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  DC  m  1963  with  a  B  A  m 
Government  He  then  moved  to  Austin,  Texas  where  he 
attended  the  University  of  Texas  from  which  he  received  an 
M  A  in  Communications  in  1968  His  studies  at  the 
University  of  Texas  were  interrupted  during  1966-67  while  he 
served  a  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam  with  the  U  S  Army  Dr 
Quinn  completed  his  formal  education  in  1979  when  he 
received  a  Ph  D  m  Political  Science  from  the  Claremont 
Graduate  School 

During  the  period  Quinn  was  pursuing  his  advanced 
degrees,  he  held  a  number  of  interesting  and  demanding 
political  jobs  In  1967,  after  returning  to  Texas  he  was 
the  Assistant  Director  for  Public  Relations  for  the 
Republican  Party  of  Texas  After  one  year  in  that  post  he 
became  a  research  assistant  to  the  then  Republican  governor 
of  Arkansas,  Winthrop  Rockefeller  After  one  year  with 
Governor  Rockefeller  he  returned  to  California  and  worked  as 
a  special  assistant  to  California  Assembly  Speaker  Bob 
Monagan,  1969-71  When  the  Republicans  lost  their  majority 
m  the  assembly  m  the  1970  general  election,  Quinn  was 
appointed  Policy  and  Reapportionment  Consultant  m  the 
office  of  the  Assembly  Republican  Consultants  It  was  this 
experience  that  led  to  his  continuing  interest  m  the 
subject  of  reapportionment  and  the  eventual  publication  of  a 
manuscript  on  reapportionment  m  California  (Carving  Up 
California  A  History  of  Redistnctinq,  1951-1984, 

Claremont  McKenna  College,  The  Rose  Institute  of  State  and 
Local  Government,  1985 

After  two  years  with  the  Assembly  Republican 
Consultants  Quinn  joined  the  staff  of  Evelle  Younger,  the 
Attorney  General  of  California  He  served  as  a  special 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  writing  speeches  and  doing 
research  Younger  then  appointed  Quinn  to  the  Fair 
Political  Practices  Commission  He  served  as  a  Commissioner 
from  1976  to  1981  In  1981  he  returned  to  the  Assembly 
Republican  Caucus  in  time  for  the  redistricting  after  the 
1980  census  He  was  now  the  Chief  Consultant  for  Election 
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and  Reapportionment  and  Policy  Director  for  the  Caucus  In 
1981  with  a  change  in  the  leadership  of  the  Republican 
Assembly  Caucus,  Dr  Quinn  moved  into  the  executive  branch 
of  state  government  when  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  George 
Deukmejian  to  be  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Research  m  the  California  Department  of  Commerce  He 
served  in  that  position  from  1985  to  1989  In  1989  he 
joined  the  Braun  Ketchum  Public  Relations  firm  where  he 
remains  today  as  Vice  President  and  Director  of  Public 
Affairs 

Over  the  years  Tony  Quinn  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  public  debate  on  issues  of  importance  to 
California  and  beyond  His  articles  about  the  problems  of 
government  appear  regularly  m  such  publications  as  the 
California  Journal ,  the  Sacramento  Bee,  and  the  Golden  State 
Report  He  has  also  authored  California  Public 
Administration .  published  by  the  California  Journal  Press  in 
1978 


In  1989  through  1991  Dr  Quinn  traveled  to  the  emerging 
democracies  of  eastern  Europe  and  where  he  held  seminars  on 
the  problems  and  process  of  democracy  for  newly  elected 
officials  Dr  Quinn  continues  his  personal  and 
professional  involvement  m  the  political  process 


in 
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[Session  1,  August  17,  1991] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

SENEY  Good  afternoon  First  of  all,  let  me  ask  you  I 
see  your  name  a  couple  of  different  ways  Anthony 
Quinn,  T  Anthony  Quinn,  Thomas  Anthony  Quinn 
Which  would  you  prefer9 

QUINN  Well,  Tony  Quinn  is  probably  the  best  I  got  stuck 
with  having  to  go  by  my  middle  name  Maybe  when 
you  put  it  on  the  front  of  this  [oral  history 
interview]  ,  you  can  put  T  Anthony  Quinn,  but  Tony 
is  pretty  much  always  the  way  everybody  knows  me 
now 

SENEY  Good  enough  We'll  do  that  Let  me  start  by 

asking  you  about  your  family  background,  about  your 
mother  [Sabina  M  Quinn]  and  your  father  [Joseph  R 
Quinn] ,  what  they  did  and  where  they  came  from 

QUINN  I  come  from  a  fairly  old  California  family  My 

great  grandfather  came  to  California  m  1857,  [he] 
went  back  to  the  Italian  part  of  Switzerland, 
married  my  great-grandmother,  and  then  they  came 
back  m  1878  My  grandmother  and  mother  were  born 
in  California  in  the  Napa  Valley  They  were  in  the 
wine  business  And  I  would  probably  be  in  the  wine 
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business  today  except  they  had  a  family 
disagreement  in  the  1940s  and  they  sold  m  the 
early  1940s,  they  sold  the  winery  and  it  is  now 
where  Hans  Kornell  Champagne  Cellars  are  My 
father's  family  is  of  Irish  background,  and  they 
had  a  kind  of  an  interesting  time  The  earliest 
ones  came  to  somewhere  m  the  West  Virginia  area, 
worked  along  the  Ohio  River  m  the  railroad 
business,  and  then  they  were  engineers  and  worked 
on  the  trains,  and  sort  of  moved  westward  with 
them  My  father's  family  came  from  Dennison,  Ohio, 
and  he  was  born  m  Missouri  They  came  to 
California  m  the  1930s  and  my  parents  were  married 
in  1939  I  didn’t  have  any  real  interest  m 
government  or  politics  growing  up  Neither  of  them 
had  any  there  was  no  political  background  I  got 
interested  m  history  and  kind  of,  I  suppose,  m 
government  late  m  high  school  I  liked  what  was 
called  social  science  then 

SENEY  Let  me  go  back  to  your  parents  Did  your  father 
work  then  in  your  mother's  family  winery^ 

QUINN  No,  no,  he  never  worked  in  the  family  winery  He 
was  m  the  canned  food  business  His  family 
settled  in  San  Jose  m  the  late  1920s  and  right  out 
of  high  school  he  went  to  work  for  a  canned  food 
company,  Richmond  Chase  Company,  m  San  Jose,  and 
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continued  in  that  business  until  he  died  m  1978 
So  he  was  one  of  the  most  senior  executives  m  food 
processing 

SENEY  San  Jose  is  or  was  the  big  food  processing  center 

QUINN  Yes  San  Jose  still  has  a  major  industry  there 

In  the  1930s  and  1940s,  really  until  the  expansion 
of  San  Jose,  it  was  the  major  industry — food 
processing  with  all  the  orchards,  plums  and  prunes 
and  apricots  One  of  the  first  things  I  did  as  a 
kid  m  high  school  was  to  work  in  the  canneries 
during  the  summer  time  Most  of  the  ones  I  worked 
in  are  gone  now 

SENEY  Was  he  [Joseph  R  Quinn]  formally  educated7 

QUINN  Yes,  oh,  yes  Actually,  he  started  working  m  the 

canned  food  business  part-time  He  went  to  the 
University  of  Santa  Clara  He  didn't  actually 
graduate  I  think  with  the  depression  in  the  1930s 
he  left,  but  then  he  was  an  executive  m  the  canned 
food  business  in  sales 
SENEY  How  did  your  parents  meet7 

QUINN  They  met  through  a  cousin  [Esther  Kenny]  of  my 

mother's  who  had  married  a  man  who  went  to  Santa 
Clara  He  and  my  dad  were  at  Santa  Clara  at  the 
same  time  and  they  were  good  friends,  he,  this  man 
who  married  my  mother's  cousin,  introduced  them 
SENEY  At  this  time  she  [Sabina  M  Quinn]  lived  in  the 
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Napa  Valley 

Yes,  right  She  lived  up  m  St  Helena  until  they 
were  married  in  1939 

Was  she,  as  we  used  to  say,  a  housewife7 
Well,  she  had  a  very  interesting  background  She 
went  to  Mills  [College],  has  a  Masters  from 
Stanford  in  Romance  Languages,  at  least  she  did 
much  of  her  work  m  that  She  wrote  her 
dissertation  on  the  Cinderella  story  and  went  to 
Florence  for  a  year  She  went  to  an  Italian  school 
in  the  early  1930s  and  spent  a  year  there  Even  to 
this  day  she  still  communicates  with  our  Italian- 
Swiss  relatives  m  Italian  She  and  I  have  done 
some  traveling  together  and  she  has  been  back  and 
forth  to  Europe  quite  a  large  number  of  times 
How  would  you  describe  her  influence  on  you7  Are 
you  like  her  at  all,  do  you  think7 
I  suppose  I  have  an  interest  in  history,  art, 
cultural  things 

Did  she  encourage  that  in  you7 

Yes 

Music  lessons  and  that  sort  of  thing7 
Well,  I  never  had  that  a  lot,  although  I  like 
music  I  wasn't  terribly  coordinated  as  a  kid  I 
don't  think  we  ever  thought  I  would  be  any  good  at 
piano  or  violin  so  they  didn't  really  spend  much 
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time  pushing  me  m  that  direction 

SENEY  How  would  you  describe  your  dad  m  terms  of 

character,  personality ^  Was  he  tough  on  you^ 

QUINN  Oh,  no  Fairly  easy  going  He  and  I  actually 
became  a  lot  closer  after  I  got  through  college 
because  his  interests  were  always  more  in  his 
business  His  business  and  social  life  were  very 
much  the  same  He  was  not  into  sports,  hunting  or 
fishing,  that  type  of  thing  But  he  got  interested 
in  government  later  on  in  his  life  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  last  30b  he  had  was  vice  president  for 
governmental  relations  with  the  last  company  that 
he  was  with  So  we  had  a  lot  in  common  then  But 
we  probably  had  less  in  common  growing  up  because 
he  gravitated  more  to  the  adult  society  I  did 
too  Actually  when  I  was  growing  up  I  enjoyed 
much  more  spending  more  time  with  adults  I 
enjoyed  going  with  my  parents'  friends  and  my 
mother's  and  father's  friends  that  were  their  age, 
really  more  than  people  more  my  own  age 

SENEY  Do  you  have  brothers  and  sisters^ 

QUINN  I  have  one  brother  He  is  in  the  book  business  in 

San  Francisco  He  owns  a  couple  of  book  stores 
there  and  so  he  does  quite  a  bit  m  used  books 
He's  quite  an  expert  in  that  whole  area  It's  an 
area  that  I  don't  know  much  about  But  he  has  done 
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well  m  the  used  book  business 
SENEY  I  take  it,  then,  that  you  lived  m  San  Jose 
QUINN  Well,  yes,  when  I  grew  up  we  Well,  actually 

we  lived  in  Portland  until  I  was  twelve,  Portland, 
Oregon  They  moved  there  in  1944  and  returned  in 
1954,  and  then  they  lived  m  Menlo  Park  all  through 
my  college  years 
SENEY  And  when  were  you  born'? 

QUINN  I  was  born  in  1941  I  was  actually  born  m  New 

York  because  my  father  was  working  for  a  California 
canning  company  in  their  New  York  office 
SENEY  So  he  was  shifted  around 

QUINN  Yes,  he  was  Well,  he  went  with  different 

companies  At  that  time  there  were  a  large  number 
of  companies  m  the  canned  food  business,  and  he 
was  with  this  San  Jose  company  They  used  to  send 
him  to  New  York,  and  then  from  there  he  went  to 
Portland  with  a  different  company,  then  [he]  came 
back  with  another  company  to  San  Francisco  in  1954 
SENEY  Do  you  remember  much  about  the  elementary  school 
days'?  Do  any  parts  stand  out  to  you? 

QUINN  Yes  I  don't  think  I  particularly  cared  for  them 
SENEY  I'm  sorry  to  interrupt  you  Does  anything  stand 
out  m  your  mind  about  elementary  school? 

QUINN  Probably  not  until  we  got  back  to  California 
[When]  I  went  to  my  eighth  grade  I  felt  I  was 
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getting  more  out  of  my  education  I  got  more 
interested  in  education  then  And  I  went  through 
Bellarmine  High  School,  the  same  high  school  my 
father  had  gone  to,  the  same  high  school  where  most 
of  my  Quinn  relatives  on  my  father's  side  had  gone 
I  think  that  helped  me  to  be  more  interested  m 
academics  I  did  better  when  I  got  into  college 
I  kept  on  going  through  college  and  getting  more 
degrees 

SENEY  You  sort  of  liked  primary  school,  I  take  it 

QUINN  Ah,  sort  of  But  as  I  said,  I  tended  to  gravitate 

toward  older  people  more  than  people  my  own  age 
SENEY  Any  teachers  stand  out  as  having  an  influence  on 
you7 

QUINN  Oh,  I  suppose,  but  it  came  later 
SENEY  Let's  talk  about  your  developing  interest  in 
history  and  social  studies 

QUINN  That  I  think,  began  probably  in  high  school  I 

was  terrible  in  math  Strangely  enough,  although  I 
like  to  write  and  am  pretty  good  at  it,  I  wasn't 
very  good  m  English  I  would  be  quite  critical  of 
the  way  that  English  literature  was  taught  m 
school  It  was — and  this  is  all  the  way  through 
college — really  made  a  burden  I  go  up  to  Ashland 
to  the  Oregon  Shakespeare  Festival  They  take  high 
school  kids  up  there  now  Now  that's  what  they 
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should  have  done  then  I  guess  they  didn't  think 
to  do  it  then  But  sitting  there  and  reading  the 
great  classics  was  very  dull 

SENEY  Diagramming  sentences 

QUINN  Yes,  diagramming  sentences  There  is  much  more 

interest  about  the  English  language,  about  the  role 
of  English  m  the  world,  about  literature,  than  I 
think  I  got  out  of  school 

SENEY  Do  you  remember  when  you  first  started  any  interest 
m  politics7 

QUINN  Well,  I  can't  say  it  was  until  I  got  back  to 
college  probably  I  went  to  Georgetown 
[University]  m  Washington,  D  C 

SENEY  When  did  you  start7 

QUINN  I  started  in  1959  And  by  then  I  had  sort  of 

gotten  interested  I  went  back  there  more  because 
I  was  interested  in  the  foreign  service,  and 
Georgetown  was  a  foreign  service  school  I  didn't 
go  to  the  foreign  service  school,  I  went  to  the 
college  And  I  did  actually  do  a  little  volunteer 
work  for  [President]  John  [F  ]  Kennedy  in  1960  I 
decided  I  was  going  to  be  a  Democrat  And  then 
about  1961,  I  decided  I  was  more  conservative  than 
the  Democrats  were,  so  I  got  very  active  in  the 
Young  Republican  politics  m  college,  probably  more 
than  I  should  have  That  became  the  whole  focus  of 
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my  college,  all  the  political  activity 
What  was  your  role7 

I  was  head  of  the  Young  Republicans  my  senior  year 
at  Georgetown  I  stayed  on  at  Georgetown  for  one 
additional  year  and  went  to  law  school  I  just 
didn't  care  for  law  because  I  didn't  really  want  to 
be  a  lawyer,  and  I  got  more  interested  m 
journalism  I  had  some  friends  down  in  Texas  and 
it  seemed  like  an  interesting  place  to  go  I  kind 
of  felt  by  then  that  I  wanted  to  leave  Washington 
Before  we  leave  Washington,  let  me  ask  about  the 
Young  Republicans  at  Georgetown  What  kind  of 
things  did  you  do7 

We  did  a  lot  of  in-fighting  One  thing  I  did  learn 
then  was,  as  they  say  of  academic  politics,  the 
less  important  the  battle,  the  politics,  the  more 
bitter  and  the  more  in-fighting  goes  on  The  lower 
the  stakes 

I  think  [Speaker  of  the  Assembly]  Jesse  Unruh  was 
credited  with  saying,  "The  stakes  are  so  low 
"The  politics  are  so  bitter  because  the 
stakes  are  so  low  11  We  spent  a  lot  of  time 
fighting  among  ourselves  I  got  kind  of  involved 
in  the  [United  States  Senator  Barry]  Goldwater 
movement  that  was  beginning  to  reshape  the 
Republican  party  It  was  interesting  to  watch  that 
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happening  I  had,  as  most  twenty,  twenty-one-year- 
olds,  all  of  the  answers  It  was  very  ideological 
and  had  no  use  for  the  Rockefellers,  for  the 
Republican  establishment  at  that  time  I  later  got 
more  sympathetic  to  them  and  since  the  middle 
sixties,  my  whole  political  involvement  has  been 
with  the  more  moderate  side  of  the  Republican 
party 

SENEY  You  know,  sometimes  it's  the  word  "idealism"  that 
is  used  to  describe  the  people  that  were  involved 
in  the  Goldwater  movement  in  those  early  days  Do 
you  think  that  was  the  right  word? 

QUINN  Yes  That's  exactly  what  I  did  at  Georgetown 

Then  in  1964  I  went  down  to  the  University  of  Texas 
and  got  a  Masters'  [degree]  there 

SENEY  What  was  it  m  college  that  made  you  change  from  a 
Kennedy  Democrat  to  a  Goldwater  Republican?  Were 
there  faculty  members  that  influenced  you? 

QUINN  I  think  somewhat  At  that  time  Georgetown  had 
faculty  members  who  were  very  involved  m  the 
foreign  policy  perspective  of  the  United  States 
And  while  I  was  at  Georgetown,  what  later  became 
the  Center  for  International  Studies  there  was 
organized  Georgetown  had  a  reputation  as  being 
very  conservative,  very  anti-Communist,  taking  that 
kind  of  view  of  the  world  And  that  probably  had 
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some  influence  on  my  politics  because  the  Goldwater 
movement  was  much  more  a  response  to  foreign  policy 
than  to  domestic  policy  The  campus  political 
interest  of  the  early  sixties  tended  a  lot  to  be 
focused  m  a  foreign  policy  area  Later  on,  of 
course,  the  Vietnam  War  came  along  You  had  the 
rise  of  the  anti-war  movement  But  at  this  time 
there  was  a  campus  movement  that  felt  American 
foreign  policy  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  had 
not  gone  any  place,  we  were  receding  to  the 
Communist  empire  and  seemed  to  be  pretty  much 
unfocused  When  John  Kennedy  became  president  I 
was  rather  disappointed  m  his  presidency  It 
turns  out  now  that  the  new  thinking  about  John 
Kennedy  would  support  the  concerns  that  I  had  then 
But  I  certainly  got  turned  off  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  by  say,  1962,  1963 

SENEY  Let  me  make  a  couple  of  specific  comments  about 

this,  and  ask  you  to  comment  on  them  The  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  went  very  badly  Did  that  have 

QUINN  Yes  I  knew  some  people  that  were  Yes, 

there  were  some  people  at  Georgetown  that  were 
involved  with  that,  or  that  were  supporting  it  I 
do  quite  well  remember  when  that  happened  I 
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remember  extremely  well  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of 
1962  because  I  was  there  in  Washington  and  it  was 
taking  place  then 

The  tension  that  was  palpable,  the  threat 
Yes,  I  do  remember  that  very  well  I  was 
influenced  by  the  Kennedy  assassination  because  I 
was  still  m  Washington  when  that  occurred  and  was 
seeing  again  history  taking  place  I  have  always 
been  interested  in  kind  of  watching  history  unfold 
I  have  been  to  eastern  Europe  twice  since  1989,  for 
instance  On  vacation  this  year,  and  I  went  there 
on  a  lecture  tour  to  talk  about  redistricting  in 
1990 

You  advised  the  emerging  democratic  government 

Yes 

of  eastern  Europe  on  how  to  draw  boundaries9 
Yes  Essentially  that’s  what  it  was  Actually,  I 
ended  up  more  talking  to  them  about  how  you 
organize  government  and  what  kind  of  models  you  can 
use 

Well,  let's  save  that  discussion  for  the  end  of 
this  interview  So  you  depart  Washington  with  a 
set  of  new  political  values  And  now  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin9 
Yes 
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Tell  me  about  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Well,  I  had  a  good  time  there,  I  would  say  I  did 
the  coursework  for  the  journalism  masters' 

[degree]  I  was  in  the  army,  ready  to  go  on  active 
duty  I  had  delayed  it  for  two  years  and  I  had  the 
one  year  to  do  the  coursework  It  was  a  new  area, 
journalism  I  had  not  taken  any  courses  in  that  at 
Georgetown  So  I  was  able  to  combine  journalism 
and  government  I  then  left  University  of  Texas  m 
1965,  went  into  active  duty  m  the  army 
How  long  did  you  stay  m  the  army7 
I  stayed  m  the  army  until  1967 
Were  you  an  officer7 

Yes  Through  the  R  0  T  C  [Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps] 

How  did  you  like  the  army7 

Well,  I  ended  up  going  to  Vietnam  I  actually  sort 
of  enjoyed  that  because  once  again  I  kind  of  like 
to  be  around  where  things  of  great  historical 
importance  are  happening  I  was  m  Saigon  I 
wasn't  in  any  real  particular  danger,  and  I  managed 
to  learn  much  more  about  Vietnam  from  the  people 
and  spend  more  time  with  them  than  I  think  that 
probably  99  percent  of  other  Americans  [did]  I 
still  keep  m  touch  with  a  Vietnamese  family  I 
went  to  the  wedding  of  the  youngest  son  in  this 
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family  about  a  year  ago  And  it's  twenty-five 
years  now  that  1 1  ve  kept  up  with  them  I  must  say 
after  I  got  back  from  Vietnam  I  kind  of  lost 
interest  m  it,  but  while  I  was  there  I  had  a 
tremendous  interest  m  it  While  I  was  there  I  had 
a  tremendous  interest  on  what  was  going  on  there 
and  their  history,  a  lot  of  time  studying  the 
history  of  Vietnam  and  how  the  war  had  evolved  and 
the  French  era  and  all  that 
SENEY  What  did  you  do  for  the  army  in  Vietnam9 
QUINN  I  was  a  Public  Information  Officer  I  was  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  and  they  needed  a  few 
Quartermaster  Lieutenants  in  early  1966,  so  they 
called  all  the  Quartermaster  Second  Lieutenants  and 
sent  them  all  to  Vietnam  When  we  all  got  there, 
they  had  far  too  many  of  them  So  they  looked 
around  for  other  things  to  do,  and  they  made  me  a 
Public  Information  Officer  I  did  that  for 
fourteen  months  while  I  was  there 
SENEY  What  were  your  duties  as  a  Public  Information 
Officer9 

Well,  I  was  kind  of  a  second  m  command,  and  it  was 
to  help  to  deal  with  some  of  the  press  people 
there  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  writing  material  for 
the  GIs  about  Vietnam,  and  I  ended  up  being  officer 
in  charge  of  a  weekly  paper  It  was  done  by  the 
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U  S  Army  in  Vietnam  for  the  troops  So  I  edited 
this  paper  And  that  was  fine  I  enjoyed  that 
SENEY  There  were  a  lot  of  accusations  that  the  military, 
for  reasons  one  can  understand,  wasn't  very 
accurate  in  the  information  that  they  supplied  to 
the  press 

QUINN  The  military  did  not  give  out  as  much  as  the 

American  government  establishment  did  I  could 
actually  see  some  of  that 
SENEY  By  that  you  mean  the  embassy9 

QUINN  Yes,  the  embassy  people,  the  civilians  who  were 
there  as  part  of  the  state  department  It  was 
interesting  I  did  notice  there  was  a  real 
difference  from  the  more  senior  military,  who  were 
really  very  removed  from  Vietnam  It  was  my  sense 
m  Saigon  that  those  out  m  the  field — the  captains 
and  majors  who  were  actually  doing  the  work  and 
leading  the  troops  and  dealt  with  the  situation  on 
the  ground — were  much  more  pessimistic  about  it 
all  You  got  a  sugar-coated  treatment  from  the 
American  establishment  m  Saigon 
SENEY  Somehow  the  information  wasn't  getting  [out],  or  it 
was  and  it  was 

QUINN  Well  we  were  fighting  a  different  kind  of  war  and 
the  generals  and  senior  colonels  were  World  War  II 
career  war  veterans,  none  of  them  liked  being 
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QUINN  there  I  thought  the  Americans  did  a  poor  30b  of 
integrating  themselves  into  that  society  I  don't 
know  how  well  we  did  in  Korea  Even  the  French  may 
have  been  better  off  in  living  with  the  Vietnamese 
than  we  were  There  was  a  lot  of  racism  toward 
them  I  was  surprised  at  the  levels  of  racism  that 
were  prevalent  Interestingly,  among  white  and 
black  American  soldiers  [there  was]  a  real  anti- 
Asian  feeling  and  complete  disrespect  for  the 
culture  of  Vietnam  I  found  it  was  an  interesting 
culture  It  was  a  Chinese-related  culture  But  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  this  war,  and  the  cities  were 
dirty  and  the  people  were  disheveled  You  know,  a 
war  had  been  going  on  And  that  may  have 
contributed  to  the  general  American  dislike  of  it 
The  temperature  and  weather  there  were  extremely 
difficult  for  us,  hot  and  humid  And  there  was  a 
sense  that  the  Vietnamese  didn't  much  like  the 
Americans  either  And,  of  course,  you  couldn't 
tell  who  was  friend  and  who  was  foe  In  Saigon 
there  was  a  large  middle  class  of  Vietnamese  that 
were  just  sort  of  living  off  of  the  country  They 
let  the  Americans  come  over  there  and  take  care  of 
all  of  their  problems  dealing  with  the  Communists 
There  was  a  real  lack  of  any  support  for  the  entity 
of  South  Vietnam,  which  is  why  they  ended  up 
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losing 

Did  you  turn  out  to  be  critical  of  our  efforts 
there9 

Yes,  I  was  critical  Not  in  the  sense  of  the  anti¬ 
war  movement,  I  thought  they  were  way  off  base  I 
was  just  critical  of  the  fact  that  we  had  too  many 
soldiers  over  there  You  know,  essentially  what 
[President  Richard  M  ]  Nixon  tried  to  do,  I  think, 

I  would  have  supported  doing  much  earlier  That 
was  the  Vietnamization,  trying  to  let  them  feel 
like  they  had  a  stake  in  fighting  the  war  That 
never  worked  because  they  just  weren’t  very  good 
soldiers  the  South  Vietnamese,  no  way  near  as  good 
as  the  North  Vietnamese  were  But  I  came  back 
critical  m  those  terms  This  may  have  been  part 
of  the  conservative  sense  that  I  have,  that  the 
paternalistic  attitude  of  the  government  trying  to 
run  everybody’s  lives  for  them  [doesn't  work]  And 
m  this  case  trying  to  win  the  Vietnamese  war  for 
the  Vietnamese 

Did  you  come  back  as  an  individual,  as  a  person 
with  a  lot  of  emotional  baggage  from  this  war9 
No,  not  at  all  I  was  there  in  Saigon  the  whole 
time  and  was  not  in  any  battles  or  anything 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  post-traumatic 
stress  syndrome,  of  the  emotional  problems  of  the 
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Vietnam  veterans  Are  you  sympathetic  with  those7 
QUINN  Oh,  yes  I  think  that  they  certainly  are,  and  you 
can  certainly  see  it  m  those  who  had  to  spend 
their  whole  time  out  in  the  field,  that  had  to  go 
in  the  jungle  and  fight  and  that  kind  of  thing  I 
think  that  our  military  is  much  better  today 
because  of  that  experience  They  are  better 
trained  and  better  able  to  deal  with  those  kinds  of 
situations  Certainly  m  the  [Persian]  Gulf  War,  I 
think,  we  were  able  to  do  the  job  much  better 
SENEY  Anything  of  value  you  think  of  from  your  two  years 
in  the  military,  including  your  training7 
QUINN  Oh,  yes,  the  Vietnam  experience  was  a  valuable 
experience  and  I'm  happier  that  I  went  than  I 
didn't  go 

SENEY  You're  smiling 

QUINN  Yes  I  am  much  happier  that  I  went  there  and  saw 
that  area  and  that  country  at  that  time,  than 
having  spent  the  whole  time  m  some  uninteresting 
job  in  some  American  military  post 
SENEY  What  about  m  general  terms  of  the  military7  Did 
you  bring  away  from  the  military  any  skills  or 
disciplines7 

QUINN  No  I  did  not  have  a  real  high  opinion  of  the 

military  at  that  time  It  may  not  have  been  their 
fault,  but  I  don't  think  I  was  particularly  good  in 
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QUINN 
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QUINN, 

SENEY 


QUINN 

SENEY 
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the  military  I  wasn’t  much  of  a  military  person 
I  was  best  in  my  30b  in  Vietnam  when  I  was  out 
doing  research  on  the  country  and  doing  things  that 
were  not  really  very  military 

Somehow  you  sort  of  lucked  into  doing  something 
that  sort  of  suited  you 

I  lucked  into  having  an  interesting  job  there  I 
really  did 

What  did  you  do  once  you  mustered  out  of  the 
service7 

I  went  back  to  Texas  to  finish  my  Masters'  I  went 
to  work  for  the  Republican  party  m  Texas  at  that 
time 

The  Republican  party  of  Texas,  we're  now  talking 
about  1967 

Or  1968 

It  was  beginning  to 

It  was  beginning  to  become,  the  state  was 
becoming  a  two-party  state 

I'm  trying  to  think  when  it  was  that  [United 

States]  Senator  [Ralph]  Yarborough  was  defeated  by 

[United  States]  Senator  [John]  Tower 

No,  he  was  defeated  by  [United  States  Senator 

Lloyd]  Bentsen  in  the  1970  primary 

Yes,  that's  right 

Tower  was  elected  m  1961  in  an  upset  victory  for 
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[Vice  President]  Lyndon  Johnson's  seat 

SENEY  Then  Tower  really  marks  the  beginning 

QUINN  That's  right 

SENEY  Did  you  meet  him  m  your  work  with  the  party*? 

QUINN  I  met  him  only  once  or  twice  However,  I  got  to 

know  the  other  man  that  wanted  to  be  senator  during 
that  time  period  quite  well,  and  that  is 
[President]  George  Bush  I  was  active  m  Young 
Republicans  there  John  Tower  was  always  rather 
reserved  and  removed  He  was  not  what  you  call  a 
"party  builder  "  Once  he  got  to  Washington  he  was 
much  more  interested  m  Washington  stuff,  and  he 
went  back  to  Texas  when  he  had  to  campaign  The 
man  that  the  young  people  of  Texas  then  rallied 
around  on  the  Republican  side  was  Bush 

SENEY  How  did  you  meet  George  Bush*? 

QUINN  Well,  I  wrote  an  article  right  after  the  1964 

election  that  said  what  a  disaster  it  had  been  for 
the  Republicans  m  Texas  and  what  they  had  to  do  in 
the  future 

SENEY  This  was  Goldwater's  defeat 

QUINN  This  was  the  Goldwater  defeat  Everybody  got 

defeated,  including  Bush,  and  how  they  had  to  focus 
on  things  that  were  of  more  interest  to  people 
He  wrote  me  a  nice  letter  about  the  article,  and 
then  I  went  over  and  met  him  in  Houston  That  next 
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summer  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  the  Bush  family 
I  got  to  know  them  all  very  well,  I  spent  a  lot  of 
time  m  their  home  in  Houston  Then  when  I  came 
back,  when  I  was  first  m  the  army  in  Texas,  before 
I  went  to  Vietnam,  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  them 
That  was  when  he  was  getting  ready  to  run  for 
congress  in  1966 

SENEY  Was  he  successful  in  that  election^ 

QUINN  When  he  ran  for  congress,  yes  He  ran  for  the 
senate  m  1964  and  was  defeated  He  ran  for  a 
newly-created  seat  that  came  out  of  the  one  man, 
one  vote  campaign  in  1966  I  should  mention  there, 
Barbara  Bush  had  a  habit,  and  still  does  I  guess, 
of  writing  letters  to  her  family  every  week  They 
are  both  inveterate  letter  writers  And  she  wrote 
a  regular  Round  Robin  letter  to  the  Bush  family, 
most  of  whom  were  up  in  Connecticut  then,  to  his 
parents  and  hers  She  came  from  there,  too  [The 
letter]  was  just  about  their  goings-on  of  that 
week,  and  she  made  the  letter  for  me  She  wrote 
the  family  and  she  said,  "We  have  this  friend  that 
was  just  sent  to  Vietnam  We're  going  to  write  him 
a  letter  just  so  he'll  know  somebody  cares  about 
him,  each  week,  and  we'll  make  that  our  family 
letter  "  So  I  would  get  this  letter  She  usually 
wrote  it  on  onion  skin  [paper]  with  all  kinds  of 
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carbons  because  she  sent  three  or  four  of  them 
around  So,  once  in  a  while  I  would  get  the  carbon 
copy  or  once  in  a  while  I  would  get  the  actual 
copy 

SENEY  Have  you  saved  them*? 

QUINN  Yes  I've  got  them  all  So  I  wrote  off  and  on  to 

Bush  after  these  years,  about  once  a  year  or  so,  or 
I  would  write  them  at  Christmas  time  I  just  kind 
of  stayed  in  touch  with  the  family 

[End  of  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

QUINN  I  stayed  in  touch  with  the  Bush  family  and  when  I 

came  back  in  1967  I  went  and  spent  the  weekend  with 
them  while  they  were  m  Washington  I  came  back  to 
California  m  1968  And  so  I  would  just  write  them 
back  and  forth  I  would  see  him  once  m  a  while 
when  he  would  come  through  But  I  wrote  him  a  nice 
letter  after  the  Gulf  War,  just  that  I  appreciated 
how  he  had  managed  to  set  behind  him  the  ghost  of 
Vietnam  And  he  wrote  me  a  very  nice  letter  on  the 
White  House  stationery  Take  a  look  at  it 

here 

SENEY  May  I  read  it? 

QUINN  Yes 

The  date  is  April  9,  1991 
Washington  Dear  T  A 


SENEY 


It's  the  White  House, 
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QUINN  I  should  mention  that  at  that  time  I  went  by 

my  initials  I  didn't  start  using  the  "Tony"  until 
I  came  back  to  California  That  was  my  name 
problem  never  knew  what  to  call  myself 
SENEY  So  they  know  you  as  T  A  9 

QUINN  Right 

SENEY  "Dear  T  A  ,  Barbara  and  I  were  very  happy  to  hear 

from  you  again  We  read  your  letter  and  reminisced 

about  those  days  so  long  ago  and  the  wonderful 
people  that  touched  our  lives  so  warmly  You  were 
near  the  top  of  the  heap1  Thanks  for  such  kind 
words  about  the  war  We  had  a  terrific  team  in 
place  and  they  did  all  the  heavy  lifting  I  must 
say  I  am  deeply  moved  and  inspired  by  the  mood  in 
America  today  It's  a  wonderful  feeling  to  see  the 
country  so  united  and  so  proud  I  wish  this  mood 
had  existed  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  then  it's 
never  too  late  to  say  thanks  Stay  m  touch  with 
us,  friend  Barbara  and  I  send  our  warmest 
personal  regards  Sincerely,"  and  it  looks  to  be 
signed  "George  " 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  Is  that  how  he  would  sign  it9 

QUINN  Yes,  that's  his  signature,  I'm  quite  sure  I  was 
very  happy  to  get  that  Anyway  that  was  the  one 
thing  that  came  out  of  my  Texas  years 
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SENEY  Tell  me,  m  human  terms,  what  kind  of  people  are 
they7 

QUINN  They  are  very  much  "what  you  see  is  what  you  get  " 

I  mean,  they  were  in  their  early  forties  then,  they 
had  been  successful  m  business,  frustrated  m 
politics,  when  I  really  knew  him  best  Frustrated 
by  the  Republican  party  then  in  Texas  Extremely 
open  and  friendly  people  I'll  tell  you  one  thing, 
you  got  this  notion  that  their  home  is  always  open 
I  kind  of  went  there,  it  was  sort  of  an  informal 
thing  You  would  never  know  who  would  be  coming 
for  dinner  They  had  an  enormous  round  of 
interesting  people  Most  of  the  people  were  their 
own  age  and  I  would  just  be  kind  of  integrated  in 
without  any  real  formality  about  it  I  mean  they 
certainly  are  very  real  the  way  he  conducts 
himself  as  president  He  had  an  interest,  I  think 
at  that  time  in  foreign  policy,  but  that  was  before 
he  really  had  gotten  to  Washington  Once  he  went 
to  Washington  in  the  late  sixties,  at  least 
emotionally,  he  became  much  more  interested  m  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  And  they  don't  have  a  home 
down  in  Texas  Their  son,  George,  whom  I  knew,  who 
is  about  my  age,  is  still  there 
Is  he  the  one  who  manages  the  Texas  Rangers 
[baseball  team]7 


SENEY 
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QUINN  Yes,  he's  the  one  that  owns  the  baseball  team  The 
other  children  are  all  quite  a  bit  younger  They 
lost  a  baby  between  George  and  Jim,  the  next  son 
They  had  a  daughter  She  died  of  leukemia  when  she 
was  six  or  seven  years  old  So  they  had  four 
younger  children  They  were  quite  a  bit  younger 
than  I  was  Dorothy,  the  littlest  one,  when  I  knew 
them  was  only  six  or  seven 
SENEY  And  you  were  just  then  in  your  twenties^ 

QUINN  Middle  twenties  Yes 

SENEY  And  it  was  in  the  context  of  working  with  the  Texas 
Republican  party 

QUINN  Yes,  when  I  got  to  know  them 

SENEY  Tell  me  a  little  bit  more  about  your  work  with  the 
Texas  Republican  party 

QUINN  Well,  I  did  some  public  affairs  work  for  them  for 
about  nine  months  Then  things  really  hadn't 
worked  out  there,  and  I  went  over  to  Arkansas 
SENEY  Before  you  go  on,  what  does  that  mean  when 

you  say  you  had  done  some  public  affairs  work*3 
QUINN  Well,  I  put  a  newsletter  together  I  was  the 

assistant  public  relations  director  for  the  party, 
what  was  essentially  a  media  job  I  was  not 
particularly  happy  with  it,  it  didn't  particularly 
work  out  well  I  had  a  friend  who  worked  for 
Governor  Wmthrop  Rockefeller  in  Arkansas  and  I 
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went  to  Arkansas  Oh,  I'm  going  to  get  to  that 

SENEY  All  right  Go  ahead 

QUINN  The  trouble  with  working  m  Texas  was  we  weren't 

working  for  elected  officials  And  when  I  went  to 
work  for  Governor  Rockefeller  in  Arkansas,  I  worked 
for  somebody  who  had  actually  had  responsibilities 
for  doing  something  with  state  government  And 
that 1 s  where  my  interest  m  state  government  came 

SENEY  What  I  wanted  to  stop  you  for  was  to  ask  about  the 
political  leanings  and  flavor  of  the  Republican 
party  of  Texas  m  those  days  Was  it  a  little  to 
the  right,  perhaps7 

QUINN  It  probably  was  Yes  It  was  certainly,  as  a 
party  that  did  not  have  any  real  power,  it  was 
totally  an  ideological  movement  And  they  were 
pretty  unable  to  win  elections  They've  done 
rather  well  since  then,  but  there  was  no  sense  of 
the  necessity  to  govern  When  I  went  to  Arkansas  I 
found  that  I  went  to  Rockefeller  who  had  been 
elected  governor  of  Arkansas 

SENEY  This  would  be  1968  we're  talking  about  right  now 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  Arkansas  had  two-year  terms  at  the  time 

QUINN  Yes  He  was  elected  in  1966,  re-elected  in  1968 
and  defeated  in  1970  And  he  really  transformed 
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the  state  He  transformed  it  from  the  old 
segregationist,  one-party  Democrats  It  was  very 
interesting,  at  that  time  he  got  about  95  or  96 
percent  of  the  black  vote,  and  he  was  the  first  one 
that  ever  had  appealed  to  black  voters,  that  had 
ever  integrated  them  into  a  campaign  at  all  And 
so  that  was  an  interesting  thing  to  see,  to  see 
essentially  the  end  of  the  segregationist  era  then 

SENEY  You  must  have  had  contact  with  him 

QUINN  Oh,  yes,  not  too  much  It  was  a  pretty  junior 
staff  person 

SENEY  What  was  he  like7 

QUINN  Oh,  he  was  a  very  interesting  person  He  was  much 
different  than  his  brother  [Governor]  Nelson 
[Rockefeller]  But  he  was  very  much  of  an 
activist  He  was  extremely  staff  oriented, 
probably  the  most  of  all  people  I  have  worked  for 
I  mean,  he  hired  a  lot  of  staff  and  he  expected 
them  to  do  the  job  for  him,  and  they  were  all  very, 
very  loyal  to  him  He  ran  a  very  expensive 
operation 

SENEY  You  know,  I  remember  one  thing  about  his  political 
campaign,  I  think  it  may  have  been  his  first  one  m 
1966  Polaroid  cameras  were  then  new  and  it  was 
quite  impressive  to  see  a  picture  just  come  to  life 
on  a  piece  of  paper  He  would  put  his  arm  around 
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potential  voters 

QUINN  Oh,  yes 

SENEY  Their  pictures  were  snapped  and  handed  to 

them 

QUINN  They  sent  out  to  voters  all  kinds  of  computer- 

written  mail  It  was  the  first  time  the  computers 
wrote  letters  He  had  a  large  computer  operation 
that  did  that 

SENEY  Were  you  involved  m  that  or  did  you  learn  from 
that9 

QUINN  I  learned  from  it  I  was  there  only  for  six  months 
and  I  helped  on  his  1968  re-election  campaign 

SENEY  One  of  the  things  about  him  that  was  mentioned 

almost  every  time  he  was  written  about  is  his  farm, 
Petit  Jean  Did  you  ever  go  there9 

QUINN  Yes  Oh  yes,  I  went  up  there  several  times  It 
was  very  interesting 

SENEY  Tell  me  about  it 

QUINN  Well,  he  raises  a  certain  type  of  cattle  I  can't 
even  remember  what  the  name  was  There  was  an 
unusual  type  of  cattle  Santa  Gertrudes,  does  that 
sound  right9 

SENEY  Santa  Gertrudes9 

QUINN  I  think  that's  what  it  is  Big  flat  top  of  a 

mountain  And  he  had  a  very  big  ranch  house  built 
there  He  spent  the  time  he  could  there  He  also 
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had  a  big  meeting  area  and  he  did  a  lot  of  his 
political  activities  out  of  this  ranch  And  I  went 
up  there  several  times  in  various  political  roles 
to  work  on  his  campaign 

You  must  have  found  Arkansas  to  be  quite  a 
different  place 

I  did  Oh,  I  thought  it  was  a  very  interesting 
place  There  were  a  lot  of  nice  things  about  it 
Arkansas  had  this  reputation  of  being  this 
backwards  kind  of  a  state  It  really  wasn't  that 
way  at  all  It  had  some  very  pretty  areas  There 
was  still  a  lot  of  poverty  there  But  I  thought 
Little  Rock  was  interesting  I  have  not  been  back 
there  since  Little  Rock  was  an  interesting  city 
and  I  enjoyed  the  six  months  that  I  lived  there 
And  you  were  able  to  make  living,  working  for 
Rockefeller,  and  just  previous  to  that  from  the 
Texas  Republican  party 

Oh  yes  And  then  I  came  back  to  California  at  the 
beginning  of  19  69  and  I  went  to  work  for  [Speaker 
of  the  Assembly]  Bob  Monagan  then 
How  did  you  get  to  California9 

Well,  my  parents  lived  down  m  his  district  I  was 
interested  m  coming  back  to  California  and  I 
interviewed  with  him  in  the  prior  summer  He  had 
been  elected  speaker  and  had  a  position  where  he 
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needed  somebody  to  do  some  speech  writing  And  I 
had  done  some  speech  writing  I  had  done  some 
speech  writing  for  Winthrop  Rockefeller  That  was 
one  of  the  things  I  did,  so  I  had  some  samples  of 
speeches  and  they  hired  me  as  a  speech  writer  m 
January  of  1969 

Let  me  go  back  to  Winthrop  Rockefeller  for  a 
minute  What  kind  of  speeches  did  you  write  for 
him7  Do  you  remember7 

Yes  A  couple  of  campaign  speeches  and  speeches 
about  his  accomplishments  He  had  some  very 
interesting,  some  rather  basic  accomplishments  for 
the  state  of  Arkansas  I  mean  he  increased  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  spent  on  schools  He 
cleaned  up  the  illegal  gambling  m  the  state  He 
built  a  couple  of  dams  that  hadn't  gotten  built  and 
finished  some  projects  that  needed  doing  He  was 
actually  building  roads  and  things  they  didn't  have 
there 

And  the  prison  system  too7 

And  he  was  reforming  the  prison  system,  too  That 
was  a  big  part  of  Winthrop  Rockefeller's  effort 
That  was  a  mixed  story  because  the  first  guy  that 
he  appointed  ended  up  being  very  unhappy  with  the 
administration,  they  were  doing  what  they  could 
Prisons  m  Arkansas  were  commercial  ventures  They 
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did  not  have  professional  guards  The  other 
inmates  guarded  inmates  and  they  ran  farms  And  if 
the  prison  made  enough  money  to  sell  off  of  what  it 
sold,  the  prison  got  enough  money  to  buy  new  beds, 
that  kind  of  thing,  and  the  prisoners  lived  a 
little  bit  better  If  they  didn't  make  any  money, 
the  inmates  went  without  It  was  this  trustee-run 
system,  and  it  was  a  bad  system  And  he  did  what 
he  could  to  have  a  professional  prison  system  in 
Arkansas 

SENEY  Were  not  these  prisoners  made  available  to  work  on 
private  land9 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  So  politically  speaking,  it  was  difficult  to 
change 

QUINN  Yes  One  good  thing  about  Wmthrop  Rockefeller  was 

he  couldn't  be  bought  because  he  was  one  of  the 
richest  men  m  the  United  States  That  was  one 
thing  I  learned  about  It  is  usually  a  good  thing 
for  a  very  wealthy  person  to  take  the  time  to  want 
to  spend  time  m  politics  because  they  are  immune 
then  from  the  ordinary  money-grabbing  side  of 
politics,  which  he  was,  and  which  has  been  the 
story  of  Arkansas  politics  Then  it  was  a  very 
corrupt  system  Everybody  knew  it  was  corrupt  It 
was  expected  to  be  corrupt,  and  he  did  change  that 
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Tell  me  about  writing  his  speeches  Would  he  send 
you  a  memo7 

I  worked  that  through  his  staff  I  dealt 
relatively  little  with  him 

I  guess  I  am  kind  of  interested  in  the  whole 
process  of  speech  writing  which  you  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  A  few  ideas  would  come  down  and  you 
would 

Yes,  and  now  when  I  do  it — and  I  still  do  them — or 
when  I  did  them  for  Bob  Monagan,  he  explained  what 
he  wanted  said,  and  I  drafted  it,  sent  him  a  draft 
and  he  would  send  it  back  with  all  of  the  changes 
Many  changes7 

Yes  Usually  people  change  speeches  more  than  the 
speech  writer  likes  [Chuckle] 

Let's  go  back  to  Mr  Monagan  You  interviewed  with 
him  and  he  hired  you  primarily  as  a  speech  writer7 
Yes 

And  where  were  you7  Were  you  on  his  staff  as  a 
speech  writer7 

On  his  speaker  staff,  that's  right  I  had  a  little 
office  there  And  I  did  speech  writing  and  basic 
issues  research,  I  did  not  do  much  m  the  way  of 
legislation  I  did  some  constituent's  stuff  and  I 
ended  up  being  the  writer  for  the  office,  did  some 
media  writing,  but  was  very  little  involved  in  his 
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activities  as  speaker  I  didn't  even  know  who  the 
members  of  the  assembly  were,  particularly  I 
spent  my  time  working  on  writing  assignments  that 
came  down  through  his  chief  of  staff 
Through  all  these  years  could  you  cite  some  of 
those  specifics  that  you  worked  on9 
Oh,  yes  We  worked  on  a  speech  on  transportation 
Monagan  had  a  very  big  interest  in  the 
transportation  area  I  worked  on  that  I  worked 
on  the  California  Environmental  Quality  Act,1 
speeches  and  some  writing  about  that  That  came 
out  of  his  administration  as  speaker  He  had  a 
very  productive  administration  as  speaker  although 
it  was  very  short  It  was  essentially  between 
[Speaker  of  the  Assembly  Jesse]  Unruh  and  [Speaker 
of  the  Assembly  Bob]  Moretti  That  was  the  only 
time  that  [Governor  Ronald]  Reagan  had  a  Republican 
speaker  That  helped  to  make  it  a  productive  time 
One  of  the  things  that  he  did  m  his  time  of 
speaker  was  to  appoint  the  select  committee  on  the 
environment 
Yes 

Were  you  involved  at  all  in  that9 


2045,  1970  Reg  Sess  ,  Cal  Stat  ,  ch  1433 
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QUINN  Yes  I  did  some  of  the  writing  on  it  And  I 
followed  what  it  did,  and  went  to  some  of  the 
hearings 

SENEY  My  impression  was  that  not  only  was  the  speaker 
interested  in  the  substance  of  the  environmental 
legislation,  but  he  also  recognized  the  political 
issue,  the  public  issue,  and  that  the  Republicans 
had  better  not  get  behind  the  political  curve  on 
it 

QUINN  Yes,  that  is  correct  And  that  was  the  beginning, 
kind  of  He  was  much  more  sympathetic  to  it 
although  he  was  from  an  agricultural  district  and 
was  sympathetic  to  agriculture's  needs  I  think 
that  he  even  then  felt  that  a  lot  of  what  was  then 
thought  to  be  the  extreme  environmentalists 1 
positions  were  not  really  very  practical  and  that 
the  way  to  go  was  more  to  make  your  progress  m  a 
step-by-step  way  The  people  he  brought  about  him 
with  the  environmental  effort  were  the  best  people 
[in]  the  assembly  at  that  time 

SENEY  Who  were  they? 

QUINN  [Assemblyman  John  T  ]  Jack  Knox  was  m  there 

Essentially  that  was  a  time  when  they  created  the 
Bay  Area  Conservation  and  Development  Commission 
which  was  a  forerunner  of  the  Coastal  Commission 
[Assemblyman]  Pete  Wilson  was  involved  with  urban 
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affairs  He  was  the  urban  guy  Actually  he  wrote 
some  of  the  early  coastal  stuff  [Assemblyman] 
George  [W  ]  Milias,  who  had  a  long  history  of  being 
involved  m  environmental  matters  and  had  an 
environmentalist-type  district  from  the  Bay  Area, 
he  was  the  head  of  it  [Assemblyman]  Frank  Murphy 
[Jr  ]  ,  I  believe  was  involved  in  it  Some  of  the 
other  people  They  were  really  pretty  productive 
members 

SENEY  How  would  you  describe  Bob  Monagan  as  speaker’ 

QUINN  I  thought  he  was  a  good  speaker,  but  he  was  a 
speaker  that  never  had  the  power  of  the  office 
because  he  had  never  had  a  real  solid  forty-one 
votes  He  dealt  with  a  somewhat  divided  caucus  A 
couple  of  people  would  have  liked  to  replace  him 
within  his  own  caucus 

SENEY  Who  was  that’ 

QUINN  Well  [Assemblyman  James  A  ]  Jim  Hayes  from  Long 
Beach  was  one  Later  he  made  Board  of 
Supervisors  He  was  one  who  was  not  terribly 
friendly  to  Monagan  Later  on  he  had  other 
problems  within  the  caucus  There  was  a  more 
conservative  wing  Monagan  was  clearly  with  the 
more  moderate  wing  His  allies  had  been 
[Assemblyman]  Houston  [A  ]  Flournoy,  [Assemblyman 
John  G  ]  Jack  Veneman,  [Assemblyman  William  T  ] 
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Bill  Bagley,  the  guys  from  early  sixties  who  now,  I 
think,  are  generally  considered  to  have  been 
extremely  productive  legislators  The  Monagan  era 
is  thought  to  have  brought  forward  some  of  the  best 
members,  actually,  m  both  parties  He  was  fairly 
close  to  a  number  of  Democrats  as  well,  Jack  Knox 
was  one 

SENEY  You  know,  it  was  said  that  when  the  margin  was 

forty-one  votes  and  only  forty-one  votes  to  elect 
Monagan  speaker,  the  Republicans  had  to  round  one 
member  up,  out  of  the  right  wing,  off  of  a  golf 
course  to  come  on  back  m  and  vote 
QUINN  Yes,  that  was  true  That  was  when  he  was 

re-elected  speaker  in  1970  and  that  was 
[Assemblyman]  John  [L  E  ]  Collier  He  was  put  up 
to  this  by  Unruh  There  were  a  couple  of  members 
of  the  Republican  caucus  that  were  also  owned  by 
the  Democrats  at  the  time 
SENEY  Could  you  be  more  specific9 

QUINN  Well,  [John  L  E  ]  Bud  Collier  was  one  Bud 

Collier  had  had  his  district  drawn  for  him  in  1961 
by  Jesse  Unruh,  and  he  was  doing  this  little  games 
playing  with  Monagan  largely  at  Unruh1 s  bidding 
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When  I  did  my  reapportionment  history,1  I  went  back 
to  the  1960s,  1961,  and  figured  out  who  had 
benefited  from  Unruh's  reapportionment  Some  of 
those  people  were  still  in  the  assembly  at  that 
time  You  had  the  problem  of  the  Republican  right 
Some  of  them  thought  Monagan  was  too  much  of  a 
moderate,  but  you  had  the  influence  of  the 
Democrats  still  having  a  couple  of  the  members  of 
the  caucus  that  were  pretty  close  and  pretty 
friendly  to  them 

SENEY  I  have  read  your  history  and  m  there  you  point  out 
that  Collier  was  one  of  the  Republicans  Unruh 
showed  a  beautiful  map 

QUINN  Yes,  right  Great  district  And  m  so  doing  he 

managed  to  disadvantage  a  couple  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  caucus  at  that  time  including  [Assemblyman] 
Frank  Lanterman,  who  never  forgave  him  for  that 
Lanterman  got  a  worse  district  Later  he  was 
Monagan' s  Ways  and  Means  chairman  and  almost 
universally  is  viewed  now  by  almost  all  senior 
staff  people  around  here  as  sort  of  the  "Golden 
Age,"  as  one  of  the  finest  Ways  and  Means  chairs 


^  Anthony  Quinn  Carving  up  California  1951-1984 
(Claremont,  CA  Rose  Institute  of  State  and  Local  Government, 
Claremont  McKenna  College)  1985 
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What  would  make  him  so9 
He  was  very  much  policy  oriented  He  was  the 
father  of  the  reforms  in  the  mental  health  system 
He  was  kind  of  a  cranky,  cantankerous  rather 
conservative  m  his  life  style  person,  but  just 
very  much  somebody  who  helped  younger  people  along 
[Assemblyman]  Willie  [L  ]  Brown,  [Jr  ]  for 
instance  credits  Lanterman  with  having  a  lot  to  do 
with  his  career  Willie  Brown  succeeded  him  as 
Ways  and  Means  chairman  Lanterman  died  the  year  I 
came  back  to  the  legislature  m  1981,  and  they  had 
a  special  ceremony  in  his  memory  While  I  don't 
think  Willie  Brown  is  always  sincere,  I  do  think  he 
was  sincere  m  his  attitude  toward  Lanterman  A 
point  I  would  make  about  the  Monagan  years  was  that 
the  very  junior  staff  saw  people  who  were  real 
first-class  legislators  [Assemblyman]  Eugene  [A  } 
Chappie,  whom  I  mentioned  earlier,  certainly  I 
thought  was 

Bill  Bagley9 

Bill  Bagley  was  thought  to  have  been  someone  who 
was  a  tremendously  capable  person  who  maybe  never 
quite  lived  up  to  his  capabilities 
And  he  was  one  of  Monagan' s  chief  lieutenants 
Yes  He  was  the  Revenue  and  Taxation  chairman 
And  taking  a  look  at  who  were  the  chairs  at  that 
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time,  you  had  some  pretty  significant  people  there 
as  far  as  the  legislature  As  I  say  m  both 
parties 

SENEY  I  would  like  you  to  comment  on  the  quality  of  the 
people  in  the  legislature  Who  else  would  you 
point  to  as  a  quality  and  productive  legislator7 
QUINN  Let  me  look  again  at  some  of  the  names  here,  just 
going  down  the  list  [Assemblyman]  Craig  Biddle 
certainly  was,  he  was  the  majority  leader 
Interestingly,  one  that  I  thought  was  a  really 
productive  legislator  was  [Assemblywoman]  Yvonne 
[W  ]  Brathwaite,  later  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke, 
although  she  was  m  the  minority  party  then  And 
then  she  left  after  1972  and  went  to  congress 
[Assemblyman  Robert  G  ]  Bob  Beverly  certainly  was 
SENEY  Let  me  stop  you  a  minute  before  you  go  on  About 
Brathwaite,  what  would  you  say  about  her  that  made 
her  productive7 

QUINN  She  was  a  black  liberal  woman  from  a  minority 

district  in  L  A  [Los  Angeles]  who  I  thought  went 
beyond  just  the  focus  of  being  an  ethnic  minority 
legislator  She  was  someone  who  seemed  to  me  to  be 
very  interested  m  public  issues  And  I  was 
thinking  it  was  too  bad  she  didn't  stay  m  congress 
longer 

She  ran  for  attorney  general 


SENEY 
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QUINN  Yes,  against  George  Deukmejian 

SENEY  In 

QUINN  1978  She  was  one  that  I  thought  was  a 

person  that  contributed  a  lot  at  that  time 
[Assemblyman]  Gordon  [W  ]  Duffy  was  another  one  who 
was  mainly  in  the  health  area 

SENEY  Now  he  had  been  in  the  legislature  at  that  time  for 
a  number  of  years 

QUINN  Yes  [Assemblyman]  John  [F  ]  Foran  who  was  the 
transportation  chairman  He  was  the  Democratic 
member  on  that  He  always  was  a  Democrat  Here ' s 
some  of  the  others  [Assemblyman]  Jerry  Lewis 
certainly  [Assemblyman]  Leo  McCarthy  m  his 

first  term  then  was  very  much  of  a  substance 
legislator 

SENEY  Jerry  Lewis,  how  would  you  characterize  him7 

QUINN  I  think  he  is  very  capable  He  fits  into  congress 
very  well  He's  risen  very  well  I  think  his 
colleagues  trust  him  He's  a  thoughtful  guy  He 
is  not  given  to  a  lot  of  the  usual  political 
rhetoric  I  think  if  you  sit  down  and  make  a 
political  deal  with  Jerry  Lewis,  you  know  he's 
going  to  deal  with  the  cards  out  on  the  table 
honestly  He  certainly,  I  think,  just  thinks  about 
the  process  and  has  worked  at  it  and  has  been  a 
pretty  good  congressman  [Assemblyman]  Carley  [V  ] 
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Porter  was  an  interesting  one  at  that  time  He  was 
m  his  last  years,  but  he  was  close  to  Monagan 
because  he  had  been  chairman  of  the  Water  Committee 
when  Monagan  first  became  a  legislator  And  at 
that  time  they  were  still  doing  water  law  and  he 
was  still  involved  in  that 

SENEY  He  was  chairman  of  the  Water  Committee  when  the 
state  water  project  was  being  drawn  up? 

QUINN  Yes  The  Burns-Porter  Act1  was  the  [state  water 
project  referendum] 

SENEY  Bond  act  2 

QUINN  Most  of  the  water  policies  of  California  emanate 

from  Carley  Porter  who,  like  Lanterman,  spent  a  lot 
of  time  on  that  issue  and  really  did  dominate  it 
He  had  very  good  staff  [Ronald  B  ]  Ron  Robie,  now 
a  superior  judge  one  of  my  best  friends,  was  his 
staff  guy  then  But  then  he  was  again  somebody  who 
used  staff  very,  very  well  At  the  time  I  knew  him 
he  [Porter]  was  rather  old  and  probably  not  as 
effective  as  he  might  have  been  He  was  still 
somebody  with  a  real  career  and  accomplishments  in 
the  state  legislature  [Assemblyman]  Leo  [J  ]  Ryan 
was  one,  again  he  was  a  friend  of  Monagan' s,  in  the 

P  B  1106,  1959  Reg  Sess  Cal  Stat  ,  ch  1762 

Proposition  1  (November  1960) 
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higher  education  area 
SENEY  Again  a  Democrat 
QUINN  A  Democrat 

SENEY  Partisan  lines  didn't  matter  much  then 
QUINN  Much  less  then,  in  those  days,  it  mattered  some 
[Assemblyman]  Alan  Sieroty,  interestingly,  is  a 
very  liberal  Democrat,  was  certainly  not  part  of 
Monagan's  crew  at  all,  but  he  did  a  pretty  good 
30b,  I  thought,  of  representing  that  very  liberal 
position  [Assemblyman]  John  Stull,  who  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  conservative  members  then 
and  not  particularly  close  to  Monagan,  although 
later  on  he  became  Monagan's  caucus  chairman  I 
thought  he  represented  the  conservative  position 
well,  and  he  was  interested  in  issues  He  spent  a 
lot  of  time  with  education 

SENEY  Now  when  we  say  conservative  in  the  context  of  the 
1969-1970  period  we  mean  a  very  different  kind  of 
conservative 

QUINN  I  think  we  did  More  of  the  traditional 

Republican  conservative,  very  little  of  the  social 
issues  type  of  conservatives  The  religious  right 
was  for  instance,  still  in  the  Democratic  party 
then  But  these  conservatives  in  the  caucus  then 
were  more  your  economic  and  law  enforcement 
conservatives  They  were  very  bothered  by,  say, 
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the  campus  riots  and  the  decline  of  the  law  and 
order  m  society 

SENEY  That's  a  good  transition  because  I  want  to  ask  you 
now  apart  from  the  personalities  and  individuals, 
what  were  the  issues  during  this  Monagan 
speakership7 

QUINN  Well,  there  was  the  whole  campus  violence 

SENEY  The  Berkeley  Free  Speech7 

QUINN  The  Berkeley  Free  Speech  thing  There  was  the 
coming  of  the  environmental  movement  after  the 
Santa  Barbara  oil  spill  Not  too  much  m  the  way 
of  fiscal  issues  then  There  was  a  recession  which 
cost  Monagan  the  speakership  m  1970,  and  it  was 
the  beginning  of  the  economic  problems  the  state 
had  later  on  There  were  the  beginning  of  property 
tax  reform  movements  I  think  had  somebody  like 
Monagan  been  speaker  there  probably  never  would 
have  been  a  Proposition  131  because  he  and  those 
moderate  Republicans  and  moderate  Democrats 
probably  could  have  solved  that  What  it  later 
became  was  the  effort  on  the  part  of  liberal 
Democrats  to  use  property  tax  reform  to  re¬ 
distribute  wealth  And  the  people  weren't  going  to 
buy  that,  and  they  never  did  solve  the  problem 

Proposition  13  (June  1978) 
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because  of  the  increase  m  property  taxes,  so 
people  finally  did  it  on  their  own 
SENEY  Of  course,  m  1970  this  was  a  period  of  inflation 
and  housing  prices  was  the  driving  force 
QUINN  Yes,  that's  right 

SENEY  You  know,  it's  interesting  to  look  at  the 

legislature  and  its  members  m  the  period  we  are 
discussing  now,  1969-1971  period  and  later,  even 
six  or  eight  years  later,  when  the  quality  seems  to 
be  down  and  partisanship  seems  to  be  up  The 
public  confidence  seems  to  be  down,  productivity 
seems  to  be  down,  but  perhaps  part  of  that  is  also 
m  terms  of  political  consensus  in  the  state 
There  was,  and  I'd  like  you  to  elaborate  on  this 
become  a  consensus  for 
[End  of  Tape  1  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

SENEY  Now,  go  ahead,  Tony 

QUINN  Well,  I  do  agree  with  the  notion  that  that  was  the 
high  point  of  the  legislature  m  1969-1970,  and  the 
consensus — and  I  have  actually  written  some  about 
that  and  taken  a  look  at  it — and  I  think  the 
consensus  is  that  we're  far  from  it  now  We  are 
from  it  for  some  demographic  reasons  The  state 
demography  has  changed  certainly  When  you  go  back 
to  the  1950s  and  the  three  great  things  that 
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California  accomplished  then  m  a  time  when  it 
grew  we  accomplished  the  university  system  with 
relatively  little  dissension  until  the  campus  riots 
era  came  We  accomplished  the  water  project  and 
moved  water  around  with  little  dissension  until  the 
environmentalist  era  came  Now  we  have  nothing  but 
dissension  in  the  water  area  And  we  built  the 
highway  system  Since  1970,  we  have  gone  from  a 
state  under  twenty  million  [in  population]  to  a 
state  of  well  over  thirty  million  and  we  virtually 
have  the  same  highway  system  And  there  is  so  much 
dissension  about  these  things  now  that  I  think  the 
people  don't  want  to  support  tax  increases  because 
they  don't  have  any  trust  in  where  it's  going  to  be 
spent  And  actually  the  increase  in  expenditures 
in  the  state  percentage  wise  m  the  last  ten  years 
has  gone  into  prisons,  which  is  not  a  particularly 
beneficial  thing  in  terms  of  doing  good  for  the 
people  You  have  to  spend  your  money  on  keeping 
the  people  safe 

SENEY  When  you  say  demographic  changes  in  the  context  of 
consensus,  what  do  you  mean7 

QUINN  I  think  that  two  things  are  really  noticeable  We 
are  aware  of  the  immigration,  this  huge  immigration 
into  the  state,  particularly  m  the  last  decade 
You  have  large  numbers  of  people  now  m  the  school 
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QUINN  age  population  who  have  no  stake  m  state 

government  because  they  are  non-English  speaking, 
they  are  non-citizens  they  don't  vote,  and  the 
schools  have  been  screaming  about  the  enormous 
numbers  of  people  that  are  entering  the  schools 
At  the  same  time  the  political  structure  is  not  one 
that  reflects  the  school-age  population  as  it  did 
during  the  1950s  when  voters  were  people  who  had 
children  m  schools  The  voting  population  is 
much  older  We  have  a  difference  at  the  younger 
level,  [a]  totally  different  make-up  of  the  younger 
population  m  California  than  we  do  with  older 
population  The  older  population  is  much  heavier 
white  and  black  The  younger  population  percentage 
wise  is  much  heavier  Hispanic  and  Asian  The 
voting  population  is  older  white  and  black  The 
Hispanic-Asian  population  doesn't  vote  as  much  for 
demographic  reasons  So  building  on  that 
consensus  is  so  much  more  difficult,  and  the  state 
tends  to  pull  itself  apart  because  of  demographic 
changes 

We  have  to  commute  a  much  longer  distance 
because  housing  prices  require  people  to  move  so 
much  farther  away  from  where  they  work  Our  jobs 
are  no  longer  the  traditional  blue  collar  jobs  in 
the  city  center,  they  are  the  jobs  now  found  either 
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QUINN  low-skill  service  jobs  and  low-skill  manufacturing 
jobs  m  the  city  center,  or  high  skill  service  and 
manufacturing  jobs  out  in  the  business  parks  in  the 
suburbs  And  I  think  that  makes  the  consensus  so 
much  more  difficult  It  leads  to  the  question 
Can  California  be  governed*?  And  I  want  to  do  some 
writing  on  what  we  are  seeing  in  the  1990s  census 
in  this  area 

But  going  back  to  the  Monagan  era,  you  had  a 
state  that  was  more  homogeneous  then  You  have  a 
state  that  is  less  homogeneous  now  You  had  a 
state  then  where  people  were  much  more  aware,  I 
think,  of  the  legislature,  who  their  legislators 
were,  and  took  more  of  an  interest  in  that  You 
really  had  more  marginality  in  the  politics  then 
You  had  more  politically  marginal  areas  You  had 
turnover  In  the  1960s  compared  to  the  1980s,  I 
did  some  research  at  one  time  it  was  probably 
twice  as  much  turnover  among  members  Even  when  I 
was  there  along  with  senior  members,  there  were  a 
lot  of  new  members  There  were  some,  like 
[Assemblyman  Robert]  Bob  Beverly  was  the  second  or 
third  term,  Frank  Murphy,  Pete  Wilson  A  number  of 
the  young  class  of  1966,  [Assemblyman]  Paul  Priolo 
who  later  became  leader,  who  were  pretty  good 
legislators  then  and  they  were  not  terribly  senior 
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Now  people  stay  in  these  gerrymandered  districts  a 
much  longer  time  I  think  you  had  a  better  quality 
of  people  because  you  didn't  have  to  spend  all  of 
your  time  raising  campaign  funds  and  there  was  not 
the  frustration  that  comes  from  being  in  the 
minority  knowing  you  were  a  member  of  the  majority 
I  mean  they  had  gone  from  Republican  to  Democratic 
back  to  Republican  m  a  decade 

SENEY  One  of  the  institutions  that's  changed  within  the 

legislature  is  the  institution  of  the  speaker 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  And  I  think  maybe  Monagan  can  be  described  as  the 

last  old-style  speaker  By  that  I  mean  he  is  more 
like  [Speaker  of  the  Assembly]  Ralph  [M  ]  Brown, 
Unruh's  immediate  predecessor  Or  [Speaker  of  the 
Assembly  L  H  ]  Luther  Lincoln  who  preceded  Ralph 
Brown 

QUINN  I  don't  really  agree  with  that  I  mean  Unruh  made 
it  a  modern  speakership  Monagan  continued  the 
modern  speakership  It  was  during  Monagan' s  time 
that  they  did  the  Legislature  Reorganization  Act1 
which  led  to  the  full-time  legislature  that  met 
during  a  full  two-year  session  You  had  the  full¬ 
time  but  it  was  individual  years  Monagan  was  very 

Proposition  4  (November  1972) 
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interested  m  the  reformative  process  The 
reformative  process  was  taking  place  then  He 
continued  the  reforms  of  the  Unruh  era  Moretti  I 
think,  was  probably  a  less  effective  speaker,  more 
of  a  political  speaker,  than  the  two  before  him 
Leo  McCarthy  who  succeeded  him  was  I  thought  a  very 
effective  speaker,  sort  of  in  the  flowering  of  the 
policy-oriented  period  And  the  speaker  took  over 
running  the  state,  I  think,  a  large  part  during  the 
[Governor  Edmund  G  ]  Jerry  Brown,  [Jr  ]  era, 
because  Jerry  Brown  wasn't  interested  m  his  state 
administration 

SENEY  I  think  what  I  was  trying  to  say,  and  not  saying  it 
very  well,  was  that  Monagan  was  less  partisan  than 
Unruh  was 

QUINN  Yes  He  had  to  be  He  really  had  no  choice  He 

had  to  be  He  was  actually  much  more  partisan  as  a 
person,  but  he  was  forced  by  having  only  forty-one 
votes  to  be  a  less  partisan  speaker 

SENEY  I  guess  what  I  am  thinking  about,  for  example  is 
he  appoints  Bob  Moretti  to  be  chairman  of  Finance 
and  Insurance 

QUINN  Yes  That's  right  A  major  mistake 
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SENEY  Yes  And  Moretti,  of  course,  is  quite  candid  about 
this  He  comments  m  an  interview1  that  when 
Bagley  came  to  him  and  offered  him  Public  Utilities 
and  Corporations  [Committee]  on  behalf  of  Speaker 
Monagan,  he  said,  MNo  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it  Would  you  want  it9  I  want  Finance  and 
Insurance  " 

QUINN  He  didn’t  get  Finance  and  Insurance  He  got 

Government  Organizations  That  was  how  he  used  it 
Beverly  was  Finance  and  Insurance 

SENEY  I  was  under  the  impression  that  Moretti  had  run 
Finance  and  Insurance 

QUINN  Now,  let's  see  Let  me  look  at  this  I  have  my 

rule  book  I  have  rule  books  back  to  1920  Except 
I  am  missing,  which  is  really  very  interesting  to 
me,  the  [Governor]  Culbert  [L  ]  Olson  period  when 
the  Democrats  came  back  m  I  wish  I  had  the  rule 
books  for  that  era 

SENEY  The  1938  to  1942  period 

QUINN  Yes  I  am  missing  them  for  the  elections  of  1936 
and  1938  That  1938  election  I  really  wish  I  had 
I  got  all  the  election  figures  and  everything  else 
for  all  of  the  other  elections  [Reading] 


^ob  Moretti,  "Oral  History  Interview,  Legislative-Governor 
Relations  m  the  Reagan  Years,"  by  Regional  Oral  History  Office, 
Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  1976 
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"Moretti,  chairman,  Committee  of  Finance  and 
Insurance  1966  to  1969,  Chairman  of  Government 
Organizations  He  had  been  chairman  before  He 
was  chairman  under  Unruh  and  he  became  Government 
Organizations  Committee  [chair]  and  a  member  of 
Finance  and  Insurance  Committee 
SENEY  I  stand  corrected  But  at  any  rate  later  Monagan 
thought  that  was  a  mistake  Moretti  raised  a  lot 
of  money  to  spend  in  the  1970  election 
QUINN  Exactly  right 

SENEY  That  has  always  struck  me  as  a  serious  blunder  on 
Monagan' s  part,  not  to  recognize  it 
QUINN  Yes  Monagan  later  on  kind  of  admitted  He 

kept  the  Unruh  staff  which  tended  to  be  a  lot  of 
Democrats  The  problem  with  Republicans  always 
have  is  getting  a  good  policy-oriented  staff 
because  policy-oriented  Republican  people  end  up 
working  m  the  private  sector  Policy-oriented 
Democrats  want  to  change  the  world,  so  they  go  to 
work  for  government  That's  always  been  my  view  of 
it  And  Monagan  did  not  have  an  awful  lot  of 
people  to  choose  from  m  the  way  of  policy-oriented 
people 

There  were  Republicans  who  were  critical  that  he 
didn't  clean  the  staff  out  and  bring  in  a 
Republican  staff 
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QUINN  Yes  He  had  some  good  policy-oriented  Republicans 
Al  Lipson  certainly  But  not  very  much  in  the  way 
of  a  political  operation,  of  a  Republican-oriented 
political  operation 

SENEY  Was  the  assembly  caucus  staff  m  existence  at  this 
time7 

QUINN  Yes,  they  were  just  starting  out 

SENEY  Let's  go  back  to  the  reforms  that  were  going  on  in 
the  legislature  Particularly,  could  you  describe 
for  us  what  these  reforms  were  What  changes  had 
gone  on  from  1966  to  19727 

QUINN  Well  we  had  gone  to  the  full-time  legislature  and 
a  fully-staffed  legislature  And  then  we  went  to 
the  full  two-year  session  which  was  intended  to 
stop  the  backlog  All  of  those  reforms  seemed  to 
be  really  at  their  best  period  then  What  you  had 
gotten  away  from  was  a  legislature  that  was  run  by 
the  lobbyists,  which  was  the  part-time  legislature 
before  Unruh  And  I  did  not  feel  that  the 
lobbyists'  influence  was  particularly  great  with 
Monagan  nor  was  there  this  fetish  about  raising 
campaign  funds  which  has  now  shifted  it  so  that  the 
legislature  of  today  arbitrates  between  special 
interests  There  was  much  less  of  that  then  I 
think  the  legislature  today  really  doesn't  do  very 
much  policy  that  affects  the  state  They  arbitrate 
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things  that  are  of  interest  to  special  interests 
To  some  degree  the  lobbyists  are  back  running  the 
show,  but  not  in  the  same  sense  that  you  had  the 
old  [Lobbyist  Arthur  H  ]  Artie  Samish,  rather 
because  the  lobbyists,  now  many  of  them  are  much 
more  experienced  than  the  legislators  There  are  a 
great  many  lobbyists  who  were  legislators  long 
before  any  current  member  of  the  legislature 

SENEY  They  have  the  institutional  memory ^ 

QUINN  And  they  have  the  institutional  memory  You  end  up 
with  so  many  of  these  important  issues,  various 
lobbyists  simply  negotiating  the  issue  and  the 
legislators  going  through  the  actions  of  passing 
what  was  negotiated  into  law  I  don't  believe  that 
was  the  case  when  Monagan  was  speaker  I  certainly 
can't  remember  any  incidents  where  just  a  bunch  of 
lobbyists  sat  down  and  negotiated  the  major  bills 
The  members  were  much  more  the  ones  who  called  the 
shots  During  the  Monagan  era,  the  era  of 
[Senator]  Hugh  [M  ]  Burns  came  to  an  end  m  the 
senate  They  still  did  very  much  of  that  time  in 
the  senate,  but  it  was  kind  of  in  a  partnership 
with  certain  of  the  old-line  senators,  the  [State 
Senator  Randolph]  Randy  Colliers,  and  they  ran  the 
senate  by  themselves  without  any  input  from 
anybody  The  public  was  pretty  much  kept  out  of 
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the  senate’s  affairs  Monagan  tried  to  reach  out, 

I  think,  more  as  speaker  to  involve  the  public  m 
what  was  going  on  We  spent  a  lot  of  our  time 
putting  out  a  report  to  the  people  that  was  sent  to 
all  of  the  libraries  m  California  So  you  could 
go  into  the  library  and  you  got  a  report  on  what 
your  legislator  has  accomplished  this  past  year 
As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  such  a  thing  now  If 
there  was,  it  would  just  be  a  puff  piece  on  the 
wonderful  job  that  Willie  Brown  is  doing  or 
something  like  that  This  was  a  substance  piece 
for  the  time  that  attempted  to  explain  the  budget, 
that  attempted  to  talk  about  what  the  legislature 
did  I  may  even  have  a  copy  of  that  around  here 
Anyway,  there  was  just  more  of  a  sense  that  the 
public  ought  to  be  informed  than  I  think  there  is 
today 

SENEY  Has  this  now  reversed^ 

QUINN  After  you  leave  I’ll  search  around  and  try  to  find 
that  and  next  time  we  get  together,  I  can  show  it 
to  you  I  know  I  brought  it  to  work  and  I  had  it 
here  for  a  while,  and  I  put  it  some  place  Yes, 
there  was  much  more  of  a  public  process  It's 
interesting  to  reflect  on  the  failure  of  m  many 
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ways  Proposition  91,  the  Political  Reform  Act, 
which  was  supposed  to  make  all  this  public  through 
reporting  The  legislature  is  much  less  a  public 
process  now  even  though  there  are  some  very  good 
reporters  around  who  write  a  lot  about  it  It  gets 
much  less  television  coverage 

Let's  talk  about  the  press  coverage  During  this 
period,  beginning  m  1970  KABC  had  a  bureau,  KNBC 
had  a  bureau,  both  from  Los  Angeles  There  were 
bureaus  from  San  Francisco,  there  were  regular  TV 
[television]  bureaus 
Yes 

No,  I  don't  think  anyone  does  now  except  for  local 
stations 

The  local  stations  do  it 

Have  people  who  specialize  in  the  state 
politics  What  was  the  role  of  the  press'3  How  did 
it  function  during  this  period  we're  talking  about”3 
I'm  not  that  familiar  with  it  I  didn't  know  that 
many  of  the  press  people  There  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  more  of  a  camaraderie  between  the  press 
and  certain  of  the  older  members  which  may  have 
been  a  problem  for  the  press  at  that  time  There 
seemed  to  be  more  coverage  of  what  the  legislature 
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QUINN  did  People  were  more  aware  of  it  I  think  the 
quality  of  the  press  today  is  as  good  as  the 
quality  was  then  You  have  more  analytical  writers 
today  You  had  probably  more  willingness  of  the 
press,  then,  just  to  write  down  whatever  the 
politicians  told  them,  whereas  they  get  more 
analytical  today  At  the  same  time  you  had  lots  of 
television  cameras  that  were  focused  on  what  was 
going  on  and  there  was  a  lot  of  reporting  to  the 
people  at  large  The  coverage  of  the  legislature 
today  is  restricted  to  the  page  three  of  the  L  A 
Times .  page  three  of  the  r Sacramento]  Bee  The 
type  of  the  article  that  most  of  the  papers  that 
have  people  here,  I  think  they  are  read  by  a 
minority  m  California,  maybe  a  small  minority 
The  masses  that  watch  TV  learn  very  little  about 
what  goes  on  m  the  legislature  And  there  is 
absolutely  no  sign  at  all  today  that  the  people  can 
be  aroused  to  vote  for  a  legislative  candidate 
based  on  that  person  being,  say  an  independent 
voice  for  them  m  the  legislature 

Go  back  to  the  [Eugene  A  ]  Chappie  era,  [El 
Dorado  County  Supervisor]  Bob  Dore,  a  local 
supervisor,  ran  for  the  state  senate  up  here  in  the 
state  senate  primary  for  [Senator  John]  Doolittle's 
seat  He  was  the  local  candidate  He  was  the  guy 
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that  had  gone  up  through  the  ranks  much  as  the 
legislators  in  the  past  did 

He  was  an  El  Dorado  County  Supervisor 
Yes  He  was  a  decorated  war  veteran  He  lost  to 
[Assemblyman]  Tim  Leslie,  who  did  not  at  the  time 
live  in  the  district  Leslie  had  the  support  of 
the  political  organization  m  Sacramento — the 
governor,  the  party,  the  caucus — they  poured  all 
kinds  of  money  into  the  district  and  got  him 
elected  fairly  easy  That's  how  elections  seem  to 
go  now  Whereas  a  citizen  politician  has  a  much 
harder  time  getting  elected 
And  the  Democrats  stayed  out  of  that  race 
Yes,  out  of  that  one 
The  Democratic  leadership 

Yes  There  was  a  reason  for  the  Democrats  to  stay 
out 

What  was  the  reason’ 

Reapportionment  They  needed  a  dumping  ground  for 
all  of  the  Republican  growth  in  this  area  and  they 
wanted  that  to  be  the  dumping  ground 
So  they  didn't  want  any  Democrats’ 

They  didn't  need  a  Democrat  in  there  It  would 
have  cost  them  more  headaches  to  have  another 
Democrat  m  there  But  this  really  makes  a  point 
about  going  back  to  that  era,  where  you  had  the 
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citizens  running,  and  you  didn't  have  the  big 
campaign  And  you  certainly  didn't  have  a  bunch  of 
people  that  had  been  legislative  staff  just  showing 
up  out  of  nowhere  The  Democrats  first  did  that 
And  then  the  Republicans — "Monkey  see,  Monkey  do" — 
began  to  promote  legislative  staffers  You  have 
several  people  in  the  legislature  now  that  from 
what  I  can  tell  never  had  any  contact  or  any  roots 
m  their  district  at  all,  they  are  entirely 
Sacramento 

SENEY  Well,  there  does  seem  to  be  a  different  recruitment 
pattern  now  for  members  of  the  legislature  than 
then 

QUINN  Yes  That 1 s  right 

SENEY  Mr  Chappie,  whom  we  have  mentioned  here,  had  been 
on  the  El  Dorado  County  Board  of  Supervisors  before 
being  m  the  legislature  And  [State  Senator]  Paul 
[J  ]  Lunardi  from  that  same  era  had  been  a  city 
councilman  and  mayor  of  Roseville,  then  held  the 
assembly  seat  that  Mr  Chappie  got  when  Lunardi 
went  on  to  the  senate 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  There's  quite  a  different  recruitment  Very 

practical  people  of  background  in  local  government 
moving  on  to  state  government 

QUINN  Yes  Now  that  same  district  is  held  by 
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[Assemblyman]  David  Knowles  who  did  not  ever  hold 
any  legislative  position  before  this  that  I  am 
aware  of,  ran  as  an  ideologue  Clearly,  he  had  an 
ideological  point  of  view,  ran  with  the  support  the 
first  time  out  of  the  Sacramento  Republican  caucus, 
and  very  much  kind  of  rode  into  the  changes  that 
were  taking  place  up  there  Defeated  [Assemblyman 
Norman  S  ]  Norm  Waters,  who  really  represented  the 
old  way,  came  really  out  of  the  Chappie  mold  Bob 
Dore  had  been  a  supporter  of  Norm  Waters,  for 
example,  although  he  was  a  Republican  So  there 
are  those  kinds  of  changes  We  do  not  have  citizen 
legislators  to  the  degree  that  you  had  at  that 
time 

SENEY  Going  back  to  the  changes  that  were  going  on  m 

this  period  of  1966  to  1970  m  the  legislature,  one 
of  the  changes  is  that  it  now  becomes  a  full-time 
body  Salaries  are  increased,  and  staffs  are 
increased  One  of  the  things  that  has  been 
mentioned  in  various  ways  is  that  prior  to  this 
becoming  a  full-time  body,  the  legislators  from 
outside  the  Sacramento  area  would  come  to  town  for 
the  session,  leaving  their  families  at  home  They 
would  share  apartments  They  would  rent  motels 
And  there  was  a  kind  of  camaraderie  after  hours, 
they  were  friends  as  well  as  members  of  the 
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legislature  And  that  tended  to  make  the  process 
less  partisan  and  more  productive  Were  you 
familiar  with  that9 

QUINN  Less  partisan,  maybe  It  was  less  partisan  then, 
going  back  to  the  era  where  we  really  were  a  one- 
party  state  before  1958  With  cross-filing  you 
were  really  kind  of  a  one-party,  quasi-Republican 
state  Much  less  productive,  I  think  I  have  done 
some  research  into  that  era  You  had  a  fair  number 
of  legislators  that  went  to  jail  You  had  great 
instances  of  corruption  bribery  These  guys  were 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  Artie  Samishes  and 
there  were  a  lot  of  them  around  And  in  the 
fifties  they  began  to  reform  themselves,  and  in  the 
sixties  Unruh  carried  it  on  through  The  coming  of 
a  two-party  system  was  good  for  the  California 
legislature  You  had  the  party  accountability  I 
think  political  parties  are  a  good  thing  The  old 
system,  the  old  non-partisan  system  was  probably 
not  However,  what's  happened  now  is  that  we  have 
a  mossif led  party  that  is  m  such  control  of  the 
assembly  and  senate  that  they  can't  be  removed,  and 
so  you  have  a  minority  that's  very  frustrated 
because  they  can  never  become  the  majority  And 
when  that  was  one  party  in  control  for  twenty 
years,  you  get  all  of  the  problems  of  one  party 
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rule  that  you  have  in  the  assembly  now 
Interestingly,  one  of  the  men  that  really  made  a 
big  change  m  the  1950s  m  terms  of  reforming  the 
legislature  was  [Assemblyman]  Caspar  [W  ] 
Weinberger,  who  later  went  on  to  other  things  But 
you  began  to  have  so  many  outstanding  members 
elected  in  the 

How  do  you  mean  Caspar  Weinberger9  What  did 
Caspar  Weinberger  do9 

Caspar  Weinberger  was  the  one  that  got  all  of  the 
liquor  laws  repealed  In  the  post-prohibition  era, 
Artie  Samish  had  managed  to  get  a  variety  of  fair 
trade  liquor  laws  passed  by  the  liquor  industry 
They  could  control  who  could  distribute  beer,  you 
know,  who  could  do  the  various  things  in  liquor 
business  m  California,  and  it  was  all  done  through 
the  bribery  and  corruption  of  that  era  Weinberger 
came  in  and  I  gather  he  was — he  was  elected  in 
1952 — chairman  of  whatever  committee  had  control  of 
that  But  he  wrote  most  of  the  reforms  and  ended  a 
very  corrupt  control  over  our  liquor  system  here 
Artie  Samish’ s  source  of  power  was  from  the  liquor 
industry  They  funded  his  campaign  to  keep  the 
various  laws  that  existed  I  am  not  all  that 
familiar  with  it,  other  than  it  was  Caspar 
Weinberger  as  a  liberal  Republican  from  San 
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Francisco  who  changed  all  of  that 

SENEY  Well,  even  the  number  of  bar  licenses  was  severely 
curtailed,  so  a  license  was  an  extraordinarily 
valuable  thing,  worth  more  than  the  bar  itself 

QUINN  Yes  You  may  be  more  familiar  with  that  than  I  am 

SENEY  But  in  terms  of  the  liquor  laws  and  the  other  kinds 
of  corruption,  I  wonder  if  you  consider  the 
legislature,  despite  this,  during  this  period  a 
representative  body  That  is,  that  it  fairly 
reflected  the  demographics  and  political  outlook  in 
California 

QUINN  You  mean  the  legislature  of  the  194  0s  and  the 

1950s,  somewhat  less  so  I  think  the  legislature 
after  1958  probably  did  What  you  got  in  the 
legislature  was  your  local,  small  businessman,  who 
managed  to  get  the  support  of  whatever  the  local 
establishment  was  They  would  run  him  through  the 
local  Rotary  Clubs  and  that,  and  get  elected  A 
lot  of  those  legislators  didn't  stay  too  long, 
possibly,  they  weren't  really  able  to  accomplish 
much  And  I  think  they  ran  kind  of  on  this  non¬ 
partisan  thing  It  didn't  matter  whether  you  were 
a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  so  you  really  didn’t 
represent  the  ideological  view  I  don't  know  if 
there  was  much  ideology  m  the  legislature  of  the 
forties  and  early  fifties 
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SENEY  From  what  I  understand  the  seating  was  not  done  on 
a  Democrat  and  Republican  basis,  it  was  done  on  the 
basis  of  geography 

QUINN  And  on  the  basis  of  whomever  had  been  elected 

speaker  But  I  never  thought  those  speakers  of 
that  era  were  particularly  good  speakers,  or  there 
was  a  particularly  good  legislature  It  seemed  to 
me  that  it  got  better  The  legislature  probably 
was  improved  although  I  knew  some  of  the  people 
from  then  later  on  after  the  coming  of  the  two- 
party  system,  which  begins  with  the  1954  election 
And  you  got  Democrats  who  were  Democrats  and 
Republicans  who  were  Republicans  rather  than 

SENEY  This  was  the  ending  of  cross-filing 

QUINN  Yes,  the  ending  of  cross-filing 

SENEY  I  guess  then  you  had  to  identify  yourself  by  party 

QUINN  [Inaudible]  You  identified  yourself  by  party, 
cross-filing  ended  in  1959 

SENEY  I  have  heard  comments  that  Speaker  Ralph  Brown  was 
a  good  speaker 

QUINN  I  think  he  was  I’m  not  very  familiar  with  him, 

but  I  gather  that  he  probably  was  Luther  Lincoln 
was  probably  a  pretty  good  speaker  [Assemblyman] 
Sam  [L  ]  Collins  was  not  [Assemblyman  Charles  W  ] 
Lyon  was  not  I  don't  know  that  [Assemblyman  James 
W  ]  Silliman  was  a  very  good  speaker 
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SENEY  On  what  basis  do  you  say  that  Collins  was  not 

QUINN  He  was  a  crook  He  was  indicted  I  am  pretty 

sure  that  he  was  indicted  as  part  of  the  liquor 
scandals  of  the  early  fifties  Charlie  Lyon,  who 
was  a  speaker  m  the  late  forties,  was  sentenced  to 
jail  He  was  the  last  Republican  to  represent 
Beverly  Hills 

SENEY  He  was  close  to  Samish 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  When  we  get  up  into  the  1966  election,  that's 
perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  resurgence  of 
Republicans  after  a  very  disastrous  defeat  in  1958 
1958  is  an  important  year  in  California 

QUINN  Yes  And  they  do  never  quite  come  back  all  the  way 
from  1958  because  we  never  really  got  the 
legislature  back  to  the  members  that  they  had 
before  '58  In  1966  the  Democrats  committed 
suicide 

SENEY  How  did  they  do  that* 

QUINN  Well,  the  [Governor  Edmund  G  ]  Brown,  [Sr  ] -Unruh 
fighting,  the  in-fighting  of  the  Democratic  party, 
all  the  fighting  over  Vietnam  It  got  torn  to 
pieces  and  Ronald  Reagan  was  able  to  create  what 
later  became  the  Reagan  Democrat  The  people  that 
were  the  strongest  parts  of  the  Democratic  party 
found  reason  to  leave  the  party  I  don't  think 
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they  have  ever  had  any  reason  to  come  back  I  mean 
people  that  would  have  very  willingly  voted  for 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman,  I  am  sure  have  no 
intention  of  voting  for  whomever  the  Democrats  run 
in  1992  for  president,  and  it  works  its  way  through 
the  state  also  The  Republicans  have  become  the 
executive  party  and  the  Democrats  the  legislative 
party 

1966  was  a  disastrous  year  for  the  Democrats  in 
terms  of  the  executive  branch  They  lost  the 
governorship 

They  lost  everything  except  the  attorney- 

general 

Yes  Was  the  legislature  reelected*? 

Yes 

It  was  a  disastrous  year  for  the  Democrats  They 
held  on  to  the  legislature  then  lose  the  assembly 
in  1968,  to  regain  it  again  m  1970 
And  lost  the  senate  for  one  year,  too,  regained 
that  m  1970 

How  would  you  explain  the  defeat  of  the  Democrats, 
just  through  the  in-fighting  of  Unruh  and  Brown*? 
Well  with  the  beginning  of  the  problem  the 
Democratic  party  has  today,  which  was  that  within 
the  party  essentially  the  support  for  the  concerns 
of  working  class  Americans,  working-class 
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Californians  I  think  they  ceased  to  be  that  I 
mean  that  was  the  beginning  of  their  fixation  with 
the  various  causes  that  have  You  know,  the 

Vietnam  War  movement  divided  the  Democrats  much 
more  than  it  did  the  Republicans  But  those  who 
had  to  go  out  and  fight  the  war  were  from 
Democratic  families,  and  suddenly  the  Democrats 
were  no  longer  in  support  of  their  kids  that  were 
overseas  And  I  think  that  and  the  campus  riots 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  it  The  notion  that  the 
spoiled  brats  that  were  going  to  school  didn't 
appreciate  how  hard  their  parents  had  worked  to  get 
them  there  The  Democrats  seemed  altogether  too 
fixated  with  campus  rioters  You  had  the  Watts 
not  at  that  time  The  racial  antagonisms  m  the 
Democratic  party  began  taking  shape  So  all  of 
those  things  were  the  failure  of  the  consensus 
The  consensus  of  California  which  really  existed 
during  the  early  Pat  Brown  years  came  from  the 
Democratic  party  doing  things  The  Democrats  were 
the  ones  who  were  responsible  for  most  of  those  big 
things  m  the  late  fifties 

SENEY  You  described  earlier,  or  alluded  to  the  fact,  that 
the  1970  defeat  of  Monagan  really  had  more  to  do 
with  national  economic 
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SENEY  There  was  a  recession  going  on 

QUINN  Yes  And  the  working  class  Democrats  to  some 

degree  went  back  to  the  Democratic  party  The 
Republicans'  problem  has  always  been  that  they 
really  don't  do  much  for  those  folks  either  They 
fed  them  a  whole  lot  of  rhetoric  then 
[End  of  Tape  2  Side  A] 
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[Session  2,  September  4,  1991] 

[Begin  Tape  3  Side  A] 

SENEY  We  were  talking  last  time  about  Mr  Monagan  and  his 
speakership,  and  there  was  one  thing  I  didn't  ask 
you  about  that  I  must  ask  you  about,  and  that  is 
Jesse  Unruh  You  didn't  tell  me  much  about  him, 
and  I '  d  like  you  to  give  me  your  views  on  him  and 
his  accomplishments,  and  whatever  you  have  to  say 
QUINN  It  was  very  interesting  Unruh  had  fallen  from  the 
speakership  m  1968,  and  I  think  it  was  something 
of  a  surprise  He  was  the  minority  leader  for  part 
of  the  time  He  was  certainly  still  a  powerful 
personality  around  the  legislature,  but  we  saw  very 
little  of  him  or  very  little  sign  of  him  m 
Monagan* s  office  He  spent  most  of  that  time 
getting  ready  to  run  for  governor  He  spent  very 
little  time  m  the  legislature,  the  whole  year  of 
1970,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  simply  gone 
SENEY  How  do  you  rate  him  as  an  individual^ 

QUINN  Well,  I  think  he  rates  much  better  now  I  think  he 
really  did  make  a  very  large  contribution  to  the 
whole  legislative  process  I  know  people  agree, 
most  people  seem  to  feel  that  way  now  I  think 
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that  with  the  feeling  that  the  legislature  has 
declined  m  stature  m  the  past  decade,  his  years 
look  that  much  better  So  I  would  probably  concur 
with  conventional  wisdom  as  far  as  the  Unruh  years 
go  I  must  say  that  I  wouldn't  probably  have  felt 
that  way  in  1969  He  was  a  highly  partisan  person 
and  had  the  reputation  of  "Big  Daddy  " 

There  are  a  lot  stories  about  Jesse  Unruh  and 
people  talk  about,  for  example,  especially  locking 
the  legislature  up 

That  all  took  place  long  before  I  came  I 
mean  people  around  Monagan's  office  knew  the  Unruh 
stories  He  and  Monagan  kept  some  of  the  Unruh 
staff  that  did  more  technical  work,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  pretty  decent  relationship 
between  Unruh  and  Monagan  in  terms  of  the 
institution  But  Unruh  clearly  had  his  mind  on 
different  things  by  that  point 
Did  they  meet  together  frequently7 
No  I  don't  believe  so  Monagan's  allies  among 
the  Democrats  were  different  people  than  Unruh 
Were  you  aware  of  his  plans  and  planning  for  his 
Democratic  run7 

Just  that  he  was  doing  it  then  I  did  not  pay  very 
much  attention  to  that 

So  he  was  pretty  much  out  of  the  [picture]  as  far 
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as  you  were  concerned  Who  was  the  leading 
Democrat  that  had  to  be  contended  with7 
QUINN  Well,  of  course,  Bob  Moretti  became  the  leading 
Democrat  There  really  wasn't  one  They  made 
[Assemblyman]  John  [J  ]  Miller  from  Oakland  the 
minority  leader  and  that  was  simply  a  temporary 
thing  The  Democrats,  I  don't  believe,  thought 
they  were  going  to  get  back  in  nearly  as  quickly  as 
they  did  Moretti  was  the  only  one  that  looked 
like  he  had  any  hope  of  the  Democrats  winning  a 
majority  back  The  sense  was  Ronald  Reagan  would 
win  the  reelection  in  1970  by  an  enormous  margin, 
carrying  more  Republicans  m  As  it  happened  he 
carried  less  Republicans  m 
SENEY  How  do  you  explain  that7 

QUINN  There  was  a  recession  in  the  aircraft  industry  that 
year,  that  was  a  pretty  easy  explanation 
SENEY  And  you  think  that  would  do  it7 

QUINN  Yes  That  did  it  with  the  vote  in  a  lot  of  the 

so-called  Reagan  Democrats  who  had  been  voting  for 
the  Republicans  prior  to  election  went  back  to 
their  Democratic  party 

SENEY  Reagan  had  strangely  short  coattails 
QUINN  He  always  had  short  coattails  m  California 
That's  right 

A  great  fund  raiser,  though 
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QUINN  Except  for  1980  when  he  did  carry  in  California 
congressmen 

SENEY  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  about 
speaker  Monagan7 

QUINN  Not  really  I  thought  we  covered  that  pretty  well 
last  time 

SENEY  I  take  it  when  speaker  Monagan  moved,  when  the 

Republicans  lost  the  speakership,  you  then  had  to 
look  for  a  new  job 

QUINN  No  I  actually  stayed  on  for  two  more  years,  did 
the  reapportionment  work  then,  but  I  left  m  1973 
and  went  with  [Attorney  General  Evelle]  Ellie 
Younger 

SENEY  Why  did  you  do  that7 

QUINN  Well,  I  was  somewhat  tired  of  the  legislature  then 
It  was  much  more  difficult  to  go  back  into  the 
minority,  and  I  don't  think  we  were  doing 
particularly  productive  work  at  that  time,  the 
staff  was  not  terribly  well  motivated  Monagan  was 
looking  around  to  do  something  else  There  were 
some  divisions  in  the  caucus  Evelle  Younger  was 
looking  for  a  non-lawyer  who  could  do  some  speech 
writing  and  some  basic  writing  for  him  And  that's 
how  I  happened  to  be  hired  I  had  a  friend  that 
worked  m  his  office 

Let's  go  back  for  a  moment  here  Going  from  the 
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majority  to  minority,  can  you  describe  what 
election  night  was  like  for  you7 

QUINN  I  was  not  here  I  went  down  to  Texas  on  that 
election  night  so  I  really  can't  tell  you  much 
about  that 

SENEY  When  did  you  hear  of  it7 

QUINN  Well,  I  called  in,  and  they  told  me  that  they 

probably  had  lost  the  majority  So  I  got  back  the 
next  day  and  it  was  kind  of  shock  for  everyone 
And  then  in  1972  they  did  much  worse  They  lost 
another  eight  seats  So  by  1973  the  Republicans 
were  down  to  less  than  thirty  seats  where  they  had 
been  up  above  forty 

SENEY  What  kind  of  things  did  you  do  in  the  caucus  in 
those  two  years  besides  the  reapportionment7 

QUINN  I  did  some  kind  of  basic  research  I  was  part  of 
the  research  staff  We  had  a  research  staff  and  a 
political  staff  I  ended  up  on  the  research  side 

SENEY  I  take  it  looking  into  matters  that  Republicans 

hoped  would  position  them  to  win  maybe  in  1972  or 
19747 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  So  what  were  the  concerns  that  looked  like  they 
might  be  politically  savvy7 

QUINN  Well,  the  concern  was  the  Democrats  then  began  to 
move  toward  [United  States  Senator  George] 
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McGovern,  into  the  McGovern  mold,  the  anti-war 
thing,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  hurting  the 
Democrats  at  the  top  of  the  ticket  and  not  hurting 
them  at  all  at  the  bottom  We  were  not  very 
successful  during  those  years  m  finding  any  state 
issues  Ronald  Reagan  was  beginning  to  wear  rather 
thin  in  the  early  1970s  He  had  lost  much  of  his 
luster  and  much  of  his  prosperity,  much  of  his 
sense  of  political  prosperity  that  had  come  with 
Reagan 

SENEY  I  do  want  to  ask  you  about  Ronald  Reagan  and  maybe 
this  would  be  a  good  time  to  do  that,  about  his 
relationship  with  Republicans  m  the  legislature 
Were  you  part  of  any  of  that7 

QUINN  No  I  was  a  junior  staffer,  but  I  do  remember  that 
they  did  not  have  particularly  good  relations 
Reagan's  staff  had  something  of  a — people  thought — 
contemptuous  view  toward  the  legislature,  even  when 
the  Republicans  were  m  the  majority  The 
Republicans  in  the  majority  in  the  assembly  at 
least  were  from  the  more  moderate  wing,  some  of 
them  had  not  supported  Reagan  when  he  first  ran  I 
don't  think  their  relations  were  particularly  good, 
but  I  was  too  far  removed  to  really  make  any 
judgment 

What  is  your  overall  judgment  of  Reagan's 
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governorship9 

QUINN  I  think  it’s  probably  more  positive  now  than  it  was 
then 

SENEY  Can  you  give  me  a  vote9 

QUINN  Well,  the  thing  was  I  don't  think  he  really  did 
very  much  You  know,  the  state  budget  doubled 
while  he  was  governor  There  was  a  lot  of  rhetoric 
about  student  riots  and  all  this  kind  of  thing  I 
thought  Reagan  did  a  generally  not  very  good  30b  of 
leaving  a  legacy  He  learned  when  he  got  to 
Washington,  for  instance,  and  he  appointed  much 
younger  judges  If  you  want  to  leave  a  legacy  on 
the  court,  you  don’t  appoint  older  people  In  the 
case  of  Reagan,  he  had  a  lot  of  people  who  were 
kind  of  capping  their  legal  careers  as  judges, 
whereas  as  president  he  appointed  the  people  that 
were  m  the  middle  of  their  careers  and  would  stay 
on  the  bench  a  lot  longer  Jerry  Brown  did  that 
and  I  think  Reagan  learned  it  I  didn't  think 
Reagan  had  a  very  strong  staff  or  a  strong  cabinet 
I  think  he  had  a  stronger  staff  and  cabinet  as 
president  than  he  did  as  governor  He  left 
relatively  little  evidence  that  he  was  governor  of 
the  state 

How  do  you  account  for  the  budget  doubling9  He 
certainly  didn't  intend  that 
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QUINN  Well,  it  just  doubled  The  revenues  were  there 
They  never  solved  the  property  tax  issue  The 
property  tax  continued  to  generate  funds  that 
required  less  state  money  to  go  to  local 
government  The  state  continued  to  generate  a 
large  budget  Reagan  didn't  do  very  much  cutting, 
when  you  get  right  down  to  it  Many  of  the 
budgets  the  universities  prisons,  the  highways 
all  of  those  blossomed  under  Reagan  Reagan 
continued  many  of  the  Pat  Brown  programs,  most  of 
them 

SENEY  Don't  you  suppose  if  you  went  out  here  on  the 

street  and  asked  ten  people  if  they  thought  Reagan 
had  cut  budgets  while  he  was  governor,  they  would 
think  so 

QUINN  Yes  They  would  think  so,  but  he  did  not  in  a 
really  meaningful  way 

SENEY  I  guess  that  gets  to  his  ability  to  present  an 
image  to  the  press,  doesn't  lt^ 

QUINN  Yes  He  presented  a  different  image  than  he 

presented  as  governor,  I  thought  And  I  think  some 
of  the  press  people  who  viewed  him  very  closely  m 
those  years  would  agree  with  that  There  were 
things  written  about  him  after  he  left  the 
governorship  that  said  he  was  much  less 
ideological,  he  was  more  pragmatic 
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SENEY  Do  you  think  any  of  that  might  have  had  to  do  with 
his  plans  to  run  for  president  and  wanting  to  leave 
a  moderate  image  to  run  on'3 

QUINN  I  don't  think  that  so  much,  as  he  didn't  really 
have  the  support  m  the  legislature  to  do  very 
draconian  things,  even  though  he  may  have  wanted  to 
make  some  major  changes  Jerry  Brown  made  bigger 
changes  m  government  that  Reagan  did 

SENEY  How  do  you  mean”3 

QUINN  Brown  shifted  much  of  the  financing,  major  changes, 

you  know,  spent  money  quite  a  bit  differently  He 
had  a  more  activist  administration  Reagan,  once 
again,  had  a  lot  of  retired  business  types  Brown 
had  more  of  the  ideological  people  who  wanted  to  do 
various  things  and  did  I  think  Brown  was  much 
more  the  activist  governor,  Jerry  Brown  than 
Reagan  was 

SENEY  You  made  an  interesting  point  So  you  went  to  work 
for  Evelle  Younger 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  And  that  was  through  a  friend  who  was  a  member  of 

QUINN  I  just  happened  to  learn  that  they  were 

looking  for  someone  who  could  write,  who  was  not  a 
lawyer  And  this  friend  of  mine  also  was  not  a 
lawyer,  had  been  a  political  aide  to  Younger  and  so 
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I  interviewed  with  him,  and  they  offered  me  a 
position  and  I  took  it  And  it  did  open  a  lot 
different  horizons  because  for  the  first  time  I  was 
dealing  more  with  real  issues  A  lot  of  what  we 
did  m  the  legislature  was  posturing  and 
positioning,  particularly  when  you  are  in  the 
minority  looking  for  political  advantage  Whereas 
m  the  attorney-general's  office  they  were  really 
running  programs  And  I  found  the  law  enforcement 
area  interesting  and  it  was  something  that  was  new 
SENEY  What  did  you  do  for  Younger9 

QUINN  I  did  a  lot  of  writing  of  position  papers,  and  most 
of  his  speech  writing  He  was  then  thinking 
seriously  of  running  for  governor  He  wanted  to 
broaden  out  from  being  just  a  law  enforcement  guy 
He  could  get  up  and  give  a  law  enforcement  speech 
very  easily  He  was  not  known  m  a  lot  of  the 
other  areas  that  a  governor  might  be  known,  so  that 
was,  I  suspect,  the  reason  why  I  was  hired  in  1973 
SENEY  Do  you  recall  the  topics  you  worked  on  for  him9 
QUINN  Well,  I  did  some  work  in  the  transportation  area 

I  know  we  took  a  look  at  illegal  aliens,  I  remember 
we  were  doing  work  there 

SENEY  What  would  that  mean  when  you  say  "doing  work"9 
QUINN  Well,  I  read  papers  or  I  took  papers  that  were 
being  written  by  the  department  on  different 
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positions  Younger  was  a  very  activist  attorney 
general  As  attorney  general  he  could  enter  any 
area  of  the  state  that  he  wants  to,  virtually, 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  is  lawyer  for  the 
state  For  the  state  Younger  was  very  involved  m 
environmental  law  which  was  at  that  time  m  its 
formative  stages  He  had  an  environmental  unit 
that  was  very  active  and  aggressive,  and  I  did 
quite  a  bit  of  writing  about  what  they  were  doing 
Not  legal  writing,  but  writing  that  described  what 
was  going  on 

SENEY  So  you  were  preparing  him  to  make  speeches  on  the 
subject  of  the  environment 

QUINN  I  usually  went  along  on  a  number  of  things  He 
would  have  meetings  with  issue-related  things, 
prepare  issue  papers,  that  sort  of  thing 

SENEY  Did  he  have  his  mind  made  up  about  these  matters7 

QUINN  No,  he  was  very  open-minded  He  was  probably  the 

last  of  the  truly  non-partisan  attorneys  general  of 
which  California  had  had  many  Younger  unlike 
Reagan  and  others,  had  major  Democratic  support 
from  labor  unions  and  from  the  west-side  liberal 
groups  in  L  A  which  other  Republicans  didn't  have 
He  tended  to  have  less  political  support,  quite 
frankly,  with  the  Republican  regulars  than  he  did 
with  a  lot  of  the  people  that  had  gotten  him 
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elected  district  attorney  in  L  A  ,  which  had  been 
kind  of  the  legal  establishment  there,  a  lot  of 
whom  were  liberal  Democrats 

SENEY  Tell  me  about  Younger's  background  Besides  being 
district  attorney  m  Los  Angeles,  what  had  he  done 
previously*7 

QUINN  Well,  he  had  a  very  interesting  background  It  was 
very  typical  of  Californians  who  came  to  California 
in  the  1930s  He  had  gone  into  law  practice  He 
married  a  member  of  a  very  prominent  Los  Angeles 
family  who  was  very  well  connected 

SENEY  Whose  family  was  that*7 

QUINN  The  Eberhart  family,  married  Mildred  Eberhart  At 

the  time  I  worked  for  them,  she  was  very  well  known 
for  the  fact  that  she  had  run  for  the  state  senate 
in  Los  Angeles  when  it  had  a  single  state  senate 
district  and  had  come  very  close  to  being  elected 
as  senator  for  all  of  L  A  which  was  six  million 
people  [She]  would  have  become  the  first  woman 
senator  She  had  actually  defeated  a  male 
incumbent  m  the  Republican  primary  She  also  had 
been  very  active  m  [Governor]  Earl  Warren's 
political  campaigns,  and  that  kind  of  took  him 
[Younger]  into  politics,  I  think  He  was  appointed 
as  municipal  judge  by  Warren  Then  I  believe  he 
ran  for  superior  judge  He  got  pretty  well  known 
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in  L  A  and  ran  virtually  unopposed  for  district 
attorney,  and  was  the  odds  on  favorite  m  1970  for 
attorney  general  He  won,  but  it  was  a  very  close 
race  because  it  was  a  bad  Republican  year  That 
was  his  background 
What  was  he  like7 
He  was,  I  thought 

Maybe  we  should  say  "is" 

No,  he  has  passed  away  He  died  about  two 
years  ago  He  was  a  far  better  public  servant  than 
he  was  a  candidate  for  office  as  was  proven  when  he 
ran  against  Jerry  Brown  He  didn't  very  much  like 
campaigning  He  was  much  more  interested  m 
issues  He  was  very  much  of  an  activist  when  it 
came  to  the  legal  side  of  the  office  He  wanted  to 
know  what  the  office  was  doing  He  made  the 
decisions  on  cases  I  thought  he  had  an  excellent 
staff  I  mean,  he  really  had  top-flight  lawyers 
I  found  him  to  be  a  very  honest  public  servant,  one 
that  didn't  play  political  games  His  record  as 
attorney  general,  I  thought,  was  much  better  than 
his  political  record  He  never  was  an  effective 
political  candidate  He  had  kind  of  a  high-pitched 
voice  and  did  not  make  a  particularly  good 
television  appearance  by  California  TV  standards 
But  he  was  much  better  at  doing  the  job  I  think 
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if  you  would  go  talk  to  deputies  m  the  office, 
even  those  who  were  much  more  politically  liberal 
than  Younger,  they  have  a  much  stronger,  more 
positive  feeling  toward  him  today  than  they  might 
have  had  at  that  time  because  he  was  very  much  a 
straight  shooter  as  attorney  general  He  did  what 
the  law  said,  and  did  a  good  30b  representing  the 
state,  representing  clients  He  was  very 
successful  m  1974  running  for  reelection  He 
really  had  no  issues  against  Younger  other  than  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  Republican  in  a  Watergate  year 
and  he  was  the  only  Republican  to  survive  that 
year  Every  other  Republican  was  defeated  He  had 
decided  not  to  run  for  governor  because  he  figured 
Watergate  would  be  a  bad  situation,  the  Republicans 
were  not  likely  to  do  very  well  He  probably  would 
have  lost  running  for  governor  then  because  of 
that  He  was  able  to  hang  on  as  attorney  general 

SENEY  Did  you  think  Younger  ran  for  attorney  general 
because  he  had  ambition  to  be  governor7 

QUINN  I  think  so  Yes 

SENEY  Because  attorney  general  is  a  stepping  stone 

QUINN  Yes  He  knew  it  was  a  stepping  stone  And 
actually  he  lost  some  interest  m  the  30b,  I 
thought,  during  the  second  term  Although  he  was 
then  kind  of  talked  into  running  for  governor  at 
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the  end  of  his  second  term,  which  was  Jerry  Brown's 
middle  term,  I'm  not  sure  his  heart  was  entirely  m 
it  He  never  did  put  together  a  very  effective 
campaign,  and  it  was  amazing  that  he  did  very 
poorly  when  he  ran  for  governor  He  got  only 
something  like  36  percent  I  thought  he  would  do 
better  But  he  was  not  an  attractive  candidate 
He  was  much  better  as  a  public  official 
SENEY  Well,  it's  hard  now  with  public  opinion  of  Jerry 
Brown  as  it  is  to  remember  that  he  was  during  his 
first  term  a  popular  governor 
QUINN  Yes  Well,  Younger  got  caught  m  Proposition  13 

That  was  not  an  issue  that  he  was  strictly  familiar 
with  He  was  much  more  familiar  with  crime  and  law 
enforcement  issues  When  Proposition  13  passed — 
that  was  right  at  the  time  of  the  1978  primary — 
Younger  had,  I  believe,  a  gallstone  attack  or 
something  and  he  went  off  to  Hawaii  on  vacation 
Jerry  Brown  made  much  of  the  fact  that  Younger  with 
the  crisis  that  fell  upon  the  state,  whether  the 
passage  of  Prop  13,  had  gone  to  Hawaii  And  that 
became  very  well-known  That  was  the  thing  people 
remembered  about  that  campaign  And  Younger  went 
from  being  virtually  tied  with  Jerry  Brown  at  the 
polls,  just  fell  tremendously  And  I  think  people 
sensed  he  didn't  have  his  heart  in  it,  which  I  am 


not  sure  that  he  did  He  would  have  been  a  good 
governor  He  was  not  a  good  candidate  for 
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governor 

SENEY  Brown* s  turnaround  then  was 

QUINN  Well,  Jerry  Brown  became  Jerry  "Jarvis,"  as 

they  say  Brown  has  always  been  able  to  take  on 
whatever  form  is  necessary  politically  At  least 
he  was  then  His  handlers  knew  how  to  work  issues 
SENEY  When  you  say  "his  handlers"  who  do  you  mean7 
QUINN  Well,  they  were,  well  I  think  Dan  Lowenstem,  whom 
we  talked  about,  Tom  Quinn,  whose  name  is  very 
similar  to  mine  They  were  two  of  the  smart  people 
who  were  around  Brown  at  that  time  The  various 
Democratic  politicians,  they  wanted  to  see  him 
elected  In  1974  he  had  run  as  a  reform  candidate 
m  the  middle  of  Watergate  In  1978  he  ran  as  the 
cut,  squeeze  and  trim  guy  that  was  not  going  to 
waste  your  money  and  would  listen  to  the  voters  on 
Prop  13  He  also  was  very  successful  in  running 
against  his  own  record 
SENEY  How  do  you  mean7 

QUINN  Well,  I  think  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
fact  there  was  a  Proposition  13,  for  not  having 
shown  any  leadership  on  solving  property  tax 
problems  until  Howard  Jarvis  solved  it  Then  he 
became  the  great  proponent  of  what  the  people  had 
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done  and  tried  to  take  credit  for  it 

SENEY  What  sort  of  individual,  person,  was  Evelle 
Younger7 

QUINN  He  was  a  somewhat  distant  person,  everybody  called 
him  "General  "  Nobody  called  him  by  his  first 
name  I  didn't  call  him  by  his  first  name  until 
after  I  had  ceased  to  work  for  him  I'm  not  sure 
how  comfortable  he  was  around  people  unless  he  knew 
them  terribly  well  He  had  a  very  loyal  following 
among  people  who  worked  for  him  You  felt  good 
about  working  for  Evelle  Younger  You  knew  you 
were  working  for  somebody  who  was  a  good  person, 
who  cared  about  the  state,  who  would  do  the  right 
thing  I  think  he  was  close  to  a  lot  of  people  m 
law  enforcement,  who  most  officials  don't  tend  to 
have  a  lot  in  common  with,  but  he  could  speak  the 
language  of  the  police  officer  and  of  people  who 
had  been  in  that  area  for  their  whole  lives  He 
did  a  good  job  I  think,  of  running  what  is  called 
the  Division  of  Law  Enforcement,  which  is 
essentially  the  state's  crime-fight mg  apparatus 
He  took  care  to  give  political  support  where  he 
could  and  give  budget  support  to  law  enforcement 
It  wasn't  just  a  lot  of  rhetoric  I  mean  he  worked 
very  hard  at  that 


SENEY 


What  mark  did  he  leave  on  law  enforcement  in 
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California,  do  you  think9 

QUINN  Well,  his  most  famous  case  was  the  Sirhan  Sirhan 
case  [Robert  Kennedy's  assassinator]  which  he 
handled  He  was  still  the  DA  [District  Attorney] 
of  Los  Angeles  when  that  happened  m  1968  I  think 
his  mark  on  the  state  was  the  beginning  of  much  of 
the  consumer  law  which  was  advanced  when  he  was 
attorney  general  The  environmental  law, 
certainly  I  think  much  of  the  improvements  m 
criminal  procedure  He  was  very  interested  m 
making  sure  that  the  criminal  justice  system  was 
well  funded  so  they  could  use  the  latest  computers 
and  could  modernize  They  have  a  much  more  modern 
criminal  justice  system  m  California  now  than  we 
had  then 

I  think  one  of  the  cases  he  was  very  much 
involved  with  was  the  Patty  Hearst  kidnapping  by 
the  Symbionese  Liberation  Army,  which  was  in  large 
part  solved  because  of  the  work  that  the  Division 
of  Law  Enforcement  did  The  fingerprint  people — 
although  the  FBI  took  much  credit  for  it — they  were 
the  ones  that  did  a  lot  of  the  background  work 
Younger  worked  very  hard  to  give  them  the  support 
that  was  necessary  to  upgrade  that  whole  unit  The 
attorney  generalship  in  California  had  kind  of 
fallen  into  somewhat  disrepair  in  the  prior  years 
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before  Younger  Incidentally  [Attorney  General 
Stanley]  Mosk  was  a  good  attorney  general  but  he 
was  looking  to  run  for  a  different  office 

Stanley  Mosk 

Stanley  Mosk,  and  he  did  leave  as  attorney 
general  to  [Attorney  General  Thomas]  Tom  [C  ] 

Lynch,  who  was  a  friend  of  Pat  Brown's  I  think  he 
was  something  of  a  passive  attorney  general  I  got 
the  sense  that  the  office  was  not  in  real  good 
shape  when  Younger  came  in  It  was  going  along  all 
right,  but  they  were  not  really  in  the  pioneering, 
the  cutting  edge  of  law  enforcement,  and  they 
became  that  They  became  a  much  better  office  when 
he  left 

Let's  go  back  to  Stanley  Mosk  for  a  minute  What 
office  was  he  preparing  to  run  for^ 

Well,  he  tried  to  run  for  the  United  States  Senate 
and  was,  according  to  rumors,  blackmailed  out  of 
that  The  story  being  that  he  was  found  m  some 
kind  of  a  compromising  position  and  [United  States 
Senator]  Alan  Cranston  had  photographs  of  him  I 
am  not  sure  of  this  whole  story  so  I  don't 
necessarily  want  to  repeat  it  There  are  others 
that  know  it  a  lot  better,  but  Stanley  Mosk  left 
the  race  for  U  S  senate  m  1964  and  took  a  seat  on 
the  California  Supreme  Court 
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SENEY  That  story  is  widely  repeated 

QUINN  Yes  You  might  want  to  interview  him  on  that 
SENEY  [Laughter]  I'm  not  sure  that  he  would  be 
interested  m  talking  about  it 
QUINN  People  spoke  very  highly  of  him  as  attorney 
general ,  that  he 

SENEY  Yes,  because  he  does  have  a  good  reputation 

QUINN  Oh,  yes,  he  was  a  good  attorney  general  He  was 

more  a  legal  attorney  general  Younger,  because  of 
his  background  more  as  a  prosecutor,  was  more  what 
I  would  call  a  law  enforcement  attorney  general 
Stanley  Mosk  was,  I  think,  more  supportive  of  the 
legal  side  of  the  office  rather  than  the  law 
enforcement  side  of  the  office 
SENEY  Let  me  ask  you  about  Evelle  Younger's  reputation 

even  among  Republicans  Republicans  have  remarked 
to  me,  the  word  "pompous"  has  been  used  and  so 
forth  When  we  first  spoke,  you  said  to  me  as  we 
were  talking  about  what  questions  that  we  would 
cover  was,  "I  am  one  of  the  people,  I  think,  who 
likes  Evelle  Younger,"  with  the  implication  being 
that  maybe  there  were  not  a  lot  who  did 
QUINN  He  was  not  popular  with  the  party  types  because  he 
was  not  terribly  partisan  He  didn't  intend  to  be 
pompous  He  tended  to  come  across  somewhat  that 
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way  He  had  never  felt  comfortable  in  partisan 
office  He  had  absolutely  the  most  non-partisan 
attorney  general's  office  My  friend  and  I  were 
the  only  two  non-voters  and  also  the  two  most 
activist  Republicans  in  the  office,  we  used  to  joke 
that  almost  all  of  the  people  that  he  had  appointed 
within  the  office  into  major  positions  were 
Democrats  A  lot  of  them  had  come  in  under  Stanley 
Mosk  It  had  been  an  office  twelve  years  of 
Democrats  before  that  and  he  just  didn't  feel 
comfortable  doing  partisan  things  He  didn't  like 
it  We  tried  to  get  him  to  act  interested  once  in 
the  Republican  Central  Committee  So  Younger  got 
behind  a  candidate  for  Central  Committee  Chairman, 
a  woman,  who  would  have  done  a  very  good  job,  [she 
was]  kind  of  a  moderate  like  he  was  Well  she  was 
defeated  by  the  more  activist  hard-core 
conservative  And  Younger  after  that  just  washed 
his  hands  of  the  party  stuff  So  you  will  not  find 
him  terribly  well-regarded  I  think,  by  the  more 
partisan  Republicans  He  really  was  a  throwback  to 
that  non-partisan  era 

SENEY  Well,  would  you  put  in  that  same  era  and  group  of 
personalities,  former  [United  States]  Senator 
[Thomas  H  ]  Kuchel9 
Oh,  yes  Uh  huh 
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And  we  mentioned  Mr  Monagan,  of  course,  who  you 
said  might  be  more  partisan  had  he  had  had  more  of 
a  majority 

Yes,  but  he  was 

Although,  he’s  not  regarded  as  particularly 
partisan 

No,  and  he  certainly  is  not  particularly  partisan 
and  he  is  not  particularly  ideological  He  always 
represented  a  largely  Democratic  district 
Earl  Warren  is  the  same  kind  of 

Well,  yes  Evelle  Younger  was  very  much  out 
of  the  Earl  Warren  mold 

[Governor]  Goodwin  [J  ]  Knight  would  be  m  the  same 
mold7 

Yes,  I  suppose  so  Interestingly,  Pat  Brown  is 
somewhat  m  that  mold,  too  Although  he  was  this 
very  partisan  Democrat  and  all  of  that,  he  and 
Younger  were  quite  good  friends  He  spoke  at 
Younger's  funeral,  made  a  very  nice  talk  about  how 
highly  he  had  felt  about  Younger,  even  though 
Evelle  Younger  had  run  against  his  son  That  was 
a  type  of  California  politician  that  predates  the 
1970s 

Isn't  it  true,  though,  that  Pat  Brown,  when  he  was 
governor,  didn't  necessarily  make  his  appointments 
based  on  party,  he  appointed  Republicans  too 
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QUINN  I  guess  he  did,  but  you  know,  when  one  thinks  of 

him  there  were  so  many  deserving  Democrats  then  who 
wanted  jobs  I  thought  that  Pat  Brown  was  very 
partisan  m  a  party  sense,  but  not  much  m  a 
personal  sense  I  mean  he  certainly  didn't  go  out 
of  his  way  to  be  nasty  to  people  because  you  were 
of  the  other  party 

SENEY  I  bring  up  Kuchel  and  Knight  and  Warren  and  Monagan 
m  the  context  of  Evelle  Younger  because  I  would 
like  you  to  explain  to  me  what  happened  to  the 
Republican  party  How  it  has  become  so,  I  think 
even  you  would  use  the  word  "radical10 
QUINN  Well,  it's  very  much  more  conservative 
SENEY  How  did  that  happen9 

QUINN  This  is  really  interesting  to  me  because  the 
decline  of  the  Republican  party  is  really 
SENEY  Let  me  stop  you  there  So  you  call  this  the 

decline9 

QUINN  Well,  let  me  go  back  Because  to  explain  it, 

I  think  you  have  to  explain  it  as  the  decline  of 
the  Republicans  from  the  end  of  the  Warren  era  It 
even  declined  during  the  Reagan  era  The  Reagan 
Democrats  were  Reagan  people,  not  Republicans  The 
Republican  party  atrophied  badly  during  the  Ronald 
Reagan  years  The  numbers  of  Republican  state 
legislative  seats  fell,  the  number  of  legislators 
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fell  When  he  left  office  they  were  about  their 
lowest  ever  They  continued  falling  during  the 
[Jerry]  Brown  years,  and  it  fell  until  Proposition 
13  The  party  was  really  at  its  bottom  m  1977,  it 
began  coming  back  m  1978  You  had  fourteen  years 
of  the  Republicans  increasing  their  share  of 
registration  But  it  came  back  as  a  much  different 
party  It  came  back  as  a  more  populist  party  The 
one  thing  about  the  old  progressive  Republicans  was 
that  they  were  kind  of  the  best  people  sort  of 
Republicans  They  didn't  have  an  awful  lot  of 
support  among  populist  type  people,  they  didn't 
have  that  populist,  conservative  streak  that  you 
find  now  The  Republican  party  has  also  been  very 
successful  in  getting  younger  voters,  more  so  than 
the  Democrats  have  The  Democrats  are  now  a  party 
of  older  voters  The  Republicans  are  a  party  of 
younger  voters  and  it  just  took  a  much  different 
form  The  people  who  get  nominated  now  are  more 
ideological,  more  partisan  than  they  were  at  that 
time 

SENEY  Does  this  have  to  do  as  well  with  changes  in  the 
various  county  party  organizations^ 

QUINN  No  County  party  organizations  don't  have  much  to 
do  with  it  It's  just  the  fact  that  you  get 
elected  now  by  knowing  how  to  tap  into  a  large 
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reservoir  of  activists  or  you  are  part  of  the  group 
that  runs  the  legislature  and  raises  special 
interest  money,  so  that  while  there  is  a  division 
between  the  moderates  and  the  conservatives,  still 
it  is  much  more  of  a  conservative  party 
SENEY  And  as  with  the  Democrats  a  number  of  Republican 
legislative  candidates  have  been  associated  with 
the  Republican  party  one  way  or  another  in  the 
legislature  as  part  of  the  staff 
QUINN  That's  right,  legislative  staff  types 

SENEY  Tim  Leslie  comes  to  mind  He  was  a  lobbyist,  I 
know 

QUINN  He  was  also  a  legislative  staffer  in  the  seventies 

SENEY  Legislative  staffer,  then  lobbyist,  then  candidate 

QUINN  Right  Well,  he  was  a  lot  of  different  things  but 
he  has  been  tied  into  the  legislature 
SENEY  Who  was  he  a  staff  person  for9 

QUINN  He  was  for  Frank  Lanterman  who  was  the  Republican 
Ways  and  Means  vice  chair  under  Monagan  I  guess 
Tim  came  around  then  or  maybe  right  afterwards 
[End  of  Tape  3,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  3,  Side  B] 

SENEY  Frank  Lanterman9 

QUINN  He  has  a  very  high  reputation  Again,  I  really 

can’t  say  that  I  knew  him  at  all,  but  he  certainly 
did  have  a  high  reputation  at  that  time,  as  one  of 
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the  strong  members  of  the  legislature,  who  cared 
about  issues 

SENEY  And  was  a  very  capable  chair  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee 

QUINN  Yes,  he  was 

SENEY  I  wonder  if  we  can  go  forward  almost  to  the  present 
day  in  terms  of  the  Republican  party  politics  and 
party  organization  Although  the  Pat  Robertson 
campaign  for  president  didn't  amount  to  much  m 
terms  of  advancing  Pat  Robertson,  it  did  bring  into 
the  party  m  various  parts  of  the  state  his 
apparatus  and  followers  Are  you  familiar  with 
that9 

QUINN  Yes  I  think  that  is  probably  true  and  that's 

something  new  in  the  Republican  party  that  was 
the  religious  right  as  it  was  called  It  was  a 
movement  that  was  active  m  the  Democratic  party 
The  Democratic  party  has  its  share  of  people  that 
are  there  for  ideological  reasons,  but  they  have 
nothing  m  common  with  the  religious  right  any 
more  so  they  find  their  home  much  more  in  the 
Republican  party 

SENEY  How  do  you  regard  this  development  in  terms  of  the 
Republican  party9 

I  don't  think  it's  a  terribly  healthy  one,  but  they 
have  their  position,  they  work  very  hard  at  it 
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They  are  probably  over-represented  m  terms  of 
their  influence  on  the  party  because  the  influence 
they  have  on  platforms  and  on  party  organization  is 
much  like  the  feminists  among  the  Democrats  They 
are  a  big  piece  of  the  Democratic  party  which 
Democrats  don't  like  to  cross  The  religious  right 
is  a  big  piece  of  the  Republican  party  that  most 
Republicans  don't  like  to  cross 

SENEY  All  right  If  we  could  shift  back  to  Evelle 

Younger  It's  hard  to  keep  on  a  straight  line 
There  are  so  many  topics  to  talk  about  How  long 
was  it  that  when  you  worked  for  him  that  you  were 
appointed  to  the  Fair  Political  Practices 
Commission  [FPPC]’ 

QUINN  He  got  one  appointment  because  he  was  attorney 

general,  so  he  appointed  a  woman  named  Carol  Waters 
from  southern  California  in  1975  Right  after  he 
was  reelected,  I  kind  of  found  less  to  do  around 
the  office  Jerry  Brown  was  governor  and  the 
action  seemed  more  to  be  m  the  executive  branch 
They  didn't  depend  upon  Younger  as  much  for  their 
legal  advice  as  Reagan  had  It  was  then  a 
different  party  So  I  was  kind  of  looking  around 
when  this  came  along,  I  was  interested  m  going 
back  to  school  and  getting  a  doctorate  Carol 
Waters  stayed  on  for  a  year  and  then  when  she  had 
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to  resign,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  appoint  me  And 
he  did  It  was  just  part-time  so  I  was  able  to  go 
back  to  school  during  those  years 
SENEY  You  wanted  the  job  primarily  so  it  would  permit  you 
to  go  back  to  school’ 

QUINN  No,  well,  I  was  interested  in  the  issues  I 
thought  it  would  be  fun  to  be  on  a  commission 
SENEY  I  mean  I'm  not  accusing  you  of 

QUINN  No,  it  was  a  brand  new,  interesting  area  of  the 

law  I  knew  something  about  elections  and  election 
law,  and  it  was  a  chance  to  just  do  something 
different 

SENEY  Well,  you  wrote  your  doctoral  dissertation1  on 
political  efforts  at  reform 
QUINN  On  the  conflict  of  interest  laws 

SENEY  Let's  talk  about  the  subject  matters  that  you 

discussed  m  your  dissertation  because  they  are  a 
good  prelude  to  what  the  Fair  Political  Practices 
Commission  did  One  of  the  judgments,  I  think, 
that  you  arrived  at  in  your  dissertation  was  that 
California  was  not  a  completely  corrupt  state 
QUINN  No  Generally,  I  found  that  you  had  these  clean 

government  laws  take  place  in  areas  where  you  don't 

Anthony  Quinn,  "California  Conflict  of  Interest  Laws 
Building  an  Ethical  Structure  m  Government,"  Ph  D  Dissertation, 
Claremont  Graduate  School,  1979 
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have  very  much  corruption  The  reason  you  don't 
have  it  is  because  you  have  an  enlightened 
citizenry  that  concerns  itself  with  civic  issues 
Thus,  when  the  various  varieties  of  do-gooders  come 
along  and  think  up  some  of  these  clean  government 
laws,  they  tend  to  occur  m  San  Diego,  which  has  a 
long  history  of  pretty  good  government,  or  in  Marin 
County,  places  like  that  Some  of  the  more  corrupt 
parts  of  the  United  States,  Chicago  or  the  south, 
tend  not  to  have  those  kinds  of  laws 
Am  I  wrong  in  thinking  of  California  as  a  clean 
state,  but  that  San  Diego  maybe  being  one  of  the 
exceptions  to  that^  From  time  to  time  has  there 
not  been  some 

Very  rare  They  had  a  history  of  some 
corruption  They  had  to  indict  a  mayor  before  Pete 
Wilson  One  of  the  reasons  that  Wilson  ran  and  got 
elected  was  to  clean  up  San  Diego  San  Diego,  at 
least  for  the  past  twenty  years  or  so,  has  been 
thought  of  as  having  pretty  good  government  Now, 
they  had  the  mayor.  Mayor  [Roger]  Hedgecock,  who 
was  removed,  but  that  was  on  a  personal  matter  with 
him  The  county  did  not 

That  has  subsequently  been  reversed  by  the 

courts 


QUINN 


I  guess  it  has  The  county  does  not  have  a 
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reputation  for  corruption  Orange  County  to  some 
degree  does  or  did  I  suspect  it  has  less  so  now 
But  they  had  a  number  of  people  who  were  convicted 
of  bribery  and  various  misdeeds 
SENEY  That  largely  had  to  do  with  land  development 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  Can  you  describe  some  of  the  bills  that  preceded 
the  fair  political  practices  initiative^1  The 
Unruh  bill  [Senator  George]  Moscone  bill2 
QUINN  Well,  there  was  an  Unruh  bill  that  seemed  to  have 
been  more  an  issue  for  him  to  run  for  governor  on 
Then  there  was  a  Moscone  bill3  I'm  a  little  hazy 
on  some  of  this  }ust  now 

SENEY  One  of  the  problems  with  the  Unruh  bill  was  that 
they  drew  too  wide  a  net  m  terms  of 
QUINN  Yes,  m  conflicts  of  interest  The  Unruh  law 

required  you  to  disclose  everything  And  the 
courts  wisely  said  that  it's  impossible,  that  it's 
an  unnecessary  infringement  There ' s  always  been 
kind  of  a  civil  libertarian  backlash  against  some 
of  this  disclosure  What  I  think  has  happened  to 
it  since  then  has  been  not  that  there  is  any  great 


Proposition  9  (June  1974) 
2Unable  to  verify 
3Unable  to  verify 
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problem  from  excessive  disclosure,  but  there  is  so 
much  that  it's  not  nearly  as  useful  as  it  might  be 
The  person  who  gets  elected  tends  to  be  the 
one  who  can  spend  the  most  money  You  don't  lose 
votes  because  of  where  you  get  your  money  from  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  I  think  the  great 
mistake  the  FPPC  drafters  made  is  that  they  thought 
there  would  be  a  big  political  impact  of  requiring 
disclosure  What  they  should  have  done,  and  I 
think  they  would  admit  that  now  is  they  should 
have  forced  more  public  financing  of  the  political 
process  if  they  wanted  to  really  reform  it  They 
never  had  a  chance  after  the  middle  seventies  to  do 
that 

SENEY  Because  the  political  consensus  wasn't  there"? 

QUINN  Political  consensus  wasn't  there  Yes 

SENEY  Well,  the  Moscone  bill  does  a  better  job  of 

addressing  the  question  of  conflict  of  interest 
because 

QUINN  Right  The  Moscone  bill  is  essentially  what 

became  the  FPPC,  it  became  the  Prop  9  part  of 
conflict  of  interest  That  Moscone  bill  was  a 
fairly  good  bill  It  was  upheld  and  corrected  the 
problems  of  the  Unruh  bill  It  was  a  better 
written  bill  I  always  thought  Moscone  was  a 
pretty  good  legislator  and  that  he  took  the  time  to 
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work  on  legislation  I  think  Unruh  was  just 
playing  games  with  that  particular  bill  at  that 
time 

SENEY  Do  you  think  Jerry  Brown  was  playing  games'3 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  He  used  that  as  a  vehicle  for  the  governorship9 

QUINN  People  have  since  told  me  that  he  really  had  no 

interest  m  that,  it  was  once  again  his  handlers 
that  figured  it  was  a  good  vehicle,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  ones  to  use  any  initiative  to  get 
elected 

SENEY  We’re  talking  about  Proposition  9  now 

QUINN  Proposition  9  In  1974 

SENEY  Which  creates  the  FPPC 

QUINN  Right 

SENEY  Describe  the  structure  of  the  FPPC 

QUINN  Well,  it’s  five  members,  two  appointed  by  the 

governor  have  to  be  of  either  of  the  two  separate 
parties  Then  there  is  an  appointment  from  the 
attorney  general,  the  controller  and  the  secretary 
of  state  And  the  commission,  which  is  a  part-time 
commission  with  a  full-time  chairman,  meets  on  a 
periodic  basis  I  thought  it  was  a  bad  structure 
to  have  a  full-time  chairman 
SENEY  How  come9 


QUINN 


Because  he  then  tended  to  be  there  with  the  staff 
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all  day  and  he  tended  to  shape  the  staff  m  the  way 
that  he  wanted  And  he  became  a  sort  of  semi-staff 
person  That  was  a  problem  with  Lowenstem  when  he 
was  chairman 

SENEY  Lowenstem  was  the  first  chairman 
QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  You  served  under  him7 

QUINN  Right 

SENEY  The  second  chairman  was 

QUINN  Tom  Houston 

SENEY  And  you  served  part  of  your  time  under  him7 

QUINN  Yes  I  wasn't  under  them  I  was  technically 

SENEY  I  don't  mean  under 

QUINN  But  the  way  that  it  was  set  up,  it  was  for  a 
practical  matter  under  them  because  the  staff 
tended  to  orient  itself  to  the  chairman  The 
executive  director  was  pretty  much  appointed  as  a 
chief  of  staff  to  the  chairman 
SENEY  As  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  when  I  looked  at  the 
organization  chart  of  the  commission,  it  indicated 
that  there  should  have  been  staff  directly  under 
each  of  you  Was  that  the  case7 
QUINN  No,  there  was  not  To  have  a  better  commission, 
you  would  have  had  a  part-time  chair  or  staff,  or 
full-time  members  or  staff  for  all  of  the  members 
as  they  do  most  of  the  other  commissions 
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SENEY  Describe  your  appointment  Did  it  require  senate 
conf lrmat ion9 

QUINN  Oh,  no  I  found  that  it  was  more  technical  work 
It  was  a  lot  of  work  learning  all  of  that  stuff, 
trying  to  stay  on  top  of  it  We  had  a  very  good 
staff  and  I  think  a  very  smart  staff  They  knew 
the  law  There  were  some  true  believers  in  that 
staff  which  I  didn’t  think  was 

SENEY  What  do  you  mean9 

QUINN  Well,  they  would  assume  the  political  system  was 

corrupt  and  were  looking  for  opportunities  to  prove 
that  I  don’t  think  that  was  necessarily  the  case 
Unfortunately,  I  think,  m  the  long  term  the  FPPC 
has  had  relatively  little  impact  And  the  problems 
are  much  more  complicated  today  The  money  abuse 
is  much  greater  than  it  was  then  I  think 
everybody  would  agree  with  that 

SENEY  How  do  you  mean9 

QUINN  Well,  the  use  of  legislative  position  to  raise 

campaign  funds  They  had  hoped  that  by  requiring 
disclosure  some  of  the  problems  of  corruption 
wouldn’t  occur,  but  we  have  had  the  [State  Senator 
Joseph  B  ]  Joe  Montoya,  [State  Senator]  Paul  [R  ] 
Carpenter  FBI  [Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation] 
sting  We  have  accusations  of  bills  being  bought 
and  sold  much  more  now  than  you  had  then 
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SENEY  Let  me  ask  you  to  illustrate  this  point  Let's  say 
you're  running  for  office  and  you're  an  incumbent 
and  I'm  a  lobbyist  and  I  come  to  you  What's  the 
limit  on  the  amount  of  money  I  can  give  you7 
QUINN  You  know,  I'm  not  that  familiar  with  that,  there 

are  limits  on  gifts  I  couldn't  even  tell  you  what 
the  limits  are  on  a  campaign 
SENEY  Now,  I  want  to  take  you  to  lunch  Is  there  a 
limit7 

QUINN  Yes  There's  a  limit  on  how  much  you  can  spend  on 
what  are  called  "activity  expenses  "  But  that  has 
changed  in  the  ten  years  since  I  left  the 
commission  I  couldn't  even  tell  you  what  the 
limit  is  now  I  didn't  follow  this  area  very  much 
once  I  left  and  went  on  to  other  things 
SENEY  Some  people  comment  that  limits  on  this  kind  of 
activity,  on  contributions,  was  maybe 
dysfunctional  Do  you  think  it's  true7 
QUINN  I  think  it  probably  was  Rather  than  the  lobbyist 
arrange  the  gift,  the  lobbyist's  employer  would 
They  attempted  to  get  around  the  problem  of  people 
misusing  their  campaign  funds  for  entertainment, 
which  a  lot  of  the  members  did  and  I  suspect  still 
do  Again,  I  don't  think  they  were  very  successful 
at  that  The  FPPC  law  has  not  limited  behavior 
It  really  has  not  affected  behavior  that  much  It 
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has  spawned  a  great  deal  of  paper  and  a  lot  of 
reports  It  may  have  changed  behavior  of 
lobbyists  I  think  lobbyists  tend  to  be  better  now 
than  they  were  back  then  You  no  longer  just  lobby 
by  sitting  around  the  bars  at  night,  buying  drinks 
for  legislators,  as  you  may  do  in  a  state  of  less 
sophisticated  politics  The  successful  lobbyists 
now  really  know  their  issues  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  you  get  m  the  legislature  now,  which  I  don’t 
think  was  the  case  at  least  when  I  started  back 
with  Monagan,  is  groups  of  lobbyists  negotiating 
the  issues  amongst  themselves,  and  the  legislators 
sort  of  as  passive  players 

SENEY  Working  out  a  position  which  they  have  all  agreed 
to  when  presenting  that  issue 

QUINN  That 1 s  right 

SENEY  It's  an  interesting  development  Do  you  think  it ’ s 
tied  directly  to  these  political  reform  laws7 

QUINN  No  They're  not  tied  to  that,  but  it  is  tied  to 

the  fact  that  the  lobbying  core  around  here  is  much 
stronger  and  more  sophisticated  than  it  was  Many 
lobbyists  have  been  lobbying  longer  than  anybody 
has  served  in  the  legislature,  or  almost  anybody 
The  lobbying  core  includes  a  lot  of  former 
legislators  that  are  among  the  best  of  the 
lobbyists  and  a  great  many  former  staffers  And 
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SENEY 

QUINN 


SENEY 

QUINN 

SENEY 

QUINN 

SENEY 

QUINN 

SENEY 

QUINN 


they  tend  to  be  very  good  lobbyists  I  think  the 
best  lobbyist — if  I  was  to  hire  a  lobbyist,  I  would 
hire  someone  who  had  been  in  a  staff  position 
before 

Who  would  you  hire,  by  the  way9  What  individual 
would  you 

Well,  it  would  depend  upon  the  issue  I  thought 
one  of  the  best  lobbyists  was  Bernard  Teitelbaum, 
who  just  died  this  past  year  I  didn't  know  him 
real  well 

He  had  been  chief  aide  to  Moscone  for  a  long  while 
That's  right  But  again,  people  like  that,  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  them  around  I  couldn't  say 
one 

I  was  just  curious  about  your  perspective  on  this 
So  it  would  depend  on  the  issue 
Oh,  yes 

But  you  think  someone  who  had  been  a  former  staff 
person  would  be  the 

I  think  those  are  the  most  effective 
lobbyists  m  my  observations 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  FPPC  What  was  it  like  when 
you  started  there9  Did  you  find  it  confusing9 
Was  it  comfortable9 

No,  actually  it  was  pretty  comfortable  as  soon  as  I 
got  into  it  because  I  did  know  something  about  the 
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issues  I  had  some  practical  experience  There 
was  a  little  bit  of  a  sense  that  the  FPPC  was 
dominated  by  lawyers  and  the  only  people  that 
really  could  understand  these  complicated  laws  were 
lawyers  So  I  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  was 
not  a  lawyer  and  somebody  with  a  political  science 
background,  kind  of  let  the  lawyers  know  that  I 
knew  how  elections  ran,  too  The  FPPC  during  those 
early  years  did  lack  the  practicality  m  people  who 
had  done  election  work  Most  of  the  people  had 
not 

SENEY  [Dan]  Lowenstein,  was  a  lawyer,  the  chairman,  was  a 
lawyer 

QUINN  Yes,  [Joseph]  Joe  Remcho,  who  was  on  the  commission 
part  of  the  time  was  also  Colleen  McAndrews  was 
not  Nor  was  Richard  Carpenter  Those  were  the 
other  two  Republicans  that  I  served  with 

SENEY  Richard  Carpenter,  whom  you  call  "Bud  " 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  Pat  Lapham  was  appointed  at  the  same  time  you  were 
She  was  a  Democrat 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  She  was  a  lawyer,  too,  was  she'* 

QUINN  I  don't  believe  she  was  If  she  was,  she  had  never 

practiced  She  turned  out  to  be  quite  a 


conservative  Democrat  It  turned  out  that  she  was 
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a  Democrat  only  because  during  Watergate  she  got 
mad  at  the  Republicans  and  re-registered  Lapham 
and  I  saw  eye-to-eye  on  a  lot  of  issues  And  when 
we  could  get  Colleen  or  Bud  [Carpenter]  to  go 
along,  we  would  actually  have  a  majority  over  Dan 
[Lowenstein] 

SENEY  Did  that  happen  very  often9 

QUINN  It  happened  once  m  a  while 

SENEY  Once  in  a  while  there  would  be  conflict 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  Can  you  remember  those  issues9 

QUINN  The  one  issue  that  I  do  remember  was  the  Mendelsohn 
case1  which  was  an  interesting  one  This  dealt 
with  Robert  Mendelsohn  who  had  been  a  candidate  for 
state  controller  and  had  been  defeated  His 
primary  at  the  very  last  minute  had  received  a  very 
large  contribution  that  was  laundered  from  a 
company  called  ''Potlatch"  up  on  the  north  coast 
It  was  never  clear  whether  Potlatch  knew  that  the 
money  was  going  to  this  campaign  or  not  Nobody 
accused  them  of  anything,  but  they  did  accuse  the 
treasurer  of  the  campaign  of  laundering  money  and 
it  was  pretty  clear  that  he  had  done  so 


’For  details  on  this  case  and  FPPC  operations  generally  during 
its  early  years  see  T  Anthony  Quinn  California  Conflict  of 
Interest  Laws  Building  an  Ethical  Structure  in  Government,  op 
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SENEY 

QUINN 

SENEY 

QUINN 

SENEY 

QUINN 


The  telephone  operator  had 

Yes  I  don’t  remember  quite  all  of  the  details  on 
it,  but  there  was  clearly  a  money  laundering  that 
occurred 

Well,  a  woman  who  was  a  telephone  operator  had 
simply  stopped  by  Mendelsohn  headquarters 

Yes  and  picked  up  this  check 

Well  actually  it  was  delivered  $30,000  or 
more  or  something  like  that 

Something  like  that  You  are  probably  more 
familiar  with  the  case  Again,  it  was  a  long  time 
ago  It  was  very  hard  to  prove  that  Mendelsohn 
himself  knew  anything  about  where  the  money  came 
from  I  took  kind  of  a  middle  ground  position  on 
that  Joe  Remcho  took  the  position  that  there  was 
almost  no  sign  that  any  crime  had  occurred 
Lowenstein  took  the  position,  kind  of  the 
reformer’s  view,  that  Mendelsohn  must  have  known 
about  this  and  was  probably  deeply  involved  in  the 
laundering  of  the  funds  Colleen  and  I  think,  Pat 
Lapham  and  myself  took  a  more  middle  ground 
position  There  clearly  was  a  violation  of  the 
Political  Reform  Act  We  could  not  tell,  other 
than  the  campaign  manager,  who  else  knew  about  it 
We  presumed  that  Mendelsohn  did  or  should  have 
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SENEY  Mendelsohn  had  been  on  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
San  Francisco 

QUINN  And  he  was  getting  a  big  Carter  administration 

appointment  that  never  came  about  because  of  this 
SENEY  He  was  thought  to  be  an  up  and  coming  Democratic 
personality,  was  he  not’ 

QUINN  Yes  When  he  was  defeated  for  controller,  though, 
he  probably  would  not  have  run  for  office  again 
SENEY  I  see  But  at  the  point  that  this  contribution  was 
made,  he  was  looked  at  as  someone 
QUINN,  There  was  a  clear  laundering  of  funds  in  that  case 
There  is  not  much  doubt  about  that  at  all 
SENEY  When  one  reads  the  case,  as  I  did,  then  it  appears 
certainly  that  there  was  an  impropriety  And  the 
FPPC  didn't  sanction  him  or  fine  him,  as  they  could 
have 

QUINN  They  fined  the  treasurer,  as  I  remember  There  was 
really  very  little  we  could  tell  about  Mendelsohn 
the  candidate,  in  that  This  is  one  of  the 
problems  with  these  cases  You  never  are  exactly 
sure  who  knows  what  Campaigns  are  much  more 
confusing,  I  think,  than  the  FPPC  people  may  have 
thought  that  they  were  There  is  much  less  control 
when  you  get  m  the  midst  of  a  political  campaign 
You're  trying  to  raise  money  as  fast  as  you  can 
So  you  were  somewhat  sympathetic,  I  take  it,  based 
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QUINN 


SENEY 

QUINN 


SENEY 

QUINN 


on  your  own  direct  knowledge  of  how  campaigns  are 
run 

Yes  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  campaign 
manager  had  laundered  funds  But  it  was  not 
entirely  clear  what  role  Mendelsohn  played  in  that, 
what  his  responsibility  for  it  was 

What  kind  of  a  chairman  was  Lowenstein7  What  would 
you  say  about  him7 

I  thought  he  was  a  pretty  good  chairman  He  and  I 
actually  got  along  fairly  well  He  tended  to  be 
somewhat  less  ideological  than  I  had  expected  He 
certainly  was  bright  and  knew  the  law  I  think  at 
that  time  he  was  interested  m  political  reform  I 
think  he  has  lost  an  interest  m  that  since  then 
What  does  he  do  now’ 

Well,  he  is  a  UCLA  [University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles]  law  professor  and  so  I  don't  see  very  much 
of  him  We  did  get  m  disagreement  about 
reapportionment  because  he  ended  up  being  very  much 
involved  with  the  Democrats  in  reapportionment  I 
was  involved  with  the  Republicans  But  during  the 
FPPC  days  we  Actually  we  taught  a  course  on 

this  m  1977  out  at  Sac  State  [California  State 
University  Sacramento]  We  taught  one  of  these 
evening  courses  And  I  think  we  saw  eye-to-eye  on 
a  lot  of  the  issues 
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SENEY  He  ran  the  commission  well,  you  thought7 

QUINN  I  thought  so  Yes 

SENEY  What  about  the  other  commissioners7  What  about 

Lapham7  She  was  appointed  within  days  of  your  own 
appointment 

QUINN  She  and  Lowenstem  did  not  get  along  well  I 

always  got  along  fine  with  her  I  think  we  saw 
some  of  the  things  in  the  same  way  I  can’t  say 
that  I  had  any  great  problems  with  her  She  was 
not  as  political  and  perhaps  not  as  analytical,  if 
I  can  use  that  word,  as  the  other  members  were 
SENEY  You  mentioned  McAndrews  She  was  a  governor's 
appointee,  she  was  a  Republican 
QUINN  Yes  She  had  been  active,  I  had  known  her  for  a 

number  of  years  She  had  been  active  in  campaigns 
I  thought  she  was  a  good  commissioner  and  added  a 
lot  to  the  commission  She  has  a  much  more 
practical  understanding  about  how  politics  really 
worked  She  had  been  involved  m  presidential 
campaigns  done  a  lot  of  volunteer  work,  had  been 
campaign  manager  at  the  local  level,  that  kind  of 
thing  She  brought  a  good  perspective  to  the 
commission 

SENEY  You  think  that  is  important  that  you  have  some 
practical  knowledge  of  how  campaigns  work 
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Yes 
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SENEY  And  then  Joe  Remcho  you  mentioned 

QUINN  Remcho  He  was  somewhat  hostile  to  the  law,  I 

thought,  because  he  came  at  it  from  a  very  civil 
libertarian  standpoint  I  found  myself  not 
terribly  sympathetic  with  a  lot  of  his  civil 
libertarian  concerns  about  this  law  I  didn't 
think  that  it  was  particularly  based  on  people’s 
privacy  to  have  to  do  this  reporting  In  that  way 
I  agreed  with  Lowenstein  and  with  [Robert]  Bob 
Stern,  the  general  counsel,  who  were  reform-minded 
liberals  Joe  was  much  more  of  a  ACLU  [American 
Civil  Liberties  Union]  civil  libertarian-minded 
liberal  I  wasn't  a  liberal  at  all,  but  I  found 
his  views  to  be  less  relevant,  I  think,  than  the 
others 

SENEY  He  replaced  m  1977  Carol  Brosnahan 

QUINN  Yes  I  don't  think  she  was  very  interested  in 

that  I  guess  she’s  a  judge  now  Her  husband  is  a 
pretty  well-known  lawyer,  and  I  think  she  became  a 
judge 

SENEY  Is  James  Brosnahan  her  husband’? 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  He's  a  prominent  San  Francisco  lawyer 

QUINN  Yes,  that's  right 

SENEY  Represents  the  board  of  trustees  of  UC  [University 

of  California]  and  a  number  of  prominent  clients 
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QUINN  She  was  only  on  there  a  short  time,  overlapping 

SENEY  Yes  Remcho  replaced  her,  I  believe 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  I  wanted  to  continue  to  ask  you  about  the  staff 

Lowenstein,  I  take  it,  had  hired  chief  counsel,  who 
had  hired  the  staff 
QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  They  were  hired  in  a  mold  that  they  chose 

QUINN  Yes  That’s  right  Much  more  the  Lowenstein  mold 

SENEY  Did  you  find  it  a  pretty  good  staff9 

QUINN  Yes  They  were  bright  and  they  worked  hard,  and  I 
thought  they  tried  to  do  a  good  30b  Sometimes 
they  needed  to  be  reigned  m  And  sometimes,  of 
course,  they'd  forget  that  they  worked  for  the 
whole  commission,  not  just  for  Dan 
SENEY  Would  they  be  responsive  to  your  questions9 

QUINN  Yes,  but  I  remember  Colleen  and  I  particularly  felt 

like  we  had  to  remind  them  that  because  we  had  our 
own  perspectives  We  had  different  views  on  some 
issues,  and  the  staff  would  tend  to  agree  with  Dan 
He  would  have  tended  to  discuss  things  with  the 
staff,  and  then  the  other  commissioners,  of  course, 
would  find  out  about  it  later  That’s  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  full-time  staff  chairman 
SENEY  And  a  part-time  commission 
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SENEY  Because  he  is  here  all  the  time 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  And  you're  only  here  for  meetings  Overall,  how 

would  you  rate  your  tenure  on  the  commission7  Did 
you  like  it7 

QUINN  I  liked  it  I  got  a  little  bit  bored  toward  the 

end  That  was  five  years  I  ended  up  doing  a  lot 
of  other  things  But  I  enjoyed  those  years  I 
thought  that  was  interesting  and  I  am  glad  that  I 
did  that 

SENEY  Now  this  coincided  with  the  period  that  you  were  at 
Claremont  [Graduate  School] 

QUINN  That's  right  I  was  down  at  Claremont,  and  I  did 

some  work  for  the  Rose  Institute  down  there  And  I 
did  some  private  consulting  I  couldn't  do 
anything  that  was  partisan  campaigning  or  work  for 
any  lobbyist,  so  there  was  a  whole  area  of  conflict 
of  interest  I  could  not  get  involved 

SENEY  A  lot  of  things  you  couldn't  do 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  Why  did  you  pursue  a  Ph  D  7 

QUINN  Well,  I  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  have  and  I  am 

kind  of  an  academic  nature  I  knew  people  down  at 
Claremont  Graduate  School  They  had  encouraged  me 
to  do  it  And  I  felt  like  it  would  be  something 
that  would  be  fun  to  do  I  did  enjoy  it 
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SENEY  Who  did  you  do  your  course  work  with7 

QUINN  I  did  a  lot  of  my  course  work  with  Alan  Heslop  and 

at  the  Rose  Institute 
SENEY  He's  not  an  American,  is  he7 

QUINN  Yes  He  is  now  He  was  born  in  Britain 

SENEY  Britain  Because  I  detected  his  accent  He  is  a 
kind  of  Bntish-American 

QUINN  Yes  But  he's  been  in  the  United  States  for  a  long 
time  I  did  quite  a  bit  of  work  with  George  Blair 
who  is  one  of  the  people  in  state  and  local 
government  at  Claremont  They  had  a  good 
government  department  there,  so  I  had  good  exposure 
to  it 

SENEY  And  you  liked  it 

QUINN  Yes  I  liked  the  administrative  law  area, 

something  that  was  kind  of  new  to  me  Winston  Fisk 
was  one  of  the  major  academics  in  that  area  and  I 
enjoyed  working  with  him 

SENEY  How  did  you  find  the  graduate  atmosphere7 
QUINN  My  one  big  problem  was  I  was  a  good  deal  older  than 
most  of  the  other  students  I  was  in  my  late 
thirties  then,  and  that  made  it  somewhat  more 
difficult  I  would  not  encourage  someone  to  wait 
as  long  as  I  did  to  go  on  to  get  an  advanced 
degree 

I'm  not  thinking  so  much  of  that,  although  that  is 
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obvious  I  mean,  here  you've  been  working  in  the 
legislature  in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  political 
campaigns,  and  now  you  are  off  to  academia 
QUINN  Well,  it  was  kind  of  interesting  because  I  was 

doing  academic  work  for  two  weeks,  and  then  I  would 
usually  come  up  to  Sacramento  for  a  week  or  two 
every  month  and  do  the  FPPC  work  So  I  tended  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  going  back  and  forth,  and  I 
tended  to  find  myself  in  two  completely  different 
worlds 

SENEY  I  think  that 1  s  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  And 
you're  comfortable  in  both  of  them 
QUINN  Well,  I  was  Yes  I  really  didn't  continue  in  the 
academic  world 

SENEY  Do  you  find  that  the  degree  has  been  useful  to  you 
subsequently'5  Because  you  tended  to  stay  not  m 
the  academic  world,  but  in 

QUINN  It  has  been  to  some  degree  but  since  I  don't  teach 
or  anything  it  really  hasn't  It's  been  more  just 
something  to  have  to  put  on  your  title 
SENEY  But  it's  not  particularly  any  qualification  for  the 

other  things  that  you  have  done 
QUINN  No 

SENEY  Is  it  a  liability’ 

QUINN  Oh,  no  Not  at  all 

Because  there  are  some  people  m  the  practical, 
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political  world,  who  would  have  concluded  that  an 
academic  degree  was  really  not  useful  But  you 
haven't  noticed  that7 

QUINN  I  never  come  across  that 

SENEY  Let  me  ask  about,  still  in  the  area  of  political 
reform,  former  Senator  Montoya  and  former  Senator 
Carpenter  and  all  this  business  about  the  sting 
operation  that's  been  going  on  What  is  your 
reaction  to  that  method  of  uncovering  political 
wrongdoing7 

QUINN  Well,  I  have  absolutely  no  problem  with  it  if  there 
is  political  wrongdoing  taking  place  I  don't 
think  that  the  FBI  has  been  terribly  effective  with 
this  sting  They  have  taken  an  awfully  long  time 
They  have  now  caught  two  rather  minor  players 

SENEY  Carpenter  and  Montoya,  you  mean 

QUINN  No,  I  mean  the  two  that  are  on  trial  right  now 

SENEY  [Inaudible] 

QUINN  Carpenter  and  Montoya  were  not,  although  Montoya 

certainly  was  not  thought  to  be  any  heavyweight 

around  the  legislature 

SENEY  Am  I  wrong  when  I  suggest  that  people  were  not 
shocked7 

QUINN  No  One  got  the  sense  that  the  FBI  was  not  really 
very  effective  at  this  They  apparently  raided  the 
offices  of  two  Republican  legislators  and  never 
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charged  them  One  doesn’t  know  whether  they  will 
be  or  not  But  their  30b  was  to  raise  money  for 
the  Republican  caucus,  and  they  raised  a  lot  of 
money 

SENEY  I  guess  what  I'm  thinking  is  maybe  it  would  be  one 
thing  if  the  investigation  had  widened  out  into 
other  kinds  of  corruption  charges  that  the  FBI 
itself  had  not  stimulated  All  of  these  have  to  do 
with  the  shrimp  company  which  now  turns  out  to  have 
been  a  shell  created  for  the  purposes  of  seeing  if 
anyone  would  take  the  bait  You  are  not  bothered 
that  they  haven’t  found  other  instances  of 
corruption7 

QUINN  I  somewhat  am  because  it  would  appear  that  was  so 
easily  done,  and  it  was  rather  awkward  that  there 
would  be  more  evidence  of  that  [sort  of  thing], 
that  there  would  be  more  of  that  kind  of  thing 
going  on 

SENEY  I  think  there  are  those  that  commented  too  that 
this  may  have  been  aimed  at  Willie  Brown  as 
speaker,  he  certainly  says  it  was  aimed  at  him  Do 
you  think  there  is  any  merit  to  that7 

QUINN  Well,  whether  it  was  or  not,  I'm  sure  if  the  FBI 

could  find  higher-ups  than  the  two  guys  that  are  on 
trial  now,  I  think  they  would  I  don't  know  why  it 
has  taken  them  four  years  since  this  has  all 
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happened  to  say  that  they're  bringing  charges  or 
not  There  are  three  other  legislators  whose  names 
have  been  in  the  papers  in  relation  to  this  and  I'm 
not  terribly  impressed  with  the  way  the  FBI  has 
conducted  it 

SENEY  Well,  it  may  go  back  to  what  you  said  before, 

California  politics  may  be  relatively  clean  if  this 
is  the  best  they  can  get  with  as  much  effort  as 
they  have  put  in  It ' s  a  strange  kind  of 
investigation  I  agree  with  what  you  are  saying 
I'm  not  sure  what  else  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the 
FPPC ,  but  it  strikes  me  that  there  must  be  some 
things  that  I  have  not  touched  on  here 
[End  of  Tape  3,  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  4,  Side  A] 

SENEY  I  have  reviewed  the  material  available  on  the  FPPC 
and  there  is  not  a  lot  available 
QUINN  There  is  not  One  of  the  interesting  things  about 
it  I  wrote  an  article  m  the  California  Journal 
in  which  I  was  somewhat  critical  of  the  whole 
political  reform  effort  after  I  had  finished  my 
term  It  did  not  get  the  attention  that  people 
thought  it  would  It  was  not  the  thing  that  the 
press  rushed  over  to  find  out  what  was  going  on 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  find  very  little  reporting 
this  day  and  age  on  who  is  getting  campaign 
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contributions  other  than  these  big  long  listings  of 
who  got  their  money  from  where  There  is 
relatively  little  analysis  of  that  The  lobbying 
part  probably  changed  how  lobbyists  do  things  It 
made  them  more  professional  It  may  have  hurried 
up  the  retirement  of  some  of  those  lobbyists  that 
were  kind  of  lazy  and  spent  their  time  trying  to 
just,  you  know,  schmooze  with  members  and  buy  them 
lots  of  drinks  and  that  kind  of  thing  It  seems  to 
have  made  very  little  impact  on  the  campaigning  and 
political  process 

SENEY  Before  this  passed  [Proposition  9],  it  was  common 
in  the  bars  adjacent  to  the  capitol  here,  in  the 
evenings,  for  legislators,  press  people,  staff 
people,  hangers-on  and  what  not  would  be  feted,  if 
you  will,  by  lobbyists  The  lobbyists  were  sort  of 
forced  to  take  turns  picking  up  the  checks  I  am 
not  sure  at  this  point  if  it  became  something  that 
the  lobbyists  did  voluntarily  or  something  that 
they  were  more  or  less  expected  to  do 

QUINN  However,  you  find  today  that  the  lobbyists  do  not 
pick  up  the  checks  But  the  lobbyist's  employer 
may  So  that  hasn't  changed  very  much  Members 
today  drag  lobbyists  off  to  these  political  fund¬ 
raisers  There  seems  to  be  one  every  night  And 
I  think  we  had  less  of  those  I  don't  remember 
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there  being  any  of  the  political  fund-raisers  back 
before  the  FPPC,  but  then  you  could  run  a  political 
campaign  for  $20,000  Now  it  would  cost  you  a 
million  dollars  to  run  for  office,  or  half  a 
million  So  you  have  to  raise  so  much  more  money 
Back  then  I  think  the  parties  at  least  on  the 
Republican  side,  the  party  tended  to  be  more 
directly  involved  in  funding  the  campaign,  getting 
the  campaign  structure  Now  the  legislators 
themselves  run  each  other's  campaigns  So  what  you 
find  now  instead  of  hanging  around  in  the  good  old 
days  kind  of  thing,  you've  got  lobbyists  being 
dragged  off  to  these  $500  a  pop  fund-raisers  So 
really  m  some  ways  it  hasn't  changed  a  lot  The 
lobbyists  may  have  changed  some  how  campaigns  are 
run,  but  I  think  they  have  changed  very,  very 
little 

SENEY  You  know,  there  is  a  general  perception  among  the 
American  people,  I  think  Californians,  too,  that 
politics  is  a  pretty  dirty  game 

QUINN  People  think  that’s  more  the  case  now  than  they  did 
twenty  years  ago  Actually,  in  going  back  to  some 
things  it  did  accomplish,  there  was  more  use  of 
staff  m  direct  political  campaigning  then  We 
found  a  case  with  an  assemblyman  from  Riverside  who 
was  m  a  tough  reelect ion  and  was  given  paid  staff 
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down  there  doing  his  campaign  We  did  bring  a  case 
on  that  There  seems  to  be  a  little  bit  less  of 
that  now  People  are  a  little  more  careful  to  go 
off  of  the  payroll  when  they  go  do  campaigns 

SENEY  As  you  say,  there  really  isn't  much  corruption 
Yet  the  perception  of  corruption  is  there  And 
what  corruption  there  may  be,  this  commission 
doesn't  necessarily  get  at  anyway 

QUINN  That's  right,  and  the  commission  does  not  play  any 
role  And  the  FBI,  as  far  as  we  know  this 
excessive  amount  of  reporting  does  not  seem  to  have 
very  much  of  an  impact  on  what  corruption  there  is 
or  on  the  fact  that  the  politicians  arbitrate  bills 
for  special  interests,  like  they  always  did  They 
tend  to  get  their  rewards  in  special  interest  m 
terms  of  campaign  contributions  like  they  always 
did  Even  in  the  conflict  of  interest  area,  one 
thing  I  was  struck  with,  there  was  not  very  much  m 
the  way  of  conflict  of  interest  problems  in 
California,  for  having  this  enormously  complicated 
law 

SENEY  We're  talking  now  about  my  being  a  real  estate 
owner  and  being  a  member  of  a  local  board 

QUINN  Yes  I  think  the  big  question  always  was 

you  are  a  real  estate  owner  and  you  are  trying  to 
get  the  local  board  to  buy  your  land  at  a  special 
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price  But  there  were  old  common  law  prohibitions 
against  that  anyway,  and  I  don't  know  if  the 
conflict  of  interest  part  really  has  had  very  much 
to 

SENEY  Well,  the  commission  spent  a  lot  of  time  on 

this 

QUINN  Yes  They  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  conflict  of 
interest  while  I  was  there 

SENEY  There  were  questions  raised  before  the  FPPC  about, 
say,  a  person  who  was  a  purchasing  agent  for  a 
school  district  buying  some  Chevrolets  who  happened 
to  own  a  few  shares  of  General  Motors  stock 

QUINN  Yes  There  were  those  There  were  some  rather 
silly  instances,  I  think,  that  they  did  clarify 
One  thing  I  pushed  for  was  limiting  the  conflict  of 
interest  to  the  real  conflicts  I  know  Lowenstein 
felt  that  these  consumer  boards  which  you  had 
industry  members  on,  like  the  great  many 
agricultural  boards,  that  there  must  be  a  conflict 
there  And  we  finally  decided  that  there  really 
wasn't  That  the  industry  member  was  representing 
industry,  as  long  as  they  didn't  do  something  that 
represented  their  own  particular  company,  and  help 
them  in  a  way  different  from  the  whole  industry 
There  was  nothing  particularly  nefarious  about 
having  peach  growers  on  the  peach  advisory  board, 
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for  instance,  or  having  dry  cleaners  on  the  dry 
cleaners  board 

SENEY  If  one  had  been  too  rigid  about  this,  you  would 

have  had  these  boards  filled  with  people  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  area 

QUINN  Yes  There  was  also  then,  I  think  more  of  a 

feeling  that  there  was  something  wrong  when  you  had 
a  relationship  between  private  interest  and 
government  Now  I  think  there  is  a  feeling  that 
our  inability  to  compete  with  the  Japanese  comes 
because  they  use  the  government  so  effectively  to 
promote  business  A  lot  of  people  in  America  think 
we  should  be  doing  more  of  this  There's  much  less 
concern  with  the  conflict  of  interest  between 
government  and  business  now  than  there  was  The 
government  does  a  lot  more  regulating  now  than  it 
did 

SENEY  California  businesses  are  used  to  that  California 
agriculture,  which  you  bring  up  as  an  example,  is 
probably  the  most  prominent  area  m  California 

QUINN  Where  you  had  government  support,  government 

activity  and  government  agency  that  are  there  to 
promote  specific  agricultural  products  and 
agricultural  profits 

Each  time  a  new  crop,  say,  like  recently  the  staff 
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shows,  a  board  is  created  and  marketing  strategies 
are  developed 

QUINN  And  the  idea  was  that  the  agricultural  boards  were 
kind  of  a  technology  transfer  That  was  one  thing 
that  brought  wealth  to  California,  provided  lots  of 
jobs,  so  why  not  make  it  stronger9  Why  not  protect 
California  peaches  against  competition  from  Georgia 
peaches  by  promoting  California  peaches9  Or  making 
them  better  or  spending  the  money  out  of  UC 
[University  of  California]  Davis  to  develop  new 
strains  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
SENEY  In  reading  the  materials  about  the  FPPC  and  about 
the  political  corruption  m  California,  there  is 
not  much  of  it  It's  kind  of  like  using  an 
elephant  gun  against  a  mosquito,  almost 
QUINN  To  some  degree  that  seems  to  be  that  I  felt  that 
at  the  time 

SENEY  In  your  career  in  politics  both  m  working  on  the 
elected  and  appointed  side,  have  you  ever  been 
approached  m  a  way  you  thought  maybe  was 
QUINN  I  don't  think  I  ever  have  I've  never  been  in  a 
position  where  I  would  be  because  I've  never  been 
an  elected  official  I  mean  staff  certainly  was 
not  In  all  the  years  I  was  with  the  legislature, 
the  staff  was  very  different  from  legislators 
SENEY  Let  me  ask  you  then,  in  terms  of  what  might  be  more 
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characterized  as  rumor  or  gossip  and  I  don't  like 
necessarily  to  get  into  this  area,  but  m  terms  of 
what's  whispered  m  the  hallways — which  can  also  be 
quite  accurate,  especially  if  it's  heard  from 
enough  sources — have  you  heard  much  that  would 
suggest  to  you  that  there  is  more  corruption  than 
the  public  is  aware  of7 

QUINN  I  suspect  so  I  think  there  is  a  feeling  that  you 
can  buy  and  sell  legislators  and  that  there  are 
prices  for  bills  over  there  across  the  street  [in 
the  capitol  building]  And  that  there  certainly  is 
a  great  deal  of  special  interest  money  that's 
funneled  into  politics  for  whatever  reason 
SENEY  I  don't  expect  you  under  these  circumstances  to 

mention  any  people's  names,  but  without  doing  so, 
can  you  be  more  specific  than  that7 
QUINN  Not  really  I  mean,  once  again  I  am  not  involved 
with  it  I  haven't  been  involved  When  I  worked 
for  the  legislature  the  second  time,  m  the  more 
policy-oriented  position  we  rarely  dealt  with 
lobbyists  or  went  to  campaign  functions,  to  fund¬ 
raisers 

SENEY  When  you  mention  the  whispering  m  the  hallways  and 
that  it  costs  a  certain  amount  to  get  a  bill 
passed,  can  you  be  more  specific9 

Well,  the  whole  thing  about  the  tobacco  bill  which 
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has  just  been  described  in  the  papers,  that  seems 
to  be  somewhat  typical  But  again,  that  is  my 
reading  newspapers,  I  don't  have  any  way  to  know 
what's  going  on  I  was  never  involved  in  any  of 
it  I  never  sat  in  on  meetings  m  which  corruption 
was  discussed 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  lobbyists  will  talk  to 
legislators  who  will  hold  up  fingers  to  indicate 
the  amount  of  money  desired 

Well,  I  just  don't  know  whether  that  ever  takes 
place  I  suspect  it's  a  little  more  sophisticated 
I  just  don't  know  of  it  I  never  dealt  with  any  of 
that  Nobody  has  ever  tried  to  bribe  me,  so  I 
couldn't  say 

You  said  that  you  thought  the  FPPC  made  a  mistake, 
that  is,  its  supporters  in  not  pushing  for  public 
financing  of  elections 

Yes  If  they  wanted  to  clean  up  the  system,  they 
had  to  be  much  more  direct  about  the  flow  of  money 
into  the  system  A  public  financing  system,  a  very 
strict  one,  with  strict  limits  on  how  much  you 
could  spend,  on  how  much  you  could  raise,  where  you 
could  raise  it  from,  and  then  a  system  of  public 
financing  would  have  changed  the  system  It  might 
have  made  it  somewhat  worse,  but  I  kind  of  came  to 
feel  that  public  financing  probably  made  some 
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sense 

SENEY  So  you  would  support  that"3 

QUINN  Yes,  if  it  was  written  properly  These  things  tend 
to  become  over  bureaucratized  and  certainly  the 
campaign  reporting  has  The  two  public  financing 
bills  that  both  passed,  Prop  731  is  very  difficult 
to  understand  Prop  682  that  got  less  votes,  is 
probably  a  little  bit  better 

SENEY  Parts  of  both  have  been  ruled  invalid 

QUINN  Well,  I  couldn't  say  today  what  is  what  because 
it's  so  complicated 

SENEY  There  are  firms  that  specialize  just  m  campaigns, 
filling  out  the  forms 

QUINN  Oh,  yes  Several  law  firms  have  done  very  well  m 
this  area 

SENEY  That  must  be  a  testimony  to  the  complexity  of  the 
law 

QUINN  Yes  And  I  did  push  when  I  was  on  the  FPPC,  to  try 
and  keep  it  as  simple  as  possible,  although  without 
a  great  deal  of  success  The  campaign  reporting 
laws  are  extremely  complicated  You  really  can't 
run  for  office  without  hiring  somebody  to  do  that 
stuff  for  you 

''Proposition  73  (June  1988) 

Proposition  68  (June,  1988) 
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SENEY  Is  there  anything  else  you  wanted  to  say  about  it7 
QUINN  I  can't  think  of  anything  As  I  say,  the  FPPC  was 
a  long  time  ago  and  I  didn't  really  follow  through 
with  it  too  much 
[End  Tape  4,  Side  A] 
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[Session  3,  September  12,  1991] 

[Begin  Tape  5,  Side  A] 

SENEY  I  have  one  more  question  for  you  on  the  Fair 

Political  Practices  Commission  before  we  move  on  to 
other  subjects,  and  this  has  to  do  with  the  section 
of  the  law  which  says  the  commission  budget  can't 
be  reduced  by  the  Department  of  Finance,  by  the 
governor,  or  the  legislature  Were  there  ever  any 
attempts  to  reduce  the  budget*? 

QUINN  No  They  understood  pretty  well  they  couldn't 
reduce  it  The  problem  was  that  budget  was  not 
really  sufficient  for  what  the  FPPC  wanted  to  do 
Every  year  I  was  there  they  went  in  with  budget 
augmentations  It  was  also  during  a  high  inflation 
period  and  they  got  automatic  cost-of-living 
increases  They  tended  to  ask  the  legislature  for 
a  little  bit  more  and  generally  they  got  more  The 
FPPC  relationship  with  the  Department  of  Finance 
was  never  any  big  problem  that  I  understood  For 
the  most  part  with  the  legislature  it  was  not  a 
major  problem  Some  legislators — remember  [State] 
Senator  [Alfred  E  ]  Alquist,  for  one — were  very 
negative  about  the  FPPC  A  few  of  the  old-guard 
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legislators  resented  the  fact  that  it  had  come  into 
existence  and  was  crimping  their  style  of 
relationship  with  lobbyists  But  there  were  big 
turnovers  m  the  legislature  in  the  seventies, 
particularly  in  1978,  and  a  whole  new  crop  of 
people  came  m  After  1978  I  don't  think  there  was 
any  great  hostility  toward  the  FPPC  from  the  old 
guard  There  just  weren't  enough  of  them  left 
SENEY  And  the  new  people  took  it  as  a  given7 
QUINN  The  new  people  took  it  as  a  given,  that  you  were 
going  to  put  up  with  that,  so  they  weren't  trying 
to  cut  budgets  for  that  kind  of  thing 
SENEY  Let  me  ask  you,  too,  the  law  says  it  takes  two- 

thirds  vote  of  both  houses  to  change  the  law,  and 
then  changes  can  be  made  only  "to  further  its 
purposes  "  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  outside  the 
budget  and  constitutional  amendments  that  two- 
thirds  is  a  very  unusual  kind  of  restriction7 
QUINN  It  is  an  unusual  restriction,  it  kept  it  in  the  law 
and  was  found  constitutional  That  two-thirds  was 
not  particularly  practical  because  you  almost  had 
to  have  a  unanimous  agreement  between  the  governor 
and  the  various  houses  When  the  law  was  changed, 
in  every  case  it  was  changed  at  the  behest  of  the 
FPPC  During  that  whole  time  period  Jerry  Brown 
was  governor,  he  wouldn't  sign  a  bill  that  the  FPPC 
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would  have  opposed,  in  terms  of  its  own  powers  He 
would  not  have  signed  a  bill,  and  the  legislature 
knew  that  The  changes  m  the  law  basically  were 
those  proposed  by  the  commission  itself 
Were  they  very  profound*7 

No,  pretty  much  minor  In  many  cases  they  were  to 
conform  with  court  cases 

OK  Anything  else  you  want  to  comment  about  them*7 
I  can't  think  of  anything  unless  you  have  more 
specifics 

No,  that's  the  end  of  my  specifics,  so  why  don't  we 
move  on  to  reapportionment*7  That 1  s  always  a 
fascinating  issue  and  is  going  on  as  we  speak  here 
Let  me  first  of  all  ask  you,  what  issues  do  you 
think  lie  at  the  heart  of  redistricting  and 
reapportionment*7 

Well,  it  certainly  is  the  heart  of  how  politics 
work  m  the  United  States  We're  the  only 
democracy  in  the  world  where  it  is  such  a  big  deal 
but  it  has  become  a  bigger  and  bigger  deal  to 
politicians  Particularly  the  experience  of  the 
last  decade  is,  how  you  draw  the  districts 
determines  who  gets  elected  With  the  very  low 
turnover  we  now  have  in  congress  those  district 
lines  are  more  and  more  important  They  were  less 
important  thirty,  forty,  fifty  years  ago  when  you 
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would  have  a  presidential  landslide  and  you  would 
have  one  party  or  another  being  swept  in  or  swept 
out  Now  you  have  presidential  landslides,  at 
least  on  the  Republican  side,  and  it  doesn't  seem 
to  matter  The  Democratic  control  of  congress  has 
never  really  been  at  risk  except  during  the  first 
Reagan  landslide,  and  even  then  it  was  only  about 
thirty  seats  that  changed  hands 
SENEY  You  said  that  this  is  the  only  country  in  which 
this  takes  up  so  much  The  British  have 
QUINN  The  British  have  a  boundary  commission  I 

understand  the  reason  why  the  British  system  is  not 
controversial  is  they  do  not  report  their  ballot 
results  by  precincts,  so  the  politicians  don't  have 
the  ability  to  manipulate  precincts  in  and  out  of 
their  district  It's  all  done  very  centrally 
[ Interruption] 

It's  all  done  very  centrally  and  they  have  a 
tradition  there,  those  districts,  some  of  them  date 
back  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  years  What  they 
usually  do,  they  simply  split  a  district  in  half 
If  it  gets  too  large,  you  don't  have  the  strict  one 
man,  one  vote  I  am  a  critic  of  the  one  man,  one 
vote  decisions  of  the  Warren  court  1  I  think  they 
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QUINN  made  gerrymandering  worse  There* s  just  no  doubt 
about  that  By  making  the  only  limit  population 
equality,  they  opened  up  the  ability  to  manipulate 
everything  else  Before  one  man,  one  vote  we  had 
to  follow  city  lines,  county  lines — you  could  only 
split  so  many  counties — that  type  of  thing  The 
other  jurisdictional  lines  reduced  the 
gerrymandering  One  man,  one  vote  did  away  with 
all  of  those  The  court's  notion  was  that  somehow 
equally  populated  districts  would  somehow  end 
abuses  m  representation,  and  it  really  didn't  If 
anything,  abuses  are  even  worse  now,  which  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  you  have  relatively  few  people 
defeated  for  office  now  You  have  all  this 
unhappiness  with  the  legislature 

Also  one  man,  one  vote  did  away  with  one  of 
the  most  sensible  things  about  our  democracy  and 
that  was  dual  representation  m  two  houses  We 
have  the  United  States  Senate  by  state  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  populations  Most 
states  have  their  upper  house  by  county,  their 
lower  house  by  population  They  follow  the  federal 
model  It  was  just  beyond  me  that  the  U  S  Supreme 
Court  could  have  declared  that  unconstitutional 
It  was  all  based  on  the  federal  constitution  and  in 
terms  of  representative  government,  it  isn't  bad 
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I  think  we'd  be  better  off  in  California,  frankly, 
with  one  house  that  was  northern-controlled  and  one 
house  that  was  southern-controlled  When  we  had 
that  we  were  able  to  compromise  things  like  the 
water  plan  in  the  1960s  because  the  northern 
Californians  knew  that  they  had  some  control  The 
minority  doesn't  have  any  [today],  I  mean,  you  have 
a  completely  majoritanan  legislature  m  all  of  our 
states  because  you  don’t  allow  anything  but  exact 
population  equality 

SENEY  When  you  say  we  had  that,  that's  when  the 

California  [State]  Senate  was  on  the  so-called 
federal  plan 

QUINN  That's  right  It  was  based  on  counties  In  many 
ways  it  was  too  extreme  I  mean,  Los  Angeles  had 
one  senator  and  little  tiny  counties  had  one  But 
they  could  have  given  Los  Angeles  five  or  six 
senators  and  had  the  counties  have  a  little  bit 
less  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  the  United  States 
democracy  is  at  risk  because  Nevada  has  two 
senators  and  California  has  two  senators  even 
though  California  is  ten  times  the  size 

SENEY  You  know,  it's  interesting  that  the  one  man,  one 
vote,  you  say,  has  set  democracy  back  m 
representative  government  because  I  think  most 
people  would  not  think  that  way 
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QUINN  That's  right  They  would  not 

SENEY  You  allude  to  the  fact  that  m  California  under  the 
state  constitution,  before  Baker  vs  Carr1  and 
Reynolds  vs  Sims 

QUINN  Yes  Reynolds  vs  Sims  if  I  remember  correctly 

was  the  implementing  case  Baker  vs  Carr  was  the 
one  that  said  it  was  a  justiciable  issue 

SENEY  Right  And  then  Reynolds  vs  Sims  spells  it  out 

QUINN  Right 

SENEY  Reynolds  vs  Sims  voids  California  state 

constitutional  requirement  of  counties  being  m  the 
whole  county  district 

QUINN  Yes  That's  right  You  couldn't  do  that  with 
absolute  equality 

SENEY  Let  me  get  you  back  to  maybe  some  other 

reapportionment  interests  beyond  England  Are  you 
familiar  with  the  French  or  German  system9 

QUINN  Not  really  No,  I  am  not  California  and  England 
are  the  only  ones,  and  I  am  not  that  familiar  with 
England 

SENEY  Is  the  reapportionment  m  1950,  the  first  real 
partisan  one9 

QUINN  Yes,  it  is  In  retrospect  it  seems  not  very 

partisan  compared  to  what  came  later,  but  it  was 


1  Baker  vs  Carr  369  U  S  186  (1961) 
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the  first  one  And  they  did  use  the  population 
equality  They  used  it  then  by  overpopulating  the 
Democratic  districts  and  underpopulating  the 
Republican  districts  They,  in  some  ways,  invited 
one  man,  one  vote  by  the  way  that  that  was  done 
That  was  done  to  concentrate  the  Democrats  and  to 
spread  the  Republicans  out,  and  the  result  was  that 
all  through  the  decade  the  Republicans  maintained  a 
majority  m  the  congressional  delegation 
SENEY  Why  did  the  Republicans  choose  to  do  this  m  1950 

when  they  hadn't  done  it  when  they  had  the  power  to 
do  it  in  1940  or  1930? 

QUINN  Well,  first  of  all,  it  was  not  done  when  it  came  to 
the  assembly  It  was  largely  done  as  it  related  to 
congress  and  the  reason  was  that  the  congress  was 
much  more  partisan  There  was  a  close  partisan 
division  It  was  possible  to  increase  the  number 
of  Republicans  from  California,  then  still  a  pretty 
much  safely  Republican  state  The  legislature  was 
really  non-partisan  In  1950  almost  everybody  won 
in  the  primary  under  the  old  cross-filing  And  the 
way  they  drew  the  districts  m  1950  was  to  the 
particular  desires  of  the  incumbents 
SENEY  There  were  six  congressional  seats  added  in  1950 

Yes  Seven  I  guess  it  went  from  twenty-three  to 
thirty,  it  was  seven  seats 
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SENEY  What  had  gone  on9  You  mentioned  primarily  it  was 
congressional  reapportionment  that  drove  this,  but 
in  maintaining  assembly  districts  within  the 
congressional  districts,  that  meant  now  that 
assembly  redistricting  would  become  more  partisan, 
too,  is  that  right’ 

QUINN  It  didn't  necessarily  then  because  what  they  did 
was  they  still  essentially  gave  the  assembly 
members  what  assembly  seats  they  wanted  But  the 
way  that  the  gerrymandering  took  place  was  m  how 
you  allotted  assembly  seats  into  the  congressional 
districts  And  they  did  it  in  such  a  way  that  it 
clearly  had  a  partisan  effect  They  had  a  very 
bizarre  looking  hook  district  in  L  A  that  combined 
three  assembly  districts  that  were  not  really 
homogeneous  to  create  a  single  congressional  seat 
So  it  did  not  result  in  a  partisan  assembly  The 
assembly  didn't  become  partisan  m  California  until 
the  late  fifties  when  you  finally  had  a  real 
Democratic  majority  In  the  early  fifties  you  had 
a  Republican  majority  but  in  name  only  based  on  the 
old  cross-filing  system  And  it  was  all 
personalities 

SENEY  Because  by  1950,  if  you  abide  by  what  I  think  1937 
or  1938  the  Democrats  were 

QUINN  the  majority  party  And  had  the  governorship 
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during  part  of  that  period  [1939-1943]  But  the 
Republicans  came  back  with  Earl  Warren,  and  the 
Warren  moderate  Republicans  were  very  successful 
with  cross-filing  The  Republican  party  just  began 
collapsing  m  the  post-war  world  because  the  people 
that  settled  California  came  from  the  Democratic 
parts  of  the  country 

SENEY  You're  talking  only  in  1950  about  reapportioning 
the  congressional  seats  and  the  assembly  seats 
QUINN  That's  right  There  was  no  reapportionment  m  the 
state  senate 

SENEY  Was  it  last  reapportioned  in  1930  after  the 
introduction  of  federal  plan  in  the  1920s9 
QUINN  Yes  They  shifted  a  county  now  and  then,  but  it 

was  apportioned  on  the  federal  plan  about  1930  and 
it  didn't  change  in  any  significant  way 
SENEY  So  it  really  never  came  up  as  an  issue9 
QUINN  No,  it  was  never  an  issue 

SENEY  Even  the  issue  of  maybe  increasing  representation 
for  Los  Angeles9 

QUINN  Oh,  that  came  up  m  ballot  measures  There  were 
several  ballot  measures  and  people  always  turned 
them  down  People  turned  down  giving  Los  Angeles 
more  senators  even  m  southern  California 
That's  interesting  I  suppose  one  could  construe 
that  as  popular  support  for  the  federal  plan 
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QUINN  Yes,  the  northern  Californians  were  overwhelmingly 
for  that  federal  plan  Some  Californians  voted 
against  it  possibly,  but  not  by  a  very  big  margin 
Kind  of  like  the  Peripheral  Canal 
SENEY  I  see 

QUINN  It  was  very  much  a  regional  vote 
SENEY  [Assemblyman]  Laughlm  [E  ]  Waters  was  the 

Republican  leader  m  the  assembly 
QUINN  That's  right  The  man  that  did  the  reapportionment 
that  year 

SENEY  He  was  also  vice  chairman  of  the  state  party 
SENEY  Yes  He  was  quite  an  active  Republican,  and  I 

guess  he  later  on  was  a  U  S  attorney,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  And  I  understand  when  I  say  that,  what  I 
am  quoting  is  your  own  work  here  on 
reapportionment,1  a  very  extensive  work,  that 
Waters  was  really  given  marching  orders  m  1952  to 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  Republicans  to  capture 
control  of  the  U  S  House  of  Representatives 
QUINN  That's  right 

SENEY  Maybe  I  said  six  because  I  recall  that 
QUINN  They  won 

SENEY  It  was  by  six 

QUINN  They  won  about  six  or  seven  new  seats  and  that  was 

^umn  "California  Conflict  of  Interest  Laws  Building  an 
Ethical  Structure  m  Government  "  op  cit 
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about  a  five  seat  margin  to  get  control  of  the 
house 

SENEY  Well,  that's  an  interesting  strategy  The 

Republicans  came  close  in  1950  to  capturing  the 
house  of  representatives 

QUINN  Yes,  then  m  the  Eisenhower  landslide  they  got 

enough  At  that  time  the  Republicans  had  to  win 
the  house  by  winning  with  all  the  seats  in  the 
north  There  were  almost  no  Republican  seats  m 
the  south  There  were  just  a  small  handful  Today 
the  south  is  about  one-quarter  Republican  But  the 
north  is  much  less  so  than  it  was  California  had 
a  two  to  one  Republican  delegation  after  the  1952 
election 

SENEY  There  were  attempts  to  include  the  Democrats  as 
well  m  this  plan  back  in  the  1950s,  were  there 
not'*  That  is  to  keep  incumbents  happy 

QUINN  Oh,  yes  Most  of  the  Democrats  were  happy 

with  their  assembly  seats,  as  I  remember  As  I 
say,  the  assembly  reapportionment  was  not  terribly 
controversial  then  It  was  the  congress  that  was 
controversial 

SENEY  Was  the  assembly  a  bit  of  a  contentious  body  during 
this  period9 

QUINN  As  far  as  reapportionment  goes,  no,  it  was  not 
What  about  on  other  issues9  Education, 
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transportation7 

QUINN  You  know,  I  really  don't  know  The  only  thing  I 
ever  studied  about  the  1950s  m  the  California 
legislature  was  how  the  reapportionment  occurred 
SENEY  And,  of  course,  all  of  this  was  prior  to  Baker  vs 
Carr  which  was  1964 

QUINN  1962,  actually  It  began  m  1962 

SENEY  That '  s  right  And  then  Reynolds  vs  Sims  was  m 

1964  And  so  the  courts  are  really  not  involved  at 
all  m  the  process  here 
QUINN  No,  they  were  not 

SENEY  The  governor  went  along  with  what  was  decided 
QUINN  Yes  Earl  Warren  went  along 

SENEY  And  this  is  the  same  Earl  Warren  who  years  later, 
as  Chief  Justice,  rules  on  reapportionment 
QUINN  Yes,  the  same  one 

SENEY  Have  you  any  insight  into  this  change  in  views7 

QUINN  No,  I  really  don't  No  I  didn't  look  for  it 

The  only  thing  I  concentrated  on  was  how  the 
redistnctmg  worked  He  was  not  a  player  He  was 
not  involved  in  it,  other  than  he  signed  the  bills 
SENEY  Now,  by  1960  the  state  has  changed  considerably 
QUINN  I  did  a  lot  of  research  on  the  19  60  election,  and, 
of  course,  when  I  came  here  m  1969,  there  were 
quite  a  few  of  the  1960  members  still  here  And 
when  we  got  into  reapportionment  in  1971,  some  of 
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the  things  that  happened  in  1960  came  up  that  were 
still  controversial 

SENEY  Still  m  the  memory  of  those  in  the  institution 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  You  described  in  your  work  the  changes  that 

occurred  m  California  between  beginning  m  1945 
and  the  1958  election  that  brought  it  out,  this 
Democratic  majority 

QUINN  The  1958  election  is  still  the  most  important 

election  m  California  history  because  it  changed 
California  from  a  one-party  state,  a  Republican 
state  with  an  occasional  Democrat,  to  a  safely  one- 
party  Democratic  state  as  far  as  the  legislature 
goes,  and  to  a  predominantly  Democratic  state  in 
other  terms  The  Republicans  never  recovered 
They  lost  districts  in  1958  that  they  never  got 
back  And  that  began  a  long  series  of  losses  The 
1960  election  was  even  worse  although  the  [Vice 
President  Richard  M  ]  Nixon  era  carried  the  state 
over  [President  John  F  ]  Kennedy  With 
reapportionment  they  went  to  their  lowest  point  m 
1962  and  started  coming  back  in  1964  and  1966  But 
you  had  several  elections  in  which  the  Republican 
base  almost  totally  collapsed  And  then  the 
Republican  party  recharacterized  itself  and  came 
back  as  a  party  with  more  middle  class  labor- 
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oriented  appeal  through  the  Reagan  Democrats  It 
is  interesting  that  during  the  heavy  Republican 
years,  the  areas  of  loyalty  to  the  Democratic  party 
were  the  rural  vote  and  the  working  class  vote,  the 
blue-collar  vote  Both  the  rural  and  blue-collar 
are  today  much  more  open  to  the  Republicans  than 
they  were  then  The  rural  parts  of  the  state  have 
pretty  much  Republican  majorities  now  Whereas  the 
Democrats  have  been  much  more  successful  now  in 
getting  the  vote  among  high-upper-income  white, 
white-collar  liberal  voters  than  they  did  at  that 
time 

SENEY  You  mentioned  two  other  constituencies  the 

Democrats  used  m  terms  of  gaining  the  majority 
one  were  the  ethnic  minorities  and  the  other  were 
the  CDC ,  the  California  Democratic  Council  people 
who  were  an  offshoot  of  the  [Governor  Adlai] 
Stevenson  campaign  [in  1952] 

QUINN  Yes  The  liberal  movement  in  California  really 
began  then  In  the  193  0s  you  had  the  movements 
that  were  on  the  left  You  had  the  [Dr  Francis 
Townsend]  Townsendites,  and,  interestingly,  they 
were  successful  m  getting  the  Democrats  of  that 
era  elected  [Governor]  Culbert  Olson  and  [United 
States  Senator]  Sheridan  Downey  were  very  liberal 
Democrats  They  came  from  the  left  of  the  party 
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In  the  forties  the  Democratic  party  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Communist  movement,  the  [Vice 
President  Henry]  Wallace  movement,  the  Hollywood 
Ten  The  whole  business  of  Richard  Nixon  and  the 
red-baiting  grows  out  of  a  lot  of  what  had  happened 
to  the  Democratic  party  You  had  big  fights  within 
the  Democratic  party  over  people  that  were  much 
more  pro-Soviet  Union  The  left  liberals  of  that 
era  that  joined  the  Wallace  movement,  for  instance, 
as  against  the  liberals  of  that  era  who  were  part 
of  the  [President]  Harry  [S  ]  Truman/ [President] 
Franklin  [Delano]  Roosevelt  coalition 
SENEY  Well,  Truman  narrowly  carried  the  state 
QUINN  Yes,  even  with  Warren  on  the  Republican 

presidential  ticket,  which  still  remains  something 
of  a  surprise  Because  the  Democratic  party  was 
very  weak  at  that  time  It  had  not  done  well  and 
was  badly  divided  and  remained  badly  divided  until 
the  1950s  But  about  the  forties,  the  Democratic 
party  became  kind  of  an  extremist  party  It 
limited  itself  to  a  lot  of  the  west  L  A  ,  very 
liberal  kind  of  areas  In  the  forties  also  you 
have  the  beginning  of  the  ethnic  minorities  The 
blacks  who  came  to  California  became  voters 
immediately  and  began  to  play  a  major  role  m  the 
Democratic  party  and  began  to  get  Democrats 
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elected  Black  Democrats  in  heavily  black  areas 
began  to  contribute  to  the  Democratic  vote  m  a 
significant  way 

SENEY  If  we  go  back  a  moment  to  the  1930s  where  the 

Democrats  become  a  majority  party  by  1937,  its  lack 
of  success,  I  don't  know  quite  how  to  explain  it 

QUINN  It  really  is  astounding  They  are  the 

majority  party,  and  yet  they  are  unable  to  nominate 
candidates  with  any  real  appeal  They  came  no 
where  near  all  those  years  getting  control  of  the 
legislature  Republicans  would  be  elected  in 
heavily  Democrat  areas  With  cross-filing  they 
wouldn't  have  to  show  their  party,  and  it  wasn't 
until  the  fifties  that  Democrats  began  winning 
Democratic  areas  And  the  Democrats  had  no  success 
beyond  a  Lieutenant  Governor,1  who  I  think  turned 
out  to  be  fairly  weak  under  Culbert  Olson,  one  U  S 
senator2  and  the  governor  for  one  term  And  he  was 
a  controversial  governor  and  was  booted  out  m  a 
big  way  in  1942 

SENEY  Yes,  that's  what  I  was  going  to  say  Mr  Olson  was 
not  a  popular  governor 

^llis  E  Patterson,  Lt  Governor  of  California,  1939-1943 

2William  Gibbs  McAdoo,  Member,  United  States  Senate  1933- 
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QUINN  No 

SENEY  From  the  very  opening  of  his  administration 

QUINN  And  had  no  end  of  problems  The  Democratic  party 
was  badly  hurt  by  that  And  was  out  of  office  for 
sixteen  years  here  in  California  Not  only  at  the 
top  of  the  ticket  but  at  the  bottom  too 

SENEY  The  legislature  was  in  Democratic  hands  from  1938 
to  1940,  am  I  right7 

QUINN  Barely  One  house  was  by  a  very  small  margin  It 
was  almost  meaningless  because  you  had  a  non¬ 
partisan  legislature  What  I  thought  was 
interesting  at  that  time  was  the  fact  that  local 
government  was  almost  entirely  m  the  hands  of 
Republicans  There  had  never  been  a  Democratic 
mayor  of  Oakland  until  some  time  in  the  1970s 
Until  George  Christopher  there  had  only  been 
Republican  mayors  in  San  Francisco,  L  A  ,  I  think 
until  [Samuel  W  ]  Yorty 

SENEY  And  Yorty  was  a  very  conservative  Democrat 

QUINN  Yes  And  the  Democrats  had  relatively  few  people 

get  elected  at  the  local  level,  even  in  these 
Democratic  towns  Harry  Truman  carried  Democratic 
areas  in  California  with  very  few  locally  elected 
Democrats 

SENEY  You  suggest  in  your  work  on  reapportionment,  as  you 
characterize  great  change  between  1950  and  1960, 
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that  the  influx  of  people  into  California  m  the 
1950s,  when  the  population  goes  from  eleven  million 
to  sixteen,  and  L  A  county  increases  by  two 
million,  that  a  lot  of  these  were  people  who 
brought  with  them  Democratic  voting  habits 

QUINN  Yes  I  think  that's  really  true  Lots  of  them 

came  from  the  middle  west  They  were  not,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  wealthy,  established  classes  that  left 
these  areas  You  didn't  have  a  lot  of  people  from 
mam  line  Philadelphia  Those  that  you  would  think 
of  as  the  Republican  elites  m  various  areas  didn't 
come  to  California  You  had  a  lot  of  young  people 
that  were  GIs  who  came  back  from  the  war  They 
just  had  an  affinity  with  the  Democratic  party  A 
lot  of  them  had  grown  up  under  Franklin  Roosevelt 
Or  they  came  from  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Texas,  the 
Democratic  states 

SENEY  And  they  were  m  manufacturing,  many  of  them 

QUINN  And  they  went  into  manufacturing  California 

became  an  enormous  manufacturing  state  during  that 
time  The  Republican  party  m  California  dated 
back  to  the  Civil  War  California  was  Republican 
because  this  was  a  northern  state 

SENEY  Yes  And  something  that  was  alluded  to  a  minute 
ago,  maybe  you  want  to  comment  on  a  little  more, 
because  it  helps  to  energize  the  Democratic  party, 
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I  think  you  suggested  and  others  too,  is  the 
California  Democratic  Council  [CDC] 

QUINN  Yes  They  rebuilt  the  party,  and  they  began 
winning  local  elections  and  began  winning 
legislative  elections  They  got  Stevenson  liberal 
Democrats — Jesse  Unruh  being  one — elected  over  non¬ 
partisan  Republicans  I  take  a  look  at  his  race 
when  he  got  elected  down  there  He  beat  a  guy  that 
had  won  under  cross-filing  and  nobody  knew  he  was  a 
Republican  And  in  1954,  for  the  first  time,  you 
had  to  put  your  party  designation  on,  and  Unruh 
beat  him 

SENEY  Now  this  party  designation  on  the  ballot  was 
actually  put  out  by  the  Republicans 
QUINN  Yes  That's  the  famous  story  where  they  put  that 
on  to  defeat  a  more  draconian  thing  and  that  one 
passed  And  the  one  that  would  have  repealed 
cross-filing  failed  I've  always  believed  that 
cross-filing  after  1958  would  have  been  more  for 
the  Democrat's  advantage  The  last  people  who 
successfully  cross-filed  were  Democrats  like 
[Assemblymen]  Vince  Thomas  and  Car ley  Porter  You 
practically  have  that  now  because  there  are  so  many 
of  these  districts  where  your  primary  is 
everything 

There  was  something  else  that  happened  in  the  1958 
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election  that  a  lot  of  people,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  point  to  as  a  major  blunder  on  the 
Republican  side,  that  was  [United  States]  Senator 
[William  F  ]  Knowland  wanting  to 
QUINN  Knowland  and  [Governor  Goodwin  J  ]  Knight, 

the  great  switch 
SENEY  Tell  me  about  that 

QUINN  Well,  I  don't  know  much  more  than  what  is  known 

about  it  I  wasn't  around  I  didn't  know  either 
of  those  two  people  Its  effect  may  have  been 
overrated  I  more  believe  m  demographics  First 
of  all,  there  was  a  terrible  recession  that  year 
I  do  remember  that  was  the  year  of  the  right-to- 
work-imtiative  1  It's  very  possible  that  Knight 
would  have  lost  running  for  governor  again  I'm 
not  so  sure  [about]  the  great  switch  The  great 
switch  got  blamed  because  it  looked  so  blatant 
The  two  winners  were  not  expected  to  win,  [United 
States  Senator]  Clair  Engle  and  Pat  Brown  But 
looking  at  the  demographic  changes,  California  was 
ready  to  become  a  Democratic  state 
SENEY  And  you  allude  to  something  else,  which  I  think  may 
have  hurt  Knowland  badly,  and  that  was  his  very 
open  support  of  the  nght-to-work  initiative 

Proposition  18  (November,  1958) 
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QUINN  Yes,  that's  right  Again,  California  was  in  a 
strong  labor  union  state,  strong  blue-collar 
manufacturing  I  can  remember  I  was  in  high  school 
then  and  I  can  remember  all  this  "No  on  18,"  "Yes 
on  18"  signs,  without  really  paying  an  awful  lot  of 
attention  to  it  The  famous  Proposition  18  So 
the  great  switch  hurt  Proposition  18  hurt  But 
the  demographics  were  changing  and  when  Richard 
Nixon  ran  for  President  against  John  Kennedy  m 
1960,  it  shows  how  weak  the  Republicans  were 
Nixon  had  been  a  big  winner  ten  years  before  He 
had  helped  sweep  the  state  with  Eisenhower  twice 
Kennedy  would  not  normally  have  very  much  support 
here  He  was  an  eastern  senator  His  running  mate 
was  a  Texan  And  yet  Kennedy  came  very  close  to 
carrying  California  Since  then  of  course,  it's 
changed  because  the  Republicans  began  to  get  that 
blue-collar  vote  You  take  a  look  at  where  Nixon 
wins  in  1960,  he  did  better  in  the  old  traditional 
Republican  Bay  Area  and  less  well  m  some  areas 
that  vote  Republican  now 

SENEY  Did  Kennedy's  Catholicism  have  much  to  do  with  his 
margin  here0 

QUINN  I  suspect  it  probably  helped  him 

SENEY  It  helped  him? 

Yes,  I  think  so  There  is  no  anti-Catholicism  here 
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m  the  state  I  know  in  my  own  family,  which  is 
Catholic,  some  members  voted  for  Kennedy  because  he 
was  Catholic,  who  might  otherwise  have  voted  for 
Nixon 

SENEY  So  on  that  basis  and  maybe  other  issues,  you  think 
it  could  have  done  him  some  good  and  was  not 
particularly  a  handicap  m  this  state 

QUINN  No  I  mean  there  are  very  few  people  that  would 
have  voted  against  Kennedy  for  that  reason  m 
California 

SENEY  Well,  the  legislature  of  1958,  both  houses  come 
into  Democratic  leadership,  as  does  the 
governorship  And  all  but  one  of  the 
constitutional  offices? 

QUINN  All  but  one 

SENEY  Was  it  Frank  [M  ]  Jordan  as  Secretary  of  State? 

QUINN  Yes,  Frank  Jordan,  Secretary  of  State 

SENEY  Was  it  Frank  M  or  which 

QUINN  It  was  one  of  the  second  Jordans  1 

SENEY  The  second  Jordan,  the  son? 

QUINN  Uh  huh 

SENEY  And  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  Democrats 

control  both  houses  and  the  governorship  since  the 
1880s? 


‘'secretary  of  State  Frank  C  Jordan  (1911-193  9)  was  the  father 
of  Secretary  of  State  Frank  M  Jordan  (1943-1951) 
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QUINN  Yes,  I  believe  so 

SENEY  And,  as  you  say,  constitutes  a  fundamental 

realignment  for  the  demographic  reasons 
QUINN  Yes,  right 

SENEY  And  the  Democrats  set  about  to  do  a  good  many 

things,  do  they  not  m  the  legislature^ 

QUINN  Yes,  and  reapportionment  was  one  of  them  And  they 
set  the  style  for  how  it  could  be  done  in  a 
partisan  way  And  what  they  did,  and  m  my 
research  and  I  did  talk  to  some  people  then,  they 
divided  the  Republicans  up,  so  there  was  not  a 
united  caucus  They  did  their  technical  job  right, 
where  they  had  the  maps  done  They  knew  what  they 
wanted  They  brought  m  individual  Republicans  and 
got  them  committed  to  the  plan  based  on  their  own 
districts  without  their  realizing  in  so  doing  they 
made  themselves  a  permanent  minority  and  hurt  some 
of  their  members 
SENEY  These  were  Republicans 

QUINN  Yes,  that’s  how  the  Democrats  did  it  I  mean,  the 
Republicans  that  voted  for  the  plan,  of  which  there 
were  initially  seven  or  eight,  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  good  seats,  hurt  other  Republicans  in 
doing  so  They  concentrated  Republicans  into  a  few 
districts,  gave  those  few  that  got  seats  very  good 
seats  It  was  all  the  traditional  way  that  you  do 
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it,  and  Unruh  got  his  votes  for  speaker  based  on 
being  able  to  take  care  of  members  And  he  was  not 
a  partisan  speaker  in  that  he  did  not  just  depend 
on  Democrats  He  had  several  Republicans  that 
would  vote  for  him 

SENEY  Well,  as  you  and  others,  too,  point  out, 

[Assemblyman]  Carlos  Bee  was  really  the  odds  on 
favorite  to  be  speaker  and  Unruh 

[End  of  Tape  5,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  5,  Side  B] 

QUINN  He  [Unruh]  was  much  more  of  the  old  style,  somewhat 
non-partisan  Ralph  Brown,  his  predecessor,  was 
more  of  a  non-partisan  I  think  the  Republicans 
figured  then,  "well,  the  Democrats  aren't  that 
different  from  us,  you  know,  they'll  treat  us  like 
we  treated  them  "  And  the  Republicans  never  were 
particularly  partisan  m  the  assembly  He  got  to 
be  speaker  through  the  personal  relationships  To 
be  speaker  m  the  1950s,  you  had  to  be  a 
Republican  But  it  didn't  matter  what  kind  you 
were,  you  could  be  elected  mostly  by  the  Democrats 
Unruh,  of  course,  changed  all  of  that  He  made  it 
a  partisan  position  which  the  Republicans  resented 
At  the  same  time,  he  then  made  the  Republicans  into 
a  partisan  party,  and  essentially  affected  a  two- 
party  system  here 
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SENEY  Is  this  good  or  bad7 

QUINN  Oh,  I  think  it’s  probably  good 

SENEY  Why  do  you  say  that7 

QUINN  Well,  there's  some  accountability  At  least  at 
that  time  there  was  the  sense  if  you  didn't  like 
what  the  Democrats  were  doing,  you  could  vote  them 
out  of  office  And  eventually  the  people  did  vote 
the  Democrats  out  m  19  66  Throughout  the  sixties 
you  still  had  the  sense  that  if  the  people  got  mad 
at  their  legislature,  they  were  voted  out  of 
office 

So  the  Unruh  [redistricting]  lines  had  some 
gerrymanders  m  there  The  gerrymandering  under 
Unruh  basically  consisted  of  separating  the  state 
doing  away  with  the  marginal  districts,  separating 
them  into  Republican  and  Democratic  areas  And 
that  basic  separation  still  exists  today  You  can 
take  a  look  m  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  you  have  one 
Republican  seat  on  the  west  side,  two  Democratic  on 
the  east  side  That  dates  from  Unruh  The  way 
that  Los  Angeles  is  divided  with  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  core  right  along  Interstate  10 — the 
foothills  are  Republican  to  the  north,  the  lowlands 
Democratic  to  the  south — that  was  how  the  Unruh 
seats  were  done  Even  though  the  court  did 
reapportionment  m  the  1970s,  the  basic  Unruh  plan 
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is  still  m  effect  today 

SENEY  Let  me  go  back,  Unruh  is  pretty  clearly  maneuvering 
through  all  this,  did  he  have  something  to  do  with 
the  appointment  of  Ralph  Brown  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  to  move  him  out  of  the  speakership7 

QUINN  I  gather  he  did,  although  I  wouldn't  know 

personally  I  didn't  look  into  that  What  I  did 
look  into  was  how  Unruh  used  the  redistnctmg 
process — he  and  [Assemblyman]  Robert  Crown — to 
build  the  support  for  Unruh  for  speaker  And  that 
was  very  clear  They  were  very  clever  about  it, 
and  they  also  demoralized  and  divided  the 
Republicans  badly  The  congressional  plan  there, 
of  course,  that  is  an  interesting  story  in  and  of 
itself  Unruh  realized 

SENEY  Let  me  interrupt  for  a  minute  because  I  am 

wondering  about  these  individual  Republicans, 
Assemblyman  Collier,  for  example,  who  ended  up 
moving  from  a  marginal  seat  to  a  very  safe  seat 
He  was  one  of  the  individuals 

QUINN  Yes,  ten  years  later  he  was  still  there  Frank 
Lanterman,  I  remember  very  clearly  said,  "Bud 
Collier  sold  us  all  out  for  that  safe  seat  and  I  am 
still  mad  at  him,  and  that  was  ten  years  ago  "  And 
Collier  certainly  did  Collier  was  about  as  phony 
a  conservative  as  you'll  ever  come  across  because 
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he  helped  the  liberal  Democrats  gain  the  control 
over  the  legislature  in  exchange  for  a  safe  seat 
He  is  the  best  example  of  selling  out 
[Assemblyman]  Lou  Cusonovich  from  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  was  another  one  He  had  a  marginal  seat, 
there  were  three  marginal  seats  out  there  and  ends 
up  two  Democratic  and  he  got  all  the  Republicans 
[Assemblyman  Charles  J  ]  Charlie  Conrad,  who  later 
became  the  Republican  expert  on  redistricting,  a 
very  partisan  Republican  on  the  face  of  it,  [but] 
when  it  came  right  down  to  it,  would  have  lost  m 
Hollywood  if  he  would  have  stayed  there  He  let 
Unruh  draw  him  a  seat  that  once  again  became  the 
dumping  ground  for  all  of  the  [Republican  voters] 

I  probably  can  remember  the  seven  baddies  if  I 
think  long  enough  because  I  did  look  at  who  they 
were  Now  some  of  them  were  still  around  and  some 
of  them  were  not  I  was  very  surprised  to  find 
that  Conrad  was  so  well  treated  then 
As  you  met  him  in  the  seventies’ 

Yes  He  was  your  more  partisan  Republican  that 
wanted  to  go  do  battle  Once  again,  when  it  was 
his  district,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  and  he  is 
offered  that  great  district,  he  ended  up  going  for 
the  Unruh  plan  [Assemblyman]  Milton  Marks  was 
another  one,  and  that  was  the  famous  San  Francisco 
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business  Since  Milton  Marks  is  today  still  a 
senator 

Now  a  Democrat 

Now  a  Democrat  It's  very  interesting  You 
take  a  look  there  at  the  old  Twenty-f irst  District 
m  San  Francisco,  it  was  one  of  the  most  Republican 
areas  in  the  state  It  had  the  nice  neighborhoods 
in  San  Francisco  When  you  got  to  be  wealthy,  you 
didn't  move  out  to  Atherton  or  out  to  Walnut  Creek, 
you  moved  into  the  Sea  Cliff  area  of  San  Francisco 
And  Milton  Marks  had  run  there  in  1952  against 
Casper  Weinberger  and  lost  that  silk  stocking 
district  And  then  ran  again  in  1958  and  won  the 
primary,  and  it  was  so  safe  that  he  easily  won  the 
seat  In  1961  San  Francisco  had  to  lose  a  district 
and  there  were  still  too  many  Republicans  for 
anyone  to  eat  up  all  of  that  area  out  there,  so 
they  combined  Marks  and  [Assemblyman]  John  [A  ] 
Busterud,  the  Republican,  with  a  marginal  district 
into  one  safe  seat  for  Marks  And  Marks  voted  for 
the  plan  So  he  was  one  [Assemblyman]  Glenn  [E  ] 
Coolidge  from  Santa  Cruz  got  a  congressional  seat 
and  then  died  before  he  had  a  chance  to  go  to 
congress  But  he  was  one  that  voted  for  it 
Howard 
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leaving  the  assembly 

Yes  He  had  a  congressional  seat  and  that 
was  also  used  in  congress  as  a  stepping  stone  Let 
me  see,  I  believe  [Assemblyman]  Howard  [J  ]  Thelin 
was  another  one  I  could  be  wrong  on  that,  but  I 
believe  that  he  voted  for  it,  too  Once  again  he 
got  elected  [to]  the  safe  Glendale  district  There 
are  a  number  of  Republicans  who  came  along  and 
voted  for  the  final  plan  because  they  cut  a  deal 
with  Unruh  There  was  a  very  weak  deal  and  Bob 
Monagan  admits  it  today  that  it  was  almost  too  late 
to  try  to  do  anything  They  gave  him  a  couple  of 
more  votes,  three  or  four  more  votes  in  exchange 
for  a  one  seat  improvement  in  southern  California, 
a  seat  that  didn't  hold  up  anyway  But  the 
Republicans  were  very  badly  beaten  and  California 
became  much  more  partisan  through  that  process 
I  guess  what  I  want  to  do  here  is  put  myself  in  the 
place  of  one  of  these  Republicans  who  ends  up 
voting  for  the  Unruh  plan  I  look  at  the 
legislature,  both  houses  solidly  Democratic  The 
governor  is  a  Democrat  I've  got,  I  guess,  to  ask 
myself  where's  the  party  position  here0  I  maybe 
should  be  more  concerned  about  my  own  survival  than 
the  party  Maybe  that's  the  way  a  Democrat  would 
have  felt  in  1950  facing  two  Republican  houses  and 
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a  Republican  governor 

QUINN  Yes  There  was  a  lot  of  that,  I'm  sure  there  was 

There  was  also  the  sense,  I  mean,  the  congressional 
plan  was  so  partisan  that  the  Republicans  didn’t 
believe  that  they  would  be  as  partisan  as  they 
were  And  that  was  still  made  up  of  full  assembly 
districts,  too  And  the  assembly  plan  this  time 
was  much  more  partisan  because  you  then  had  a  two- 
party  assembly 

SENEY  Yes  We're  still  talking,  of  course,  prior  to  the 
court  decision  where  you  still  have  the  full 
assembly  districts  making  up  the  congressional 
districts,  full  counties  making  up  the  assembly 
districts  and  no  worry  about  population  deviation 
QUINN  Well,  some  They  had  to  be  They  were  roughly 
equal 

SENEY  Did  they  have  to  be  at  this  time7 

QUINN  Roughly  Within  10  to  20  per  cent 

SENEY  Was  that  a  state  constitution  requirement7 
QUINN  That  was  the  view  of  the  interpretation  of  the 

federal  constitution  Those  districts  were  not  too 
far  off  They  were  off  some  Maybe  3  0  percent, 
but  they  were  not  that  extreme 
Was  the  re apportionment  a  big  issue  in  the 
legislature  in  I9607  Did  it  take  a  lot  of  time  and 
energy7 
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I  believe  it  did  Yes  It  took  more  time  than  it 
had  ever  taken  before  The  one  in  1950  was  passed 
in  March  I  think  the  1961  was  passed  sometime  in 
the  summer 

Tell  me  about  the  congressional  apportionment 
Well,  the  congressional  lines,  of  course,  had  been 
gerrymandered  for  the  Republicans  in  1950,  and 
Unruh  really  did  a  30b  of  gerrymandering  them  for 
the  Democrats  So  much  so  that  the  Democrats  won 
twenty-five  out  of  thirty-eight  seats  Percentage 
wise  that  was  the  biggest  percent  of  Democrats  that 
had  ever  been  elected 
How  many  new  seats  did  the  state  get** 

They  got  eight  new  seats  [after  the  1960  census] 

The  Democrats  won  seven  of  them  and  then  picked  up 
three  additional  seats  in  L  A  County  where  they 
just  cut  Republicans  out 

What  was  the  background  of  this  reapportionment  m 
1960  in  the  congressional  districts7 
I  think  much  of  the  background  was  Unruh  wanted  to 
be  a  player  with  the  Kennedy  administration  and 
being  able  to  send  a  number  of  Democrats  back  to 
congress  He  also  had  various  allies  who  had 
opportunities  to  go  to  congress  I  mean  everybody 
who  went  to  congress  with  that  plan  got  there 
because  Unruh  drew  the  seat,  including  the  one 
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Republican  seat  Republicans  got  one  seat  in 
Monterey,  central  coast,  all  the  rest  were 
Democratic  seats  Carlos  Bee,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  supposed  to  get  one  of  them  and  didn't  run 
[Assemblyman  Robert  L  ]  Leggett  got  a  new  seat  He 
was  a  junior  member  of  the  assembly  There  were 
quite  a  few  of  Unruh's  allies  who  got  districts 
then 

SENEY  One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  this  1960 

congressional  plan  was  that  obviously  more  seats 
had  to  go  to  southern  California  than  northern 
California  because  that's  where  most  of  the 
population  is  Here  you've  got  San  Diego  County 
and  you've  got  Orange  County,  reliable  Republican 
strongholds  by  this  time,  but  the  Democrats  m  the 
assembly  managed  to  squeeze  a  Democratic  district 
in  down  there  I  wonder  how  they  did  that7 

QUINN  It  was  not  that  easy  to  do,  although  San  Diego  was 
not  as  Republican  as  you  may  think,  and  it  still  is 
not  today  There  was  a  big  Democratic  base  there, 
and  it  was  enough  to  create  a  single  district  In 
Orange  County  they  created  a  district  that 
[Assemblyman  Richard]  Dick  [T  ]  Hanna  won  He  was 
a  popular  Orange  County  Democratic  assemblyman  It 
was  interesting  that  there  were  only  four  seats 
down  there  in  that  part  of  southern  California 
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then,  and  there  had  been  prior  to  that  time  only 
two  seats  There  was  one  Orange  County  district 
and  one  San  Diego  district,  they  both  doubled  in 
their  representation  But  the  doubling  meant  that 
the  Democrats  got  elected  even  though  the  growth 
had  been  a  Republican  growth  m  Republican 
counties  They  just  took  the  Republican  parts  and 
made  them  much  heavier 

And  didn't  they  string  a  district  from  San  Diego 
County  a  long  way  norths  Am  I  right  on  that** 

You  know  they  might  have  Yes  I  forget  exactly 
how  those  lines  were  done,  but  they  did  manage 

They  were  interior  sections,  the  two 
counties,  as  opposed  to  coastal  sections 

Yes,  yes 

were  stitched  together  to  make  a  long  and 
narrow  Democratic  constituency 

I  believe  that's  correct  I  haven't  looked  at 
those  maps  m  a  while  That's  right 
At  this  time  there  would  be  no  problem  of 
compactness 

No,  that's  correct  I  mean  there  never  was  a 
problem  of  compactness  although  the  districts  were 
basically  compact  But  [the]  San  Diego  one  was  a 
good  example  of  non-compact  districts  The  hook 
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district  of  the  1950s  had  been  in  the  Republicans' 
plan 

SENEY  That's  right  That  was  the  district  that  was  m 
Los  Angeles  [Congresswoman]  Helen  Gahagan's 
[Douglas]  old  district 

QUINN  That's  right,  that  Yorty  had  for  a  while  Helen 

Gahagan  Douglas  never  got  elected  there  because  her 
district  had  been  downtown 

SENEY  In  both  the  1950  and  1960  elections  academic  people 
were  brought  in,  Ivan  Hmderaker  from  UCLA 
[University  of  California,  Los  Angeles]  for  1951 
and  then 

QUINN  Leroy  Hardy 

SENEY  Leroy  Hardy  from  Long  Beach  State  [College]  were 
brought  m  Was  this  a  new  development7 

QUINN  I  gather  so  Yes  There  were  no  academics 

involved  in  1951  Hardy  was  involved  m  the  1980s 

SENEY  At  what  point,  unless  there's  some  other  points 
that  you  want  to  make  about  the  congressional 

QUINN  No,  that's  all  unless  you  have  more  questions 

SENEY  When  we  think  about  the  congressional  districts, 

there  was  one  new  one  along  the  coast,  that  was  the 
Monterey-based  one 

QUINN  Yes  That  was  the  only  Republican  one  Then  there 
were  the  two  new  San  Diego-Orange  ones,  showing 
that  Democrats  could  win  outside  of  L  A  ,  and  then 
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there  was  a  whole  lot  of  new  seats  in  L  A  LA 
County  was  a  good  Democratic  county  then  They 
were  safe  All  those  working  class  seats  were  very 
safe 

SENEY  What  about  northern  California  districts7 
QUINN  Northern  California  was  still  more  Republican 
They  tried  to  defeat  [Congressman  William  S  ] 
Maillard,  the  San  Francisco  Republican,  that  year 
and  that  did  not  work  That  was  one  of  the  few 
survived 

SENEY  He  was  the  one  who  succeeded  [Congressman  Frank  R  ] 
Havenner7 
QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  In  1950 

QUINN  In  1950  because  they  had  rejuggled  the  lines  in  San 
Francisco  The  Republicans  then  didn't  have  any  of 
the  Central  Valley  seats,  but  they  did  have  seats 
that  they  don't  have  today  m  Santa  Clara  County, 
say,  they  had  two  seats  m  the  Santa  Clara,  San 
Mateo  County,  and  they  only  have  one  today 

SENEY  There  were  three  Republican  members  of  the  house 

that  the  Democrats  needed  to  defeat  in  the  1960 
election  One  was  [Congressman]  John  [H  ] 

Rousselot,  who  was  a 

QUINN  Young  member  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  and 

the  other  was  [Congressman]  Edgar  [W  ]  Hiestand, 
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who  was  also  a  Bircher,  and  they  beat  both  of  them 
I  don't  remember  who  was  the  third  Well, 
[Congressman]  Gordon  [L  ]  McDonough,  who  was  rather 
old  and  had  a  downtown  district 

SENEY  That  was  the  third  seat  Was  there  any 

particular  reason  to  go  after  these  three7 

QUINN  Well,  I  think  Rousselot  and  Hiestand  they  didn't 

particularly  like  and  McDonough  was  in  a  Democratic 
area  He  probably  would  have  lost  m  the  next 
election  anyway 

SENEY  Because  I  am  speaking  now  of  this  not  so  much  as 
being  a  strictly  partisan  kind  of  issue,  that  is, 
you  just  happened  to  be  a  Republican  or  happened  to 
be  a  Democrat,  but  you  are  Republican  X  or  Democrat 
Y  and  we're  going  to  get  rid  of  you  because  we 
don't  like  what  you  have  done 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  Was  there  much  of  that7 

QUINN  I  certainly  think  that  was  the  case  with  Rousselot 
It  may  have  been  true  with  Hiestand  also  They  did 
succeed,  although  Rousselot  came  back  and  got 
gerrymandered  out  again  twenty  years  later 

SENEY  Rousselot  was  reelected  later 

QUINN  He  was  the  only  man  to  lose  his  seat  to 

gerrymandering  twice 

SENEY  You  know,  as  we  speak  this  is  going  on  in  the  state 
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of  Georgia,  that  [Congressman]  Newt  Gingrich,  the 
Republican  whip's  seat,  has  been  taken  away  from 
him  by  the  Democrats 

QUINN  I  hadn't  read  that 

SENEY  I'm  sorry  because  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about 
that,  if  you  had  seen  that 

QUINN  Has  that  actually  happened9  I  know  there  were 
rumors  that  it  might  happen 

SENEY  Well,  according  to  the  New  York  Times.1  I  read 
yesterday's  New  York  Times,  that  would  be 
Wednesday  September  11,  that  had  happened  but  it 
had  really  backfired  because  they  had  now  made 
Gingrich  a  hero  It  seems  to  me  Georgia  must  have 
gotten  a  seat  with  the 

QUINN  I  think  they  got  one 

SENEY  I  think  they  did  too  now  But  it 

backfired  because  it  made  Gingrich  a  hero  and  one 
Democrat  commented  that  he  could  be  elected  m  any 
district  m  the  state,  so 

QUINN  You've  got  a  Republican  growth  m  Georgia,  so  it's 
much  harder  to  cut  the  one  Republican  out  They 
would  be  smarter  to  give  them  a  couple  of  seats 

SENEY  Yes  I  ask  this  question  about  Gingrich  because 

obviously  this  factor  did  not  come  into  play  m  the 
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1960  census  These  gentlemen  who  were  cut  out  were 
not  successful  m  keeping  their  seats 
QUINN  No,  they  all  lost  Maillard  managed  to  survive 
He  was  the  only  one  of  those  people  who  were 
targeted 

SENEY  Let  me  ask  you,  when  you  did  your  research  on  the 
1960  reapportionment,  did  you  find  that  this  had 
much  play  m  the  press7 

QUINN  No  The  '70  one  went  on  forever  and  ever  and  the 
press  kind  of  got  interested  in  it  But,  no,  the 
1960  one,  there  was  very  poor,  mediocre  coverage 
The  best  coverage  was  m  1980  They  did  write 
quite  a  bit  about  what  [Congressman  A  Phillip] 

Phil  Burton  was  doing  The  coverage  seems  to  have 
been  relatively  poor  this  year,  so  far  They  don't 
seem  to  get  the  flavor  of  exactly  how  this  process 
works  and  what's  being  done 
SENEY  As  we  speak  of  the  shifting  fortunes  of 

reapportionment,  which  looked  like  a  sure  thing 
could  be  resolved  even  a  week  ago  but  today, 
appears  like  it's  not  going  to  be 
QUINN  Yes  You  go  back  to  the  1960s,  I  guess  the 

Democratic  They  should  have  studied  Unruh 1 s 

example  a  little  bit  better  He  kept  it  all  under 
control 

SENEY  By  that  you  mean,  in  secret7 
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In  secret,  it  was  all  done  in  secret  When  the 
maps  became  public,  they  were  maps  that  were  agreed 
upon  and  that  people  had  already  signed  off  on 
That  appears  not  to  have  been  the  case  at  all  this 
time  I  mean  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  oral 
history,  and  I  can't  tell  you  what's  going  to 
happen  a  week  from  now,  but  there's  lots  of 
evidence  that  this  process  is  different  because  it 
seems  to  be  somewhat  out  of  control,  with  the  sense 
being  the  Democrats  will  get  it  back  into  control 
and  somehow  work  out  a  deal  But  this  is  more  now 
[like]  1971,  in  which  they  worked  out  plenty  of 
deals,  but  never  worked  out  all  of  the  deals  all  of 
the  time  It  tends  to  layer  Your  senate  plan 
passage  which  depends  upon  your  assembly  plan 
passage  Your  assembly  plan  passage  depends  upon 
the  congressional  plan  passage  And  if  one  piece 
of  that  chain  breaks  down,  the  whole  thing  breaks 
down 

It's  a  very  long  chain 

Yes  And,  of  course,  in  1960  the  congressional  was 
also  drawn  by  Unruh,  by  his  people,  with  certain 
legislators  in  mind  who  wanted  to  go  to  congress 
And  again  we  have  no  problem  in  the  senate  here 
That's  right,  no  senate  problem  And  a  senate  that 
was  overwhelmingly  Democratic  They  would  just 
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vote  through  whatever  Unruh  did 

SENEY  So  Unruh  must  have  had  a  fairly  free  hand,  do  you 
think9 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  Are  you  aware  of  any  arrangement  he  may  have  had 
with  then  Governor  Pat  Brown  on  this9 

QUINN  I  don't  think  that  there  was  conflict  at  all  I 
think  Pat  Brown  did  whatever  was  good  for  the 
party  Pat  Brown  was  a  very  partisan  governor 
particularly  at  that  time  [when]  he  was  under  a  lot 
of  attack  from  Republicans  I  am  sure  he  shed  no 
tears  in  seeing  some  of  them  turned  out 

SENEY  What  do  the  Republicans  do  m  the  aftermath  of 
this9 

QUINN  What  the  Republicans  did  was  very  interesting 

They  learned  the  lesson  from  that  In  1970  they 
learned  their  1960  lesson  They  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  divided  They  had  their 
leadership  do  the  negotiating  They  negotiated  as 
a  unit 

SENEY  This  is  197 09 

QUINN  1970,  as  a  result  of  the  experience  of  the 

1960s  They  also,  of  course,  won  the 
reapportionment  battle  somewhat  in  the  middle  1960s 
when  the  Democrats  made  some  mistakes  The  one 
man,  one  vote  required  the  whole  redistrictmg  to 
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be  redone  m  1965  and  1966 

That  is,  both  the  assembly  and  the  senate7 
And  the  senate  had  to  be  done  now,  and  congress  had 
to  be  done  again  And  in  the  case  of  the  assembly, 
they  were  interested  m  how  the  senate  seats  were 
going  to  be  done  because  lots  of  assemblymen  wanted 
to  go  to  these  new  one  man,  one  vote  senate 
districts  And  so  the  fight  over  the  senate 
reapportionment  was  really  of  the  two  houses 
Individual  assemblymen  were  drawing  themselves 
senate  districts  Whereas  senators,  most  of  them 
were  going  into  districts  with  other  members 
Congress,  the  Republicans  did  very  well  m  1966 
And  the  congressional  plan,  Phil  Burton's  first 
great  contribution  to  gerrymandering  comes  then  in 
the  1967  congressional  plan  which  is  to  keep  the 
status  quo 

As  long  as  Phil  Burton's  name  has  come  up,  why 
don't  you  talk  about  him  a  little  bit7 
Well,  he  doesn't  really  surface  in  1960,  but  he 
surfaces  about 

He  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  then 
He  was  a  member  of  the  assembly,  he  was  kind  of  on 
the  outs,  he  and  Unruh  never  really  got  along  He 
claimed  to  have  had  some  role  in  all  of  that,  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  more  Unruh  and  Bob  Crown, 
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although  he  understood  it  He  went  back  to 
congress  in  1964  When  they  had  to  redistrict 
again  in  congress  in  1967,  that's  when  he  first 
emerged  What  he  told  the  members  of  the 
delegation  was  he  would  take  over  this  job  He 
would  see  to  it  that  all  of  them  were  happy  with 
the  result  And  he  had  friends  m  Sacramento  and 
knew  how  to  get  a  bill  through  the  legislature 
And  indeed,  he  did  that  He  took  care  of  senior 
Republicans  and  senior  Democrats  And  the 
congressional  plan  of  1967  was  a  big  fat 
gerrymander  that  kept  everybody  in  office  There 
was  hardly  any  change  at  all  under  that  plan 

SENEY  Do  you  see  any  problem  with  that*? 

QUINN  Yes  The  people's  ability  to  affect  political 

change  is  hampered,  is  certainly  deterred  by  that 
kind  of  thing 

SENEY  Do  you  think  an  independent  commission  would  have 
drawn  different  districts  than  Burton  did9 

QUINN  Probably  They  certainly  did  m  the  1970s  when  the 
legislature  did  it 

SENEY  Let  me  put  it  another  way,  because  I  know  you  are 
familiar  with  demographics  m  the  state,  so  when 
you  look  at  a  districting  map,  it  means  a  lot  more 
to  you  than  it  does  to  probably  a  lot  of  the  other 
politicians  or  ordinary  people  When  you  look  at 
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the  1966  redrawing  of  congressional  boundaries, 
does  it  look  wrong  to  you9 
QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  How  so’ 

QUINN  Oh,  I  remember  just  looking  at  what  they  did  in  San 
Bernardino  and  Riverside  In  1962  the  Republicans 
won  the  Riverside  seat,  they  lost  the  San 
Bernardino  seat  By  '66,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it 
had  shifted  around  [Congressman]  John  [V  ]  Tunney 
was  m  the  Riverside  seat  and  a  Republican  was  in 
San  Bernardino  So  suddenly  the  Riverside  seat 
went  in  and  got  all  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Democrats  And  there  were  all  kinds  of  little 
things  that  were  m  there 
SENEY  Were  there  two  Democratic  seats9 

QUINN  No  we  had  one,  but  it  made  it  much  more  a  division 
between  the  Republicans  and  Democrats 
SENEY  Any  other  parts  of  it  that  looked  wrong9 
QUINN  I  just  remembered  looking  at  it  The  L  A 

districts,  there  were  some  bizarre  looking  seats  in 
L  A  ,  all  of  which  were  intended  to  give  the 
incumbents  a  real  advantage 

SENEY  You  point  out  in  your  work  on  reapportionment  that 
Phil  Burton  is  probably  stimulated  by  the 
Republicans  to  become  interested  in  redistnctmg 
QUINN  Well,  yes,  he  is  He  found  out  about  how  it  worked 
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when  the  Republicans  did  in  Frank  Havenner  m  1951 
SENEY  The  Democratic  congressman  in  San  Francisco7 

QUINN  Yes,  the  Democratic  congressman  from  San  Francisco 
SENEY  Burton  thought  he  lived  m  his  district  and  had 
before  reapportionment  and  then  discovered 
QUINN  And  then  found  out  that  he  didn't,  found  out 

that  he  had  to  learn  more  about  this  whole  process 
SENEY  Yes  He  is  a  legendary  person  Do  you  agree7 
QUINN  Oh,  yes,  absolutely 

SENEY  And  seemed  to  have  a  facility  to  hold  in  his  head 

the  kind  of  very  detailed  information  that  you  need 
to  make  these  sort  of  judgments 
QUINN  Yes,  that's  correct  And  he  liked  to  show  off 
that,  too 

SENEY  Were  you  ever  in  his  presence  when  he  did  this7 
QUINN  Oh,  yes  He  would  run  off  numbers  He  had  the 
image  that  he  promoted,  which  was  somewhat  more 
than  the  real,  the  image  was  always  a  little  bit 
more  than  the  actual  Burton  was 
SENEY  Tell  me  what  you  mean  by  that 

QUINN  Well,  I  mean  he  would  claim  to  have  done  all  of 

these  things  from  a  back  of  an  envelope  and 
actually  he  had  a  staff,  too  He  had  access  to 
computers,  too  But  he  was  very  good  at  this  And 
he  was  very  interested  in  it  People  used  to  say 
that  while  other  members  of  congress  would  go  off 
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and  go  to  embassy  parties  and  that  kind  of  thing  in 
Washington,  he  would  go  home  and  look  at  census 
tract  maps 

SENEY  Do  you  think  that  was  true? 

QUINN  I  think  so 

SENEY  He  was  very  bright,  I  suppose 

QUINN  Oh,  yes 

SENEY  And  had  a  certain  presence  about  him,  would  you 
agree  with  that? 

QUINN  Yes  He  was  sort  of  rumpled,  he  was  a  rather 

rumpled  person  He  was  a  legendary  drinker  He 
was  legendary  for  eating  without  the  assistance  of 
a  knife  and  fork  He  would  just  start  eating  with 
his  hands  He  might  sit  down  at  your  table  at 
Frank  Fat's  and  he  would  eat  your  meal  along  with 
his,  talking  all  of  the  time  spewing  out  all  of 
these  numbers  and  things  So  he  put  on  quite  a 
show 

SENEY  You  regard  this,  perhaps,  as  part  theater,  then? 

QUINN  Oh,  yes  Yes  he  was  very  much  given  to  theater 

SENEY  I  don't  know  if  the  term  "political  boss"  should  be 
applied  to  him  when  it  comes  to  reapportionment  for 
a  period  of  years  Would  that  be  wrong  or  would 
that  be  right? 

I  thought  and  there  was  an  article  written  about 
him  in  California  magazine  that  said  "Boss,"  that 
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was  the  name  of  the  article  I  thought  it  was 
true  He  was  very  much  a  political  boss  He  was 
more  the  enforcer  in  some  ways  than  the  "capo",  or 
he  was  both 

SENEY  What  do  you  mean  by  that7 

QUINN  Well,  rather  than  being  the  head  of  the  machine,  he 
was  also  the  guy  that  did  all  of  the  dirty  work,  as 
well  as  being  the  head  of  the  crime  family,  he  was 
also  the  guy  with  the  machine  gun 

SENEY  [Chuckle]  What  leads  you  to  make  that  comment7 

QUINN  Oh,  I  was  just  thinking  about  using  the  word  "capo” 
and  the  mafia  designation  in  that  he  was  a  boss  but 
not  in  quite  the  same  sense  as  other  political 
bosses 

SENEY  I  am  wondering  if  you  saw  him  or  heard  him  do 

things  that  maybe  made  you  think  this  and  if  you 
did,  if  you  would  mention  it 

QUINN  Well,  it's  just  that  he  was  so  partisan  m  1981  and 
very  effective  and  totally  unabashed  about  it  I 
mean,  when  he  lied  to  you,  you  knew  you  shouldn't 
believe  him,  that  he  knew  you  knew,  too 

SENEY  But  if  we  go  back  to  the  1966  congressional 

reapportionment,  this  is  the  one  when  he  first  met 
his,  had  his  marks  on  it 

Yes  What  happened  was  the  Democrats  began  looking 
at  those  districts  What  they  found  was  a  bunch  of 
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their  colleagues  had  been  defeated  and  there  were 
more  that  might  lose  in  the  future,  and  that  the 
Unruh  gerrymander  would  spread  them  out  too  much 
and  they  wanted  safe  districts  The  Republicans 
wanted  to  get  back,  and  they  had  made  it  back  part 
way  And  what  Burton  did  is  said,  "I'll  take  care 
of  both  of  you  "  Well,  they  all  wanted  the  same 
thing  They  all  wanted  safe  seats  So  he  took  all 
of  the  Republicans  who  had  won  marginal  districts, 
that  had  formerly  been  Democratic,  made  them  very 
safe,  for  those  that  won  m  '66  He  took  the 
Democrats  who  were  scared  to  death  of  losing  and 
gave  them  safe  seats  too 

SENEY  So,  he  just  really  went  over  the  California 

congressional  delegation  on  this  plan,  and,  I  take 
it,  that's  persuasive  to  the  assembly  and  the 
senate  and  the  governor 

QUINN  Yes  They  were  not  really  interested  in  the 

congress  He  was  able  to  come  out  here — I  mean 
they  were  only  shifting  around  the  existing  number 
of  seats — and  he  was  able  to  show  them  the 
congressmen  were  happy  and  the  thing  passed  And 
Lt  Governor  [Robert  H  ]  Finch  signed  it  because 
Ronald  Reagan  was  out  of  town 
But  it  must  have  had  Reagan  assent 
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QUINN  Oh,  yes  it  did 

SENEY  And  the  assembly  and  the  senate  plans  in  1966,  did 
they  change  much9 

QUINN  Unruh  tried  to  use  the  1965  legislative 

reapportionment  to  punish  his  enemies  in  the 
Democratic  caucus  He  was  then  in  the  position  to 
do  so  shortly  after  the  lock  down  The  lock  down 
was  m  1963  Bob  Monagan  dates  through  the  decline 
of  Unruh  to  locking  the  legislature  up  that  night, 
as  ;just  being  too  partisan  And  by  19  65  he  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  his  enemies  m  the  caucus  He  also 
was  not  very  careful  on  how  he  drew  the  districts 
and  his  two  opponents  in  the  Democratic  caucus 
lost 

SENEY  And  those  were9 

QUINN  Those  were  [Assemblyman  William  F  ]  Stanton  from 
San  Jose  and 

SENEY  Frank  Stanley 

QUINN  No  Stanton  and  then  the  guy  from  Merced  County 
[Assemblyman]  Gordon  [H  ]  Winton  [Jr  ] ,  who  ran 
against  him 

SENEY  For  speaker9 

QUINN  Yes,  they  lost  Two  years  later  the  Democrats  lost 

three  more  seats,  and  they  managed  to  lose  enough 
seats  that  they  lost  control  They  wouldn't  have 
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lost  control  had  he  not  tried  to  get  his  enemies  in 
the  1965  plan 
[End  of  Tape  5,  Side  B] 
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[Session  4,  September  19,  1991] 

[Begin  Tape  6,  Side  A] 

SENEY  Last  time  we  talked  we  ended  up  by  talking  about 
the  1966  reapportionment  and  I  have  one  or  two 
quick  questions  about  that  That  is  the  role  that 
Jesse  Unruh  played  in  that,  some  of  the  decisions 
he  made  which,  I  think  you  suggested  in  your  book 
on  reapportionment,  he  might  have  thought  out  a 
little  more  carefully  When  he  decided  not  to  run 
for  the  senate  he  had  a  seat 

QUINN  Yes,  he  had  a  seat  that  he  could  have  won 

I  think  it  was  the  one  that  [Senator  James  Q  ] 
Wedworth  won  possibly  or  [Senator  Lawrence  E  ] 

Walsh  Anyway,  it  was  a  safely  Democratic  seat  in 
what  was  then  and  still  is  an  Anglo  area  It's 
mostly  minority  now  But  he  could  have  been 
elected  to  the  senate,  and  I  did  think  it  was 
interesting  that  he  lost  control  He  lost  the 
assembly  speakership  after  the  1968  elections  Had 
he  gone  over  to  the  senate,  that  senate  had  a 
majority  of  new  members  from  the  assembly  and  the 
assembly  then  more  or  less  took  over  the  senate 
It  took  a  while  for  that  to  happen  It  really 
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didn't  happen  until  1969  when  they  ousted  Hugh 
Burns  But  he  might  have  had  a  better  career  m 
the  senate  He  certainly  had  an  opportunity  As 
it  was,  he  lost  his  speakership  in  the  assembly 
SENEY  And  part  of  that,  you  suggest,  may  have  been  self- 
inflicted  One  was  the  conflict  with  Bill  Stanton 
in  San  Jose 
QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  A  Democrat 

QUINN  Right,  two  self-inflicted  wounds,  that,  and 

the  other  one  was  Gordon  Winton  Apparently,  he 
had  conflicts  with  them  They  got  much  weaker 
districts,  and  then  m  the  Reagan  landslide  they 
both  lost  m  19  66  And  the  Republicans  managed  to 
hold  on  to  the  Stanton  seat  m  the  1968  election 
and  that  gave  them  forty-one  seats 
SENEY  Yes  So  it  was,  as  you  suggested,  a  wise  move,  m 
either  case  Also  I  think  that  if  he  had  been  in 
the  senate  he  would  have  had  a  free  ride  m  1970  to 
run  for  governor 

QUINN  That's  right  He  could  have  arranged  it  so  that  he 
had  it,  I  am  sure  he  could  have  arranged  to  have  a 
seat  that  would  have  given  him  a  free  ride  That's 
correct 
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Instead  of  having  to  leave  the  assembly  and  run  as 
minority  leader  from  a  very  much  weakened  position 
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He  came  close  to  beating  Reagan 

QUINN  Surprisingly  close 

SENEY  Well,  that's  interesting  I  think  as  we  look  back 
on  Jesse  Unruh’s  career  now,  it's  his  successes 
rather  than  his  mis judgments  that  one  focuses  on 
In  a  long  political  career — and  given  the  nature  of 
California  politics,  his  was  a  long  career — a 
person  is  bound  to  make  blunders 

QUINN  Oh,  yes  He  made  a  number  of  them 

SENEY  Let's  talk  about  the  1970  reapportionment  because 

that's  m  a  way  the  most  complicated  of  all  of  them 
since  1950 

QUINN  Yes,  it  was  I  thought  we  covered  some  of  that 
last  time 

SENEY  Well,  we  really  came  up  to  the  1970s  We  talked 

about  having  a  reapportion  m  1966  The  senate  now 
had  to  be  included  for  the  first  time  and  then  we 
promised  to  talk  this  time  about  the  1970s 

QUINN  OK 

SENEY  We  talked  a  little  bit  about  why  it  was  that  the 

Democrats  came  back  to  power  m  1970,  and  that  had 
to  with  the  recession  The  aerospace  industry  was 
impacted,  and  so  forth 

QUINN  That ' s  right 

SENEY  Reagan,  I  guess,  may  have  been  wearing  a  little 
thin  by  this  time,  although 
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He  was,  although  governors  tend  to  by  their 
second  term  He  did  not  win  by  a  big  margin  m  the 
Unruh  election  And  as  a  result  of  that  and  some 
other  factors,  the  Republicans  lost  some  inner- 
suburban  seats  that  they  had  held  through  the  late 
sixties 

Now  you  get  to  be  personally  involved  m  this 

That's  right  I  was  personally  involved  m 
this  reapportionment 

Where  were  you  when  the  election  took  place0 
I  was  working  for  Monagan,  and  I  had  not  done 
anything  m  this  particular  area  And  then  when  we 
reorganized,  I  went  from  his  personal  staff  to  the 
Republican  caucus  staff  m  early  1971,  and  they  did 
not  really  have  a  reapportionment  staff  They 
assembled  it  in  early  '71  The  Republicans  had 
engaged  a  company  called  Compass  Systems  to  build  a 
reapportionment  data  base,  which  had  never  really 
been  done  before  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both 
parties  for  the  first  time  were  going  to  be  using 
computers  For  the  first  time  they  would  use 
sophisticated  systems  The  Democrats  hired  what 
later  became  the  Michael  Berman  operation  He  was, 
I  guess,  the  main  staff  person  for  [Assemblyman] 
Henry  [A  ]  Waxman  who  was  the  chairman  of  the 
reapportionment  committee  There  were  two  things 
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about  Waxman  he  was  much  more  partisan  than  past 
reapportionment  chairmen  had  been,  and  he  was  also 
much  more  interested  m  the  sophisticated  use  of 
computers  So,  the  Democrats  would  have  a 
computerized  system  The  Republicans  had  begun 
working  on  this  while  they  were  still  in  the 
majority  in  1969  and  1970 

SENEY  Thinking  they  would  still  be  in  the  majority 

QUINN  Thinking  they  would  still  be  in  the  majority,  and 

then  they  began  putting  together  the  data  base  in 
early  1971  They  ran  into  problems  with  all  the 
work  And  several  members  of  the  assembly  staff 
then  were  sent  down  to  San  Diego  where  Compass 
Systems  was  located  And  I  happened  to  be  sent 
down  there,  and  kind  of  got  interested  in  this,  and 
got  to  like  it  and  got  to  know  the  people  And  I 
ended  up  spending  almost  the  whole  summer  and  fall 
down  there  working  on  this 

SENEY  Can  you  explain  a  little  to  me  how  that  works,  how 
you  went  about  establishing  a  data  base^ 

QUINN  There  are  two  problems  You  can  take  the  census 
data  which  goes  down  to  the  block  level,  and  you 
can  put  that  on  a  computer  As  a  matter  fact, 
that's  all  reported  on  computer  systems  now  Then 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  can  give  you,  I  guess  they 
could  do  it  then,  geographical  retrieval  programs 
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where  you  can  draw  a  big  circle  around  a  certain 
number  of  census  units  and  the  computer  will 
aggregate  them  all  for  you 

SENEY  You  mean  it  will  print  them  out9 

QUINN  It  will  print  them  out  And  in  1971  all  the  way 

through  1991  you  have  been  able  to  aggregate  areas 
by  computer  Now  you  do  it  on  a  computer  screen 
You  used  to  have  to  do  it  on  a  large  table  When 
you  aggregate  those  areas  then  you  can  add  to  them 
and  take  away  from  them,  and  that's  essentially  how 
you  build  the  districts 

SENEY  Do  you  use  the  terms  "census  tracts"  and  "census 
units9"  Are  those  the  same9 

QUINN  Pretty  much  Tract  is  a  basic  unit,  but  a  tract 
breaks  down  to  block  groups  and  blocks  A  tract 
goes  upward  into  census  divisions  and  then  to  whole 
counties 

SENEY  There  was  a  time  when  the  census  was  really 

reported  on  the  basis  of  precincts  Was  there  not9 

QUINN  No  That's  another  of  the  problems  You  had  to 
put  together  the  precincts  and  the  census  tract 
That  is,  assign  precincts  to  census  tracts  For 
this  reapportionment  they  have  tried  to  do  that 

SENEY  You  mean  19919 

QUINN  1991  Yes  In  1971  it  had  to  be  done 
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mechanically  The  same  thing  was  true  in  1981 
SENEY  Because  the  voting  data  will  be  generated  by 
precincts,  so  then 

QUINN  Right,  and  the  precincts  have  no  relation  to 

the  tracts,  other  than  they  are  usually  made  up  of 
blocks  But  what  they  have  done  is  try  to  assign 
every  precinct  to  a  census  tract 
SENEY  To  make  it  somewhat  easier  Was  this  a  long 
laborious  process  for  you  to  go  through7 
QUINN  Yes  I  was  not  involved  in  that  part  of  it,  but  we 
were  involved  with  drawing  up  model  plans 
SENEY  And  that  is  what  you  were  involved  with7 
QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  Well,  tell  me  about  that  How  did  you  proceed  with 
that7 

QUINN  I  got  down  to  San  Diego  and  just  started  working  on 
it  We  had  colored  plots  that  told  us  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  areas  and  the  minority 
areas  We  put  those  on  mylar,  see-through  maps 
And  then  we’d  figure  out  where  the  different  strong 
points  for  the  various  parties  were  And  then  we 
just  began  to  draw  the  districts  You  could  draw 
districts  that  would  be  essentially  Republican 
voting  or  Democratic  voting  fairly  easily  because 
you  had  a  colored  map  that  showed  you  where  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats  were  It  wasn’t  very 
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hard  to  draw  districts  that  combined  them  or 
excluded  them 

SENEY  The  last  time  we  talked  you  mentioned  the  fact  that 
in  I960,  and  m  1950,  both  academics  were  involved 
in  drawing  these  They  were  again  m  197 l7 
QUINN  Yes  The  Democrats  had  Phil  Burton,  who  was  by 
then  very  much  the  master  of  this,  and  had  Leroy 
Hardy  from  Long  Beach  State  as  his  consultant  The 
Republicans  had  Alan  Heslop  from  Claremont,  then 
Claremont  Men's  College,  as  their  consultant 
SENEY  Let's  talk  about  that  for  a  minute  because  there  is 
an  important  unit  in  Claremont -McKenna  College,  as 
it's  called  now,  called  the  Rose  Institute,  which  I 
think  some  Democrats  might  suggest  is  the 
Republican  operations  for  the  reapportionment  task 
QUINN  That's  how  it  started,  although  it's  well  beyond 
that  The  people  that  started  it,  such  as  Heslop 
who  started  that  and  Tom  Hoffler,  then  his 
assistant,  were  the  Republican  staffers  in  1971  and 
1972 

SENEY  Was  that  the  literal  genesis  of  the  Rose  Institute”? 
QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  Was  to  work  solely  on  this  1971  issue’ 

QUINN  No  What  had  happened  was,  at  the  end  of  the  1972- 
73  apportionment  cycle  in  early  1973,  say,  the 
Republicans  had  a  great  deal  of  data  They  wanted 
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a  place  to  store  it  They  had  a  computer  system 
built  up  I  don't  know  exactly  what  the 
arrangements  were,  but  Claremont  as  a  non-profit 
academic  institution  purchased  the  data,  [and]  set 
up  the  institute  Heslop  and  Hoffler,  who  had 
worked  for  the  Republicans  then  went  to  work  for 
Claremont,  managing  the  data  At  that  point  the 
business  of  drawing  districts  was  finished  The 
Supreme  Court  was  doing  it  by  then  The  Rose 
Institute,  and  the  name  Rose  comes  from  Odessa 
Rose,  who  was  a  wealthy  benefactor  of  Claremont 
She  put  up  the  money  to  purchase  the  data  base 
So,  they  built  the  data  base  and  in  the  middle 
seventies  they  began  putting  together  an  academic 
institute  It  essentially  is  used  for  educational 
purposes  and  has  been  since  then  as  part  of  the 
Claremont — it's  a  government  laboratory 
SENEY  Still  interested  m  reapportionment9 
QUINN  Yes  I  don't  mean  by  government  laboratory  that 
it's  run  by  the  government,  it's  a  laboratory  on 
how  government  works  Students  go  m  there,  and 
they  learn  the  reapportionment  process  They  learn 
how  to  manipulate  political  data  The  Rose 
Institute  also  sells  data  They  went  into  the 
business  of  selling  data  They  have  done  some  non¬ 
partisan  redistricting  They  haven't  been  that 
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heavily  involved  m  partisan  reapportionment  since 
the  middle  seventies 

SENEY  Reapportionment,  or  districting  has  become  an  issue 

in  city  council  and  I  assume 

QUINN  Yes  They  have  been  involved  They  did  some  out 
of  state  and  some  m  state 

SENEY  Without  so  much,  maybe  of  a  partisan  flavor 

QUINN  No 

SENEY  Than  when  they  began 

QUINN  There  is  less  partisan  flavor  to  it  now  It's  more 
of  an  academic,  and  itfs  a  business  I  mean  they 
sell  data 

SENEY  Because  they  have  had  an  impact  on  the  districts 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  And  continued  to  do  so’  And  will  continue  to  do 

so 

QUINN  They  are  less  involved  this  year  They  did  supply 
the  data  base  the  Republicans  bought  in  1981  And 
they  did  a  lot  of  work  in  the  area  m  the  early 
1980s  trying  to  educate  people  about  it  There 
was  a  lot  of  press  They  did  a  couple  of 
conferences  on  reapportionment  This  year  they  did 
one  conference  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and  that 
was  it  And  they  have  been  less  involved,  less 
actively  involved  this  year  than  they  were  m  the 
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past 

SENEY  I  ask  you  about  them  because  they  have  created  the 
impression  of  being  a  force  in  reapportionment,  and 
I  think  rightly  so 

QUINN  They  also  are  very  helpful  in  educating  the 

Hispanics  and  providing  a  system  to  them  so  that 
the  Hispanics  would  understand  how  all  of  this 
works  The  Hispanics,  mainly  through  MALDEF 
[Mexican-Amencan  Legal  Defense  Foundation]  have 
become  very  adept  and  very  effective  in  the 
reapportionment  area 
SENEY  There's  the  Mexican  American 

QUINN  Legal  Defense  Foundation,  I  guess  it  is 

SENEY  Yes  Let's  go  back  to  the  1970  reapportionment 
again  which  becomes  a  very  complicated 
reapportionment  in  political  terms  What  were  the 
Democrats  trying  to  accomplish  in  that'3 
QUINN  The  Democrats  in  the  senate  wanted  a  bi-partisan 
plan  They  had  a  twenty-one/ nineteen  senate,  and 
they  figured  that  they  were  not  m  terribly  much 
danger  of  losing  it,  or  at  least  there  wasn't  very 
much  they  could  do  about  it  if  they  did,  and  they 
wanted  a  sweetheart  plan  In  the  assembly,  there 
were  two  things  Henry  Waxman  wanted  to  elect 
Howard  Berman  to  the  assembly 

Let  me  stop  for  just  a  minute,  that  was  [State 
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Senator]  Mervyn  [M  ]  Dymally  who  was  chairman"7 

QUINN  Yes,  Dymally  and  [State  Senator  John  L  ]  Harmer 

were  the  two  players  in  this  thing  John  Harmer, 
senator  from  Glendale  And  Mervyn  Dymally  was  the 
chairman 

SENEY  Was  there  anything  in  particular  about  them  that  we 
should  keep  m  mind  as  we  think  about  this7 

QUINN  No,  I  wasn’t  very  much  involved  with  the  senate,  I 
just  knew  what  was  going  on  In  the  case  of  the 
assembly,  Henry  Waxman  wanted  to  elect  Howard 
Berman,  [to]  create  a  seat  for  him,  and  he  wanted 
to  increase  the  number  of  Democrats  beyond  the 
forty-three  that  they  had  They  were  concerned 
that  they  wouldn’t  be  able  to  hold  on  to  the 
Democratic  majority  with  that  kind  of  a  close 
majority  between  the  two  parties  And  there  was  a 
fight  m  1971  over  creating  the  seats  for  Howard 
Berman  and  how  many  additional  Democrats  would 
there  be 

SENEY  How  did  they  chose  whom  to  eliminate  on  the 
Republican  side7 

QUINN  There  were  several  people  in  the  senate  There 

were  more  Republican  senators  m  the  north  probably 
than  population  justified,  so  there  were  [State 
Senators]  Peter  [H  ]  Behr  and  Milton  Marks,  then  a 
Republican,  and  Fred  [W  ]  Marler  [Jr  ] ,  whose  seats 
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at  one  tune  or  another  tended  to  be  the  victims 
In  the  south  there  was  the  desire  to  create  a 
Hispanic  seat  which  didn't  exist  in  L  A  County 
Wedworth  and  Walsh  were  the  two  districts  that  were 
thought  of  And  Walsh's  district  was  collapsed  at 
one  time  because  they  needed  to  keep  the  party 
balance  And  this  was  the  notion  that  you  collapse 
one  of  the  Republicans  m  the  north  and  resurrect  a 
Republican  seat  in  the  south 

SENEY  But  there  was  some  greater  demographic 

justification’ 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  Walsh  was  singled  out  because  he  had  problems  with 
the  leadership9 

QUINN  That's  correct  He  was  not  well-liked,  and  when 

you  are  not  well-liked,  you  end  up  often  being  odd 
man  out  He  was  odd  man  out  through  quite  a  bit  of 
this  process 

SENEY  His  district,  too,  had  undergone  demographic 

changes9 

QUINN  Yes  His  district  was  getting  less  white  and  less 
working-class  It  was  probably  a  district  that 
made  sense  to  be  collapsed 

SENEY  I  guess,  too,  even  though  it  made  sense  to  be 

collapsed,  the  factor  of  personality  played  a  role 
too,  as  well  Personal  like  and  dislike 
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QUINN  Yes  That  was  very  much  the  case  of  the  assembly 
where  [Assemblyman]  Floyd  [L  ]  Wakefield  was 
singled  out  And  he  was  somebody  who  no  one 
particularly  liked 
SENEY  He  was  a  Republican7 

QUINN  Yes  He  and  Walsh  overlapped  and  it  was  an  area  of 
declining  population,  declining  white  population, 
growing  minority  population  They  had  to  move  one 
seat  out  of  L  A  ,  so  this  was  the  seat  that  was 
chosen 

SENEY  Now  Wakefield  had  been  an  opponent  of  busing  and 
extremely  right  wing,  not  much  of  a  team  player7 
QUINN  That's  right  Was  not  well-liked  by  the  more 
moderate  Republican  leadership 
SENEY  And  in  the  case  of  Walsh,  he  had  really  come  in 

along  with  some  of  the  other  1966  senators,  sided 
with  Hugh  Burns  when  leadership  changes  were 
contemplated 

QUINN  He  was  very  strongly  a  Burns  man  That '  s  correct 

SENEY  He  alienated  the  leadership  which  emerged  then  in 
the  senate  Back  on  the  assembly  side,  when  you 
say  that  Waxman  was  more  partisan  than  they  had 
been  before,  was  that,  you  suppose,  why  he  was 
chosen7  Are  you  familiar  with  the  politics7 
QUINN  No,  I  don't  know  why  he  was  chosen,  but  I  know  that 
1966  had  been  kind  of  non-partisan  the  way  they 
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had  done  it  In  19  61  it  was  partisan  because  they 
were  undoing  the  Republican  gerrymander  from  the 
past  decade  In  1971  they  seemed  to  go  out  of 
their  way  to  be  partisan  The  same  thing  is  true 
in  1981,  particularly  with  the  Berman  brothers 
[Howard  and  Michael]  They  just  tended  to  be  very 
partisan  the  way  they  approached  this,  and  less 
interested  m  getting  a  reapportionment  agreement 
SENEY  That's  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  maybe  some  of 
the  reasons  why  the  institution  now  is  becoming 
more  partisan  Certainly,  I  suppose,  if  we  want  to 
point  a  finger,  we  would  point  at  the  Republicans 
for  the  1951  plan,  trying  to  save  themselves  m 
that  decade  The  Democrats  feeling  justified 
rightly  or  wrongly 

QUINN  In  doing  the  same  thing 

SENEY  Right  Now  we  get  to  1971  and  by  this  time  we've 
got  some  precedent  for  this  kind  of  thing 
QUINN  Yes,  but  it  tends  to  get  more  partisan  And  I  am 

not  exactly  certain  why,  but  it  certainly  did  And 
it  got  much  more  bitter  And  it  got  bitter  and 
personal  m  a  partisan  way,  even  more  so  in  some 
ways  than  it  did  in  the  1980s 
SENEY  Do  you  think  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  Berman  and  Waxman  were  from  Los  Angeles’  Is 
there  anything  in  the  politics’ 
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QUINN  Yes  They  tended  to  be  much  more  militantly 

liberal  Democrats  That  area  tended  to  elect  very 
liberal  members  Had  they  been  more  conservative 
Democrats,  perhaps  Central  Valley  Democrats  from 
more  marginal  areas  it  might  have  been  different 

SENEY  More  pragmatic 

QUINN  More  pragmatic  But  that  was  not  the  case 

SENEY  Was  there  a  sense,  do  you  suppose,  among  the  Los 
Angeles  liberal  Democrats  that  the  state  had  been 
too  conservative  for  too  long  and  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  change  that9 

QUINN  Well,  I  suppose,  yes,  I  think  so  They  certainly 
wanted  to  make  the  Democratic  seats  as  safe  as 
possible 

SENEY  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  a  feeling  here  that 
reapportionment  is  such  a  complicated  issue  and 
yet  it's  such  a  fundamentally  important  one  where 
personal  loyalty  plays  a  role,  personal  ambition 
plays  a  role,  the  party  plays  a  role,  and  it  turns 
out  to  be  quite  a  complicated  stew  when  it's  all 
said  and  done 

QUINN  It 1 s  true 

SENEY  I  meant  that  more  in  the  form  of  a  question,  and  it 
turns  out  to  be  kind  of  a  conclusion  I  don't  know 
how  exactly  I  would  want  you  to  respond  to  that, 
but  when  you  add  all  these  factors  up,  it's 
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fundamentally  one  of  the  most  important  things  the 
legislature  does 

QUINN  Yes  And  particularly  since  we  have  had  the  more 

partisan  reapportionment  m  which  you  really  divide 
the  state  into  its  Republican  and  Democratic 
pieces  It  predicts  who  gets  elected  That  was 

really  very  noticeable  from  the  1970s  Now,  of 

course,  you  never  had  the  1970  plan  go  into  effect 
because  the  court  masters  got  into  it,  but  it 
certainly  was  true  in  the  1980s  There  was  almost 
no  competition  between  the  parties  because  so  many 
seats  were  safe 

SENEY  Yes  In  1970,  of  course,  the  Republicans 

essentially  did  a  preemptive  strike,  did  they  not 
by  getting  their  plan  out  first'? 

QUINN  They  did,  but  that  didn't  mean  all  that  much 
Nobody  paid  attention  to  it,  exactly  what  was 
gained  by  having  the  Republican  plan  out  there 
wasn't  entirely  clear  And  when  it  went  to  court, 
the  court  didn't  really  pay  much  attention  to 
either  party's  plans 

SENEY  Do  you  know  what  the  thinking  was  behind  the 

Republican  tactic  of  getting  it  out  so  quickly*? 

QUINN  I  am  not  exactly  certain  although  I  was  involved 

with  trying  to  do  that  I  think  it  was  to  show  how 
you  could  do  the  state  with  less  of  the 
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gerrymandering  criteria  than  they  had  seen  in  the 
past 

SENEY  [Assemblyman]  Jerry  Lewis  was  the  apportionment  man 

on  the  Republican  side 

QUINN  He  was  the  point  man 

SENEY  Tell  me  about  him 

QUINN  He  was  a  fairly  young,  rather  partisan  assemblyman 
from  San  Bernardino,  and  he  had  an  interest  m  this 
area  He  was  very  close  to  Monagan  who  was  the 
leader,  and  he  was  willing  to  spend  the  time  on  it 
It  was  very  time-consuming  He  was  down  in  San 
Diego  almost  the  whole  summer,  also 

SENEY  Capable  individual7 

QUINN  Oh,  yes,  very  much  so  He  is  now  in  congress  He 

now  is  the  number  three  Republican  m  the  house 
But,  yes,  he  was  very  sound  and  thoughtful  in  what 
he  did 

SENEY  What  was  he  like  to  work  for7 

QUINN  Oh,  he  was  very  easy  to  work  for,  very  nice  guy 
Very  pleasant  Didn't  throw  temper  tantrums, 
although  when  reapportionment  gets  so  complicated 
and  so  technical,  people  tend  to  get  very  short- 
tempered,  he  didn't  He  brought  members  down 
there  He  showed  them  what  he  had  in  mind  for 
their  district  I  think  part  of  that  time  was  to 
be  a  negotiating  plan  They  wanted  to  negotiate 
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from  it 

SENEY  On  both  sides,  I  think  Waxman  for  his  partisanship 
and  liberal  views,  was  a  very  bright  man 

QUINN  Very  much  so 

SENEY  Capable? 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  A  good  politician 

QUINN  Both  of  them  have  done  very  well  m  congress,  both 

Lewis  and  Waxman 

SENEY  And  the  staffs  were  good  Michael  Berman  is  a  very 
capable  individual  And  on  the  Republican  side  I 
think  the  staffs  were  equal 

QUINN  Yes  Tom  Hoffler  essentially  was  the  technician 

and  Heslop  was  kind  of  the  overall  strategist  from 
the  1970s 

SENEY  So  both  parties  invested  heavily  m  terms  of 

quality  and  interest  in  this  project 

QUINN  Yes  And  the  Republicans  invested  very  heavily  in 

a  computer  system  The  party  raised  a  lot  of  money 
for  it  They  invested  m  a  legal  team  to  fight  the 
thing  when  it  got  to  court  Reagan  was  very 
interested  in  it  Governor  Reagan  was  very 
supportive  He  did  not  really  want  to  sign  a 
gerrymandered  bill,  so  he  was  supportive  of  the 
general  Republican  thrust  which  was  not  to  let  the 
Democrats  impose  a  gerrymandered  plan 
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SENEY  What  did  that  first  Republican  plan  look  like9  Let 
me  ask  you,  even  though  I  know  you  were  a  partisan 
in  this  plan,  if  you  will  step  back  and  leave  that 
partisanship  aside  for  the  moment,  do  you  think  it 
was  a  fair  plan,  or  do  you  think  it  was  a  partisan 
plan9 

QUINN  I  think  it  was  a  fair  plan  We  didn't  try  to  do 
just  a  partisan  plan  It  had  a  lot  of  marginal 
districts  in  it  It  was  a  long  time  ago  I  don't 
remember  all  of  the  details,  but  it  had  a  couple  of 
seats  that  probably  would  go  Republican  because  of 
the  growth  factor  out  in  the  suburbs  It  did 
attempt  to  create  some  minority  districts  Those 
were  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  Democrats  It 
had  a  lot  of  good  government  aspects  to  it 
Respect  for  cities  and  counties,  all  of  this  kind 
of  thing  The  Democrats  had  problems  with  their 
plan  because  they  were  trying  to  maximize  Democrats 
with  declining  population 

SENEY  At  this  point  you  thought,  I  take  it,  that  the 
population  trends  were  running  m  favor  of 
Republicans 

QUINN  Well,  they  had,  but  the  election  returns  had  not 
The  election  returns  had  been  very  unfavorable  m 
1970  And  although  there  were  new  suburbs  that 
supposedly  should  vote  Republican,  there  were  even 
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faster  declines  of  Republican  voters  in  the  inner 
cities  Some  of  the  new  suburbs  hadn't  been  that 
good  either 

SENEY  The  Republicans  didn't  lose  the  assembly  majority 
in  1970  because  those  districts  were  gerrymandered 
In  other  words,  you  lost  them 

QUINN  Well,  to  some  degree  they  did  And  they  lost  a 

couple  In  Berkeley  there  was  a  Republican 

assemblyman  running  He  lost  because  the 
demographics  there,  the  students  had  changed  A 
couple  of  the  other  seats  were  drawn  in  1961  to  be 
heavily  Democratic,  m  a  good  Democratic  year,  they 
tended  to  come  back  to  the  Democrats 

SENEY  I  think  it  is  interesting,  as  you  point  out  in  your 
book  on  reapportionment,  all  of  a  sudden  the 
Republicans  take  an  aversion  to  students  and 
campuses  and  to  go  well  out  of  their  way, 
especially  in  Santa  Barbara 

QUINN  Yes  One  of  the  strange  things  throughout  the 

early  seventies  was  the  feeling  that  the  Republican 
party  was  m  serious  trouble  because  the  new  voters 
were  heavily  Democratic  and  you  were  beginning  then 
to  see  the  Republicans  become  the  executive  party 
Nixon  did  very  well  in  1972  The  Republicans  did 
very  poorly  The  student  voters  and  newer  voters 
m  the  state  were  turning  against  the  Republicans, 
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and  turned  against  them  in  a  big  way  m  the  middle 
1970s 

SENEY  I  guess  we  point  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventies 
to  environmental  questions 

QUINN  Yes  That  also  worked  The  coastal  communities 

that  had  heavily  Republican  majorities,  several  of 
them  were  significantly  reduced  in  the  Republican 
registration  by  the  eighteen-year-old  vote,  and 
suddenly  these  coastal  communities  were  not  as 
Republican  as  they  had  been 

SENEY  You  mention  the  eighteen-year-old  vote  and  that 

came  into  play  in  the  1970  election  for  the  first 
time,  wasn't  it7 

QUINN  Yes,  to  some  degree  The  eighteen-year-old  vote 
was  really  m  1972,  but  the  students,  the  strong 
student  vote,  the  student  activism,  that  became 
very  apparent  m  the  1970  election 

SENEY  And  that  again  is  the  environmental  movement,  the 
Santa  Barbara  oil  spill  had  occurred 

QUINN  That's  right 

SENEY  And  the  Vietnam  War  is  dragging  on,  generally 
regarded  now  as  a  Republican  war 

QUINN  That's  right  Nixon  did  not  get  it  over  with  And 
it  began  hurting  Republicans  badly  after  1970  The 
1970  election  was  quite  bad  Nixon  ran  on  this  law 
and  order  election,  and  people  turned  against  that 
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[United  States]  Senator  George  Murphy  was  defeated 
in  California  And  Reagan  did  not  do  very  well 
They  lost  quite  a  number  of  assembly  seats  m  the 
1970s  and  some  senate  seats 

SENEY  When  you  say  Nixon,  he  had  been  elected  in  1968 
By  that  you  mean  he  is  out  trying  to  help  out  m 
1970  rather  than  running  himself 
QUINN  Yes  And  when  he  ran  in  1972,  he  had  no  coattails 
at  all  The  Nixon  vote  was  more  an  anti-McGovern 
vote  in  1972 

SENEY  I  hate  to  keep  going  back  and  forth,  but  I  don't 

know  how  else  we  can  pursue  this  because  there  are 
many  threads  that  are  at  work  here  at  once  m  terms 
of  what  the  parties  are  likely  to  have  in  mind  as 
they  see  what  is  going  on  I  am  sure  the  Democrats 
wanted  to  capitalize  on  the  successes  in  1970,  and 
in  1972  because  no  reapportionment  plan  was 
available  to  be  used  in  1972  So  we  get  a 
Republican  plan  m  1971  We  get  a  Democratic  plan 
in  1971  We  are  talking  about  the  assembly  here 
because  the  senate  really  fashioned  a  plan  after  a 
while  that  they  could  kind  of  agree  on9 
QUINN  Yes,  they  did  They  did  the  bi-partisan  plan 
Much  faster  than  the  assembly 

And  the  congressional  plan,  again,  we  have  the 
footprints  of  Phil  Burton 
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QUINN  That's  right 

SENEY  Going  around  both  sides  of  the  aisles, 

Republican  and  Democrats,  saying  your  seats  are 
safe  I  want  to  preserve  seniority  in  the  congress 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  maximize  California 
influence 

QUINN  They  had  five  new  seats  to  deal  with  then,  too 

Although  Burton  had  the  plan,  finally  the  one  that 
was  passed  was  more  partisan  for  the  new  seats 
But  he  took  care  of  every  Republican  incumbent 
Nobody  was  unhappy  There  were  some  eighteen  or  so 
of  them  and  they  didn't  have  any  problems 
SENEY  And  that  was  his  purpose,  to  make  sure  everyone  was 
happy,  to  present  a  united  front  of  a  congressional 
delegation  to  the  legislature  so  that  the 
legislature  would  go  along  with  what  the 
congressional  delegation  wanted 
QUINN  That  basically  happened 
SENEY  Did  you  work  on  the  congressional  plan7 
QUINN  No,  I  did  not  I  kind  of  followed  it  and  watched 
it,  but  I  did  not  work  on  it 

SENEY  Let  me  see  if  we  can  get  a  chronology  here  of  what 
happened  We  get  the  Republican  plan 
QUINN  Well,  the  Republican  plan  is  very  unimportant  It 
was  not  a  big  deal  It  was  a  negotiating  tool 
What  we  got  was,  we  got  a  partisan  plan  finally 
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passed  in  December 
SENEY  Of  1971 

QUINN  Of  1971  That's  what  went  to  court  and  that's  what 
became  the  framework  of  the  future  of  all  the  court 
activities 

SENEY  And  the  courts  ended  up  by  imposing  the 

congressional  plan  that  Burton  and  the  others  had 
agreed  upon 
QUINN  That's  right 

SENEY  Largely  on  the  basis  that  there  were  five  new  seats 

QUINN  And  they  had  to  have  new  districts 

SENEY  You  couldn't  have  them  running  at  large7  That 
would  have  caused  innumerable  headaches 
QUINN  Right 

SENEY  Reagan  had  vetoed  all  this7 

QUINN  All  the  plans  had  been  vetoed 

SENEY  In  the  meantime 

QUINN  Right 

SENEY  What  happens  to  the  assembly  plan7 
QUINN  The  assembly  plan  }ust  dies 
[End  Tape  6,  Side  A  ] 

[Begin  Tape  6,  Side  B] 

SENEY  The  1972  elections  are  now  held  on  the  basis  of  the 
1966  districts  What  was  the  outcome  of  that 
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QUINN  Terrible  for  the  Republicans  They  lost  eight 

seats  The  Reagan  years  were  really  coming  to  an 
end  The  eighteen-year-old  vote,  plus  the 
environmental  movement,  which  began  hurting 
Republicans  seriously  among  middle-class  voters  in 
the  coastal  areas  The  Republicans  lost  additional 
seats  in  the  Bay  Area  that  they  had  held  for  a  long 
time  And  it  was  a  real  disaster 

So  they  came  back  in  spring  of  1973,  [and]  the 
Democrats  had  all  of  the  cards  This  time  instead 
of  collapsing  seats  the  Democrats  offered  the 
Republicans  additional  seats  They  said,  "Look,  we 
really  want  to  settle  this  Here,  we  realize  that 
twenty-nine  seats,  fifty-one  for  the  Democrats  is 
really  too  much  And  we  will  give  you  three 
additional  seats  "  So  they  offered  three  more 
seats  In  the  senate,  interestingly  they  had  a 
twenty-twenty  tie  and  m  the  congress  the  new  seats 
had  gone  just  about  the  way  they  were  expected  to 
So  what  they  did  in  congress  is  repass  the  vetoed 
congress  plan  They  worked  out  a  twenty-twenty 
plan  m  the  senate  that  everybody  liked,  and  they 
gave  the  Republicans  three  extra  districts  m  the 
assembly  Somehow  it  just  never  came  together, 
even  with  that  The  governor  would  not  sign  the 
bill  He  had  districts  he  objected  to  on  their 
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shapes  The  Republicans  were  sick  of  the  whole 
thing  and  were  just  not  willing  to  fight  about  it 
much  longer  And  when  Reagan  vetoed  the  plan 
because  he  thought  it  was  bad  government,  they 
upheld  his  veto  And  it  went  off  to  the  courts 
SENEY  Now,  my  understanding  is  that  the  Republicans  had 
really  urged  Reagan  to  accept  the  plan 
QUINN  Some  of  them  had  Some  of  them  But  there  was  a 
division  among  the  Republicans  then  Some  of  them 
said,  "Well,  we  won't  do  badly  m  court,  and  these 
are  bad  districts,  and  too  many  safe  Democrats  m 
them,  why  don't  we  get  more  marginal  seats’" 

SENEY  What  happened  when  it  goes  to  the  court7 
QUINN  Well,  the  court  finally  realized  that  they  couldn't 
expect  the  legislature  to  complete  the  process,  so 
the  court  appointed  a  set  of  three  masters,  three 
retired  judges,  they  then 

SENEY  Do  you  know  how  they  selected  them7  On  what 

basis7 

QUINN  I  do  not  Other  than  they  were  three  available 
retired  judges 

SENEY  Two  Democrats  and  one  Republican7 

Yes,  but  it  didn't  matter  What  the  masters  did  is 
they  hired  a  technical  staff  They  hired  Paul 
McCaskell  from  the  University  of  San  Francisco  and 
gave  him  some  interns  They  gave  him  a  data  base 
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to  work  with  and  they  gave  him  the  criteria  to  work 
with,  and  he  set  about  building  the  districts  based 
on  that 

SENEY  What  were  those  criteria^ 

QUINN  The  most  interesting  one  was  a  regionalism,  that 
is,  they  were  supposed  to  respect  regions  of  the 
state,  and  have  relatively  compact  districts  Also 
respect  minorities  So  they  did  increase 
considerably  the  number  of  minorities  over  what  had 
been  in  the  legislature’s  plans  m  central  L  A 

SENEY  You  say  interestingly,  they  used  regions  as  a 
criteria  Had  you  used  that  on  your  plan  [the 
Republican  plan]*3 

QUINN  No,  not  really  No  one  had  thought  of  that  very 
much 

SENEY  What  did  you  think  of  it  when  you  realized  that  was 
one  of  the  criteria 

QUINN  Well,  most  of  the  Republicans  thought  that  the 
criteria  were  pretty  good,  and  they  thought  the 
plan  was  pretty  good  when  it  came  out  There  were 
not  a  lot  of  complaints  about  the  plan  Almost 
everybody  said  it  was  probably  a  good  plan 

SENEY  Many  scholars  dwell  on  the  regions  of  California 
because  this  is  such  a  diverse  state,  and  maybe 
that  was  the  inspiration  for  it 

The  general  feeling  is  the  court  masters  did  a  good 
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job,  and  most  people  tended  to  think  it  was  not 
terribly  partisan,  maybe  a  little  bit  here  and 
there,  but  it  was  not  an  outrageous  plan  It 
tended  to  respect  cities  and  counties  and  had  nice 
compact  districts 

Do  you  recall  what  these  regions  were’ 

Let  see,  there's  the  coastal  region,  and  there  was 
a  north  coast  and  a  central  coast  There's  the 
valley  and  there  are  the  major  urban  areas  And  I 
don't  know  It  may  have  specified  more,  but  it's  a 
little  hard  for  me  to  remember  now  But  they  did — 
I  remember  very  clearly — they  did  try  to  keep  the 
coast  together  and  the  valley  together,  not  run 
districts  between  the  coast  and  the  valley 
Now  as  I  recall  the  descriptions  from  your  book  of 
the  way  they  worked,  they  first  agreed  upon  these 
regions  Then  they  came  to  some  judgment  about 
what 

Yes,  how  they  were 

The  balance  between  north  and  south  would  be 
That's  right  They  did  it  incrementally  They 
established  the  basic  regions  They  figured  how 
many  seats  each  region  ought  to  get  and  where  the 
ripples  were,  then  they  divided  seats  within  the 
regions  And  then  really  only  one  seat  went 
outside  if  they  could  avoid  it  And  they  also 
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tried  to,  of  course,  they  married  some  of  the 
assembly  plans 

SENEY  Two  to  one  [two  assembly  seats  m  each  senate 
district] 

QUINN  Two  to  one  and  they  also  tried  to  keep  the 

congressional  districts  as  close  to  the  senate 
districts  as  possible  So  there  was  a  lot  of 
overlap  between  senate  districts  and  congressional 
districts  There  was  an  attempt  to  really  do  it 
through  a  very  deliberative  process  We  took  the 
regions,  and  then  you  drew  the  districts  within  the 
regions,  figured  out  how  many  of  each  kind  they 
got 

SENEY  You  say  the  Republicans  considered  this  to  be  a 
fair  plan  The  Democrats,  too,  considered  it  a 
fair  plan9 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  And  to  someone  who  had  been  a  practitioner  of  this, 
when  you  looked  at  what  they  had  done  and  saw  how 
they  did  it,  did  you  say,  "Aha,  that's  a  great 
idea9  That's  a  good  way  to  do  it9" 

QUINN  Pretty  much  There  were  a  lot  of  questions  as  to 
how  there  happened  to  be  a  Henry  Waxman 
congressional  seat  created  I  did  ask  McCaskell 
about  that,  and  he  said  it  was  just  that  the 
population  did  [justify  it]  But  they  did  create 
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A  little  suspicious 

Yes,  a  little  suspicious  about  that  There 
was  a  pretty  good  Republican  seat  created  which 
didn't  exist  before  which  has  been  Republican  ever 
since  and  that  was 

Whose  did  that  turn  out  to  be7 
That  turned  out  to  be  [Assemblyman  William]  Bill 
Campbell's  down  in  the  Diamond  Bar  area  So  there 
were 

Which  was  [Congressman  Paul  M  ]  McCloskey's 

seat7 

No,  no  Bill  Campbell  was  down  in  southern 
California  No,  the  McCloskey  district  was  made 
nice  and  compact  All  other  districts  were  made 
basically  compact 

And  so  the  court  put  this  plan  into  effect  even 
though  there  were  some  arguments  against  the  plan 
by  various  people7 

Yes  Very  few  arguments  against  it  A  few 
incumbents  who  complained  about  this  and  that  It 
was  mostly  small  stuff 

Now  this  plan  is  in  effect  for  the  1974  election 
What  was  the  outcome  in  19747 

In  1974  and  m  1976  the  Republicans  did  even  worse 
They  continued  their  Watergate  collapse  And  what 
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really  hurt  them  was  the  first  election  under  this 
new  plan  turned  out  to  be  m  the  worst  Republican 
year  since  1932,  probably 

SENEY  You  don't  think  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the 

district  so  much  as  the  fact  that  the  new  districts 
coincided  with  larger  matters 

QUINN  The  new  districts  got  caught  in  the  larger 

matters  The  new  districts  also  tended  to  be  more 
marginal  And  thus  the  Democrats  won  the  marginal 
seats  And  held  them  for  two  years  and  lost  most 
of  them  in  1978  And  that  was  the  Republican 
comeback  year 

SENEY  1976  was  the  low  point 

QUINN  Yes,  m  1976  they  were  down  to  twenty-three  seats 

SENEY  In  the  assembly7 

QUINN  Right 

SENEY  And  that's  well  below  being  able  to  sustain 

QUINN  Yes  They  couldn't  even  block  a  veto  override 

They  were  not  really  players  Their  votes  were  not 
necessary  for  the  budget,  for  instance 

SENEY  So  if  that's  true  in  California  politics,  where 

two-thirds  majority  is  required  to  pass  the  budget 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  What  effect  did  this  have  on  the  assembly 
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They  were  very  demoralized  I  remember  those  few 
that  I  knew  m  that  middle  seventies  period  They 
were  rather  go  along,  get  along  because  they  didn't 
have  much  choice  They  couldn't  raise  a  ruckus 
about  bills,  because  you  know,  they  didn't  have 
enough  votes  that  it  mattered  They  couldn't  stop 
a  bill,  even  a  two-thirds  vote  bill  But  I  think 
they  were  kind  of  an  unhappy  crew  then  Prop  13 
saved  them  from  the  trash  heap  essentially  because 
it  gave  the  Republicans  back  the  suburban  vote 
And  they  came  back  m  a  big  way  in  1978 
What  about  the  senate9  What  was  the  upshot  of  the 
1974  election9 

Pretty  much  the  same  The  Republicans  m  the 
senate  dropped  down,  too  They  dropped  down  from 
the  twenty  seats  they  had  m  1970  to  something  like 
fourteen  or  fifteen  by  1976 

Did  the  Democrats  make  good  use  of  their  hold  on 
the  governorship  and  simultaneously  large 
majorities  m  the  two  houses9 

Yes  They  got  quite  a  few  bills  that  they  wanted 
that  had  been  bottled  up  for  a  number  of  years 
Can  you  be  specific  about  that9 

They  got  the  home  office  deduction  for  insurance 
companies  repealed  I'm  trying  to  think  what 
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[of  elections]  They  really  didn't  have  that  much 

SENEY  Public  financing  of  elections,  you  mean 

QUINN  Yes,  that  was  part  of  the  Democratic  agenda 

SENEY  Governor  Brown,  Jerry  Brown,  being  not  much  of  a 

leader  in  this  regard 

QUINN  Yes  The  Democrats  probably  lost  some 

opportunities,  certainly  lost  the  opportunity 
during  the  middle  seventies  to  have  headed  off 
Howard  Jarvis 

SENEY  The  legislature  was  m  the  hands  of  Leo  McCarthy  on 
the  assembly  side  How  would  you  rate  him  as 
speaker7 

QUINN  Pretty  high  Certainly  m  comparison  to  Willie 

Brown  He  was  honest  He  enforced  discipline  on 
the  house  A  lot  of  members  turned  out  not  to  like 
him  [State  Senator  James  R  ]  Jim  Mills  of  the 
senate  was  less  effective  then  than  Leo  McCarthy 
He  was  just  less  aggressive  But  Leo  McCarthy  was 
a  pretty  good  speaker  Most  people  would  tend  to 
agree  with  that  I  think 

SENEY  In  retrospect,  perhaps,  especially  Mills' 

leadership,  though,  is  generally  regarded,  I  think, 
as  colorless  and  nonaggressive7 

Yes  It's  been  different  It's  been  more  partisan 
since  [President  pro  tern  David]  Robert 1  became 
leader 
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SENEY  What  happened  with  the  congressional  election  after 
1974? 

QUINN  In  congress  the  Republicans  did  very  badly  until 

1978  And  then  in  1978  they  won  three  seats  back, 
and  m  1980  they  won  four  seats  So  they  did  much 
better  They  really  moved  the  numbers  up  m 
congress  They  had  practical  parity  by  the  end  of 
the  decade 
[ Interruption] 

SENEY  The  real  punctuation  mark  becomes  1978 

QUINN  Yes,  that's  the  big  change  That's  the  year  that 
really  is  the  watershed  of  the  Republicans  coming 
back 

SENEY  Give  me  some  background  on  that  What  was  it  that 
led  to  the  success?  We  are  talking  about 
Proposition  13  here  Howard  Jarvis  the  former 
gadfly,  a  perennial  fool,  turns  up  to  be  a  kind  of 

QUINN  Well,  it  happens  with  the  Democrats  [who]  had 

then  been  in  power  with  the  governor  for  four 
years  You  had  the  surplus  that  got  worse 
Inflation  really  took  off  Carter  was  not  very 
popular  as  president  The  Democrats  had  control  of 
everything  I  think  the  Republicans  were  surprised 
at  how  well  they  did,  at  how  unhappy  people  were 
They  tied  some  of  the  Democratic  candidates 
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There  were  things  going  on  here,  as  there  always 
are,  that  the  Democrats  can't  control,  they  suffer 
rather  than  profit  from,  the  same  is  true  with  the 
Republicans  One  of  those  was,  of  course,  this  was 
a  period  of  escalation  of  housing  prices  m 
California 

Yes,  and  escalating  property  taxes  as  a  result  of 
that 

And  there  was  something  going  on  among  property  tax 
assessors  where  court  rulings  had  now  required  that 
property  be  assessed  at  fair  market  value  They 
were  being  really  quite  aggressive  about  that 
Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact  if  I  am  not  mistaken  they 
put  out  new  assessments  in  L  A  the  weekend  before 
the  election  or  something  like  that,  and  it  was 
very  damaging  to  the 

Yes,  well,  if  your  neighbor  sold  their 
house,  you  would  get  an  upgraded  tax  bill  based  on 
the  sale  of  the  neighbor's  house  even  if  you  didn't 
intend  to  sell 

People  really  got  mad  about  the  property  tax 
Because  there  were  stories  of  the  property  taxes 
increasing  200,  300,  400  percent 
And  that  led  suddenly  to  a  totally  different 
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picture  with  the  legislature  Republicans  were  at 
least  a  player  again  They  got  up  to  thirty  seats 
They  essentially  came  back  to  where  they  had  been 
before,  to  where  they  had  been  m  1972  They  never 
throughout  this  period  ever  got  back  to  what  they 
were  when  the  reapportionment  m  the  1970s  began, 
which  was  thirty-seven  seats  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  highest  they  have  ever  gotten  is  thirty-six 
That  was  in  the  1986-88  cycle 

SENEY  And  Prop  13  really  changed  the  political  situation 
QUINN  Oh,  yes  It  changed  the  whole  way  the  government 
is  done  m  California  and  it  had  a  political 
impact  The  Republicans  became  a  much  stronger 
party  out  m  the  suburbs  They  began  picking  up 
the  younger  suburban  vote  For  quite  a  long  time 
they  were  losing  that  younger  vote  the  yuppie 
vote  Because  they  were  losing  them  on  the 
environmental  issues,  on  life  style,  and  there  were 
lots  of  students  For  a  while  it  looked  like  the 
Democrats  were  doing  very  well  m  some  of  these  new 
suburbs,  and  all  of  a  sudden  property  taxes  came 
along  and  the  Republicans  got  their  shot  in  the  arm 
and  really  did  come  back  after  1978 
SENEY  But  they  come  back  m  a  different  form,  don't  they9 
Yes  They  come  back  as  a  younger,  more  militant, 
more  of  a  populist  conservative  party 
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SENEY  And  quite  right  wing  compared  to  the  Republicans 
who  had  then  been  in  the  assembly,  would  you  say7 
QUINN  Yes,  of  the  Republican  leadership,  that  certainly 
is  true 

SENEY  Who  would  be  some  of  the  leading  people  you  would 
point  to,  the  Republicans  m  the  assembly,  elected 
m  1978,  that  we  should  be  aware  of7 
QUINN  Well,  the  ones  that  were  the  strong  members  when  I 
came  back  to  work  for  the  assembly  in  1981  were 
certainly  [Assemblyman  Robert  W  ]  Bob  Naylor,  who 
was  probably  the  smartest  one  elected,  who  then 
became  my  boss,  and  he  was  first  reapportionment 
head,  and  secondly,  minority  leader  [Assemblyman] 
Ross  Johnson,  whom  I  had  known  through 
reapportionment  in  the  1970s 

SENEY  Ross  Johnson  has  just  been  unseated  this 

year,  1991,  as  a  minority  leader 
QUINN  Yes,  as  minority  leader 
SENEY  Tell  me  a  little  about  him 
QUINN  Well,  he's  a  very  bright  person,  somewhat 

frustrated,  I  think,  by  the  way  the  system  works 
Not  the  leader  type  as  much  as  the  maverick,  a 
really  true  political  maverick  But  in  many  ways 
pretty  thoughtful,  although  he  has  the  reputation 
of  being  this  real  hard-liner  He's  a  very 
effective  debater,  one  of  the  better  debaters  among 
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the  Republican  caucus 
SENEY  Who  else*? 

QUINN  Well,  I  think  the  one  who  had  a  lot  of  talent 

although  it  has  not  been,  perhaps,  used  as  well  as 
it  might  be  is  [Assemblyman  Patrick  J  ]  Pat  Nolan, 
who  later  on  became  [a]  leader  But  he  worked  hard 
at  being  a  good  legislator  I'm  trying  to  think 
There  were  seven  of  them  in  all 
SENEY  These  are  the  so-called  "Prop  13  babies  " 

QUINN  Yes  There  were  some  of  them  who  were  quite 

conservative  [Assemblyman  Philip  D  ]  Phil  Wyman 
and  Pat  Nolan  and  [Assemblyman]  Dennis  Brown,  who 
is  now  gone  All  of  whom,  well  Nolan  didn't,  but 
the  other  two  defeated  Democratic  incumbents  I 
can't  think  right  off  hand  who  the  other 
[Assemblyman  Gerald  N  ]  Felando  and  [Assemblyman 
William  J  ]  Filante  were  two  of  them  that  came  in 
in  1978 

SENEY  Filante  from  Mann  County  would  be  maybe  a  little 
more  liberal 

QUINN  Yes,  well,  he  would  have  to  be  because  of  the 
nature  of  his  district 

SENEY  So  this  Republican  resurrection  pits  the 
Republicans  against  one  another 
QUINN  Yes  Well,  yes  and  no  They  did  remove  the 

minority  leader,  but  that  was  more  personal  style 
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SENEY  That  was  [Assemblyman  Paul]  Mr  Priolo 

QUINN  Priolo  Yes  When  I  went  to  work  for  the 

Republicans  in  1981  there  was  very  little  division 
They  were  really  pretty  much  united,  much  more  so 
than  they  are  now  The  divisions  m  the  Republican 
party  are  much  more  noticeable  now  In  the  early 
eighties  it  was  really  pretty  much  a  united  party 
They  were  all  Reaganites  in  one  way  or  another 
SENEY  How  would  you  characterize  the  effect  of  1978  on 
the  Democrats  in  the  assembly9 
QUINN  Well,  the  Democrats  realized  their  gravy  days  in 
having  a  two-thirds  majority  were  over  with  It 
led  to  quite  a  few  of  them  being  worried  about 
losing  the  majority  They  lost  seven  seats  They 
could  lose  another  ten  and  it  would  be  gone  So 
there  was  a  lot  of  concern  there  There  was  a  lot 
of  finger  pointing  among  the  Democrats  as,  "Why  did 
we  get  into  this9  Why  didn’t  Jerry  Brown  help  us 
out  of  the  Prop  13  problem9"  You  know,  that  kind 
of  thing  "Will  the  Republicans  use  all  this 
against  us  again9"  There  were  quite  a  few 
Democratic  incumbents  who  lost  because  the 
Republicans  tied  them  [the  Democrats]  into  the 
anti-Prop  13  campaign 

SENEY  Now  Prop  13  passed  in  the  primary  in  June 
QUINN  Yes 
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SENEY  And  so,  from  early  1978  it  looked  as  though  Prop  13 
was  going  nowhere 
QUINN  Yes  That's  right 

SENEY  Anyone  who  was  everyone,  including  corporate 

California 

QUINN  Was  against  it  It  was  another  crackpot 

thing  dreamed  up  by  Howard  Jarvis 
SENEY  Right  And  as  the  winter  turned  to  spring  it  began 
to  steamroll 

QUINN  Right  And  it  didn't  become  that  clear  until 

probably  May  that  it  was  really  steamrolling,  and 
then  it  steamrolled  in  and  the  big  efforts  were  on 
the  no  side  All  the  big  money  was  on  the  no  side, 
the  no  people,  I  think,  felt  early  on  they  had  the 
corporate  community  and  nobody  was  going  to  take 
the  thing  seriously  And,  of  course,  that  was 
wrong  The  Republicans  came  to  realize  that  this 
was  a  good  issue  kind  of  after  the  primary 
election  And  what  they  did  was  tie  certain 
Democrats  to  opposition  to  Prop  13  in  the  general 
election  They  sent  a  letter  out  to  Howard  Jarvis 
that  said,  "Vote  against  So  and  So,  he  opposed 
Proposition  13,"  which  is  a  real  effective  letter 
Now  the  legislature  did  try,  once  they  sensed 
finally  that  this  was  heading  down  the  hill  almost 
unstoppable 
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That's  right 

They  tried  to  throw  a  couple  of  reforms  m  at  that 
That's  right  They  had  something  called 
Proposition  81  and  that  never  went  any  place  That 
thing  went  badly  The  people  were  really  in  a 
militant  mood  And  the  legislature,  which  is  used 
to  operating  around  here  without  a  lot  of  public 
attention,  certainly  got  all  kinds  The  people  got 
really  mad  about  their  property  taxes 
Well,  it's  a  very  visible  tax  Twice  a  year  you 
have  a  bill  for  it 

And  it  kept  going  up  Now  you  have  the 
situation,  of  course,  the  rolls  are  different,  that 
decides  how  you  will  be  taxed  But  at  that  time 
people  were  really  upset  about  the  escalation  of 
their  property  taxes 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  it,  was  how  Jerry 
Brown  was  able  to  use  it  He  opposed  it  The  day 
after  the  election,  Jerry  Brown  acts  as  though  it 
was  his 

That  he  had  written  it  Yes  The  "Jerry/ Jarvis" 
thing  He  was  very  good  at  trying  to  implement  it 
and  very  good  at  kind  of  taking  credit  for  the 
people's  wisdom  in  passing  it  although  he  had 
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opposed  it  along  with  all  the  other  members  of  the 
establishment  here 

SENEY  Did  this  make  a  big  impact  in  the  senate  vote9  Did 
the  senate  change  largely  after  1978  as  well9 
QUINN  No  The  Republicans  gained  a  few  seats  m  the 

senate  The  changes  were  more  noticeable  in  the 
assembly 

SENEY  And  m  congress  they  now  are  almost  at  parity,  are 
they  not9  Equal  in  the  congressional  delegation9 
QUINN  Well,  they  were  Yes,  that's  right  I'm  trying  to 
remember  After  the  1978  election  the  Republicans 
picked  up  three  seats  They  were  still  quite  a  bit 
down  In  the  1980  election  they  picked  up  another 
four  So  you  had  by  that  time  twenty- two /twenty- 
three  split  in  the  congressional  delegation 
SENEY  As  we  approach  the  1980  election  of  course  the 

Republicans  are  embolden,  the  Democrats  are  running 
scared 

QUINN  Right 

SENEY  What  other  issues  would  you  point  to  as  important 
as  the  1980  election  approaches9 
QUINN  Well,  there  was,  of  course,  the  crime  issue  then 
I  think  because  you  had  Jimmy  Carter  you  could 
blame  the  Democrats  for  a  lot  of  things  There  was 
also  the  economic  issue  The  economic  issue  had 
not  been  a  good  issue  for  Republicans  because  they 
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got  blamed  for  hard  times  until  Jimmy  Carter  And 
by  1980  they  could  effectively  blame  the  Democrats 
for  the  hard  times  that  the  people  were  facing,  and 
therefore  pick  up  blue-collar  Democratic  votes 

SENEY  Yes  And,  too,  you  have  Mr  Reagan  running  for  the 
presidency  in  1980 

QUINN  You  had  some  of  that  beginning  to  show  up  here  You 
had  some  evidence  that  the  people  were  mad  that 
the  Reagan  kind  of  vote  would  work  in  California, 
too 

SENEY  Can  you  point  to  some  specifics  to  help  to 
illustrate  that’ 

QUINN  I'm  just  trying  to  think  Actually,  one  of  the 
things  that  happened,  that  really  kind  of  gummed 
things  up  for  the  Republicans  m  1980 — it  was  not 
that  big  of  an  election,  1978  was  better — was  the 
fight  between  Berman  and  McCarthy  for  speaker 

SENEY  Let's  talk  about  that  a  little  bit  because  that's 
an  important  aspect  of  Democratic  politics  m  the 
assembly 

QUINN  That  came  about  strictly  because  the  Democrats 

finally  got  to  worrying  that  McCarthy  was  running 
for  statewide  office,  that  he  wasn't  interested  in 
taking  care  of  them  He  was  putting  together  a  big 
campaign  fund  to  run  for  governor  or  something,  and 
that  they  might  lose  They  might  go  the  way  of 
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SENEY 
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their  Prop  13  colleagues  who  lost  because  of  Prop 
13  And  so  he  was  ousted  and  there  was  big  civil 
war  among  the  Democrats,  and  it  ended  up  that  the 
Republican  party  had  to  run  against  two  Democratic 
parties  In  some  districts  the  Berman  faction 
funded  all  the  money  and  some  districts  the 
McCarthy  people  did  And  so  the  Republicans  gained 
three  seats  One  of  them  was  called  back  m  a 
recount  One  Republican  legislator, 

[Assemblywoman]  Jean  Morehead,  switched  parties 
So  they  went  down  after  the  1980  election,  down  to 
thirty-one  when  the 

Forty-one 

No,  the  Republicans  were  down  to  thirty-one 
They  started  with  thirty-three  and  they  dropped 
down  to  thirty-one,  which  is  only  one  better  than 
they  had  going  into  the  1980  election  cycle  In 
congress  they  had  gotten  up  to  parity  and  in  the 
senate  they  were  something  like  eighteen,  if  I'm 
not  mistaken 

Going  back  to  the  Berman-McCarthy  fight,  this  was  a 
very  interesting  squabble  because  McCarthy  has  said 
that  if  Berman  had  been  patient,  Berman  was  the 
heir-apparent,  probably  by  1982  he  would  have  had 
the  speakership  That  was  a  gubernatorial  year  and 
McCarthy  was 
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Indeed  going  to  run  and  Berman  would  have 
become  speaker 

Another  aspect,  it  has  been  written  that  by  the 
time  Berman  was  within  one  vote  of  being  able  to 
oust  McCarthy  from  the  Democratic  caucus  at  that 
point  McCarthy  still  had  no  inkling  that  this  was 
going  on 

Yes  It  apparently  happened  very  quickly  and 
McCarthy  did  not  know  that  it  was  going  on  One  of 
the  big  mistakes  the  Bermans  made,  and  this  shows 
how  partisan  they  are,  they  never  figured  out  the 
Republicans  In  order  to  elect  a  speaker  you  had 
to  have  forty-one  votes  The  Republicans  were  in 
the  position  that  as  long  as  the  McCarthy  people 
weren't  going  to  vote  for  Berman,  the  Republicans 
weren't  either  And  they  just  left  McCarthy  m 
there  What  the  Republicans  did,  of  course,  was 
then  elect  Brown  speaker 

Tell  me  about  how  the  election  of  Willie  Brown  came 
about 

Well,  a  bunch  of  it  was  [Edward]  Ed  Rollins  and 
[Assemblywoman]  Carol  Hallett  and  Bob  Naylor 

Did  you  say  Ed  Rollins7  Do  you  mean  Ed 
Rollins  who  is  now  more  famous  m  national 
politics7 

That's  right  He  was  then  the  staff  director  for 
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the  assembly  caucus  Reapportionment  was  upon  us 
again  The  Republicans  knew  that  Their  price  for 
the  Willie  Brown  vote  was  to  have  a  reapportionment 
system  and  a  reapportionment  office,  which  they 
got  Their  interest  was  also  in  keeping  Howard 
Berman  and  his  little  brother  [Michael  Berman]  and 
their  computers  out  of  the  whole  process  And  so 
the  Republicans  figured  on  Willie  Brown  because  we 
don't  know  anything  about  him  He  might  be 
partisan  and  he  might  be  bad,  but  we  know  Howard 
Berman  We  know  we  don't  want  him  as  speaker  And 
they  strategized,  you  know,  they  discussed  with 
Willie  Brown  what  the  price  was  It  was  a  pretty 
modest  price  Willie  Brown  had  to  give  them  some 
staff,  had  to  give  them  a  committee  vice  chairman, 
had  to  give  them  a  reapportionment  system,  and  a 
reapportionment  staff,  and  that  was  roughly  it 

SENEY  Was  there  also  the  relinquishing  of  the  power  to 

assign  bills  to  committees,  and  giving  that  to  the 
[Assembly]  Rules  Committee7 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  It  now  moves  to  the  Rules  Committee 

QUINN  It  stays  with  the  Rules  Committee,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  although  the  speaker  really  can  control  the 
Rules  Committee  because  the  chairman  is  going  to  be 
a  friend  of  his  You  know,  he's  got  a  majority  of 
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his  party  The  speaker  has  got  to  have  a  majority 
He  has  got  to  have  forty-one  votes  Monagan 
realized  that  Forty-one  solid  votes  at  all  times, 
otherwise  you  can’t  be  speaker  But  the  Rules 
Committee  really  is  an  extension  of  the  speaker 
SENEY  What  role  did  Leo  McCarthy  play  m  Willie  Brown's 
being  elevated9 

QUINN  Well,  that  he  wouldn't  stand  aside  In  the 

election  of  1980  the  Berman  faction  won  They  won 
most  of  the  elections  where  they  were  trying  to 
promote  their  candidate  The  McCarthy  faction  did 
rather  poorly  They  lost  about  half  of  the  ones 
that  they  were  m  And  all  the  Republicans  gained 
that  year  came  at  the  expense  of  the  McCarthy 
people  So  one  would  assume  that  Howard  Berman — 
McCarthy  announced  he  wasn't  going  to  stay  for 
speaker — would  just  have  waltzed  right  into  it,  but 
he  didn't  figure  on  the  Republicans  The 
Republicans  knew  that  there  were  enough  Willie 
Brown  votes,  and  they  just  made  this  deal  to  keep 
Howard  Berman  out  of  the  speakership 
SENEY  I  understand  from  what  I  have  read  that  once  Berman 
plotted  this  treason  against  him,  McCarthy  wouldn't 
move  out  of  his  way  at  all 

That ' s  right  McCarthy  lateraled  the  speakership 
to  Willie  Brown  in  1981  with  the  Republicans'  help 
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The  Republicans  really  understood  that  the  Bermans 
could  do  them  a  lot  of  damage  m  reapportionment, 
and  that  no  matter  what  Willie  Brown  did,  even  if 
it  was  a  partisan  plan,  he  would  give  them  staff, 
he  would  give  them  a  system,  and  he  would  not  have 
the  same  sophisticated,  highly  partisan  approach 
SENEY  So  reapportionment  really  drove  their  approach 
QUINN  Reapportionment  really  drove  the  Republicans  into 
the  arms  of  Willie  Brown  That's  correct 
SENEY  Willie  Brown  has  been  in  the  assembly  for  a  long 
time,  since  1964 
QUINN  1964  That's  right 

SENEY  And  has  served  m  positions  of  influence  for  a  long 
time 

QUINN  He  is  the  senior  member  of  the  assembly,  hard  as 
that  is  to  believe 

SENEY  He  was  assembly  Ways  and  Means  chairman,  thought  to 
be  the  heir  to  the  speakership  when  Moretti  stepped 
down 

QUINN  And  he  got  beat  in  1965 

SENEY  By  Leo  McCarthy  I  think  in  1975 

QUINN  Excuse  me,  1975 

SENEY  By  Leo  McCarthy  Then  Leo  McCarthy  leaves  him  as 
Ways  and  Means  chairman  and  Willie  Brown  plotted 
against  him 

QUINN  And  then  he  bounced  around  as  Ways  and  Means 
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chairman,  right 

SENEY  That  put  him  m  purgatory 

QUINN  And  put  him  m  purgatory  for  quite  a  while,  and 
Willie  Brown  learned  humility,  as  he  later  said 
Then  he  was  interested  m  becoming  the  speaker  So 
McCarthy,  when  he  realized  he  couldn't  do  it,  the 
McCarthy  people  just  lateraled  it  And  Willie 
Brown  made  the  famous  statement — I've  always  liked 
him  for  his  pithy  statements — that  McCarthy  and 
Berman  spent  four  million  dollars  on  the  speaker's 
race  and  both  lost  He  spent  forty  thousand 
dollars,  most  of  it  on  clothes,  and  won 

[End  Tape  6,  Side  B] 
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[Session  5,  October  3,  1991] 

[Begin  Tape  7,  Side  A] 

SENEY  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  a  couple  of  things  from 

the  0  reapportionment  plan  that  I  should  have  asked 
about  and  didn't  One  of  them  was  a  seemingly 
small  matter  that  turned  out  to  be  a  large  one 
That  was  the  special  election  m  which  [Assemblyman 
Bill]  Mr  Brophy  beat  [Assemblyman  Richard  J  ]  Mr 
Alatorre  and  that  seemed  to  throw  things  in  a 
cocked  hat 

QUINN  Yes,  I  was  very  much  involved  in  that  While  it 

was  a  small  thing,  those  kind  of  small  things  very 
often  have  a  big  impact  In  the  1970  election  the 
Republicans  lost  five  assembly  seats  They  lost 
the  majority  and  it  was  a  serious  blow  When  David 
Roberti  was  elected  to  the  senate  in  1971,  summer 
of  '71,  his  assembly  seat  in  the  Forty-eighth 
District  became  vacant  It  was  really  a  very 
heavily  Democratic  district,  with  a  high  Hispanic 
population  The  other  population  in  that  area  was 
working  class  Anglo  and  it  did  not  have  much  in  the 
way  of  a  Republican  base  at  all  But  the 
Republicans  decided  to  make  a  big  effort  to  win  the 
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seat  And  they  got  behind  a  fellow  named  Bill 
Brophy  who  turned  out  to  have  a  lot  of  problems 
later  on,  but  he  had  run  m  the  state  senate  race 
and  he  had  been  a  pretty  good  candidate  He  spoke 
Spanish,  and  he  was  a  presentable  candidate  So 
they  put  a  big  push  on  in  the  primary,  which  did 
not  do  particularly  well  They  actually  gave  up  on 
the  general  And  then  m  a  fluke  he  managed  to 
win  It  was  totally  unexpected 

SENEY  When  you  say  you  were  involved,  were  you  actually 
down  there7 

QUINN  Yes  They  sent  the  whole  Republican  staff  down 

there,  and  this  was  before  you  weren't  supposed  to 
put  legislative  staff  into  campaigns  They  rented 
a  house  and  housed  the  whole  Republican  staff  down 
there  and  had  them  run  the  campaign  for  six  weeks 

SENEY  What  did  you  do7 

QUINN  I  did  some  of  the  demographic  analysis  of  the 
district  I  went  out  and  walked  some  of  the 
precincts  I  did  writing  of  some  of  the  campaign 
materials  It  was  so  long  ago  I  don't  remember 
exactly  what  the  details  were  I  was  kind  of  in 
and  out  I  wasn't  there  as  much  as  the  other  guys 
were 

SENEY  So  election  night  comes 
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Election  night  comes  and  he  wins  when  he  was 
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QUINN  not  expected  to  That  created  thirty-eight 

Republican  seats  m  the  assembly  Now  just  before 
that  and  this  was  now  well  into  November,  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats  had  worked  out  an 
agreeable  plan  that  left  the  assembly  essentially 
where  it  was,  thirty-seven  Republicans  and  forty- 
three  Democrats  And  that  plan  was  at  last  to  be 
passed  and  probably  would  be  signed  although  Ronald 
Reagan  never  committed  to  sign  any  of  the  plans 
There  was  some  indication  [that]  if  they  got  it  all 
worked  out,  he  would  swallow  hard  and  sign 

When  the  thirty-eighth  seat  popped  up,  the 
Republicans  went  back  to  the  Democrats  and  said, 
"Well,  everything  has  changed  now  We  want  you  to 
create  a  thirty-eighth  seat  for  us  We  want  to 
create  it  ourselves  "  They  balked  and  balked  and 
finally  they  agreed  to  what  was  called  "the  thirty - 
seven-and-a-half  seat  plan,"  and  that  one  took  some 
of  the  Wilshire  area  that  still  was  Republican 
then,  some  of  Eagle  Rock,  and  little  bits  of  some 
of  the  other  Republican  areas,  and  made  the  Brophy 
seat  somewhat  better  Probably  he  would  not  have 
won  the  seat,  maybe  one  term,  certainly  not  for 
very  long  But  it  was  a  little  bit  better  But 
they  never  got  quite  close  enough  They  just 
finally  broke  down  over  the  Brophy  district,  and 
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the  Democrats  finally  elected  simply  to  pass  the 
partisan  plan  and  go  to  court 
SENEY  My  understanding  is  that  Reagan  took  some  heart 

from  Brophy' s  victory,  thinking  that  this  was  going 
to  auger  well  for  the  Republicans 
QUINN  Yes,  and  that  they  should  hold  out  for  more,  and 

that  they  were  coming  back,  and  that  kind  of  thing 
Yes,  he  did 

SENEY  It  turned  out  to  be  a  false  kind  of  win 

QUINN  It  was  completely  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 

party  It  turned  out  that  somebody  took  a  shot  at 
Brophy  the  night  before  the  election  Nobody  ever 
knew  who  did  that  But  it  was  suspected  that  it 
was  some  of  the  dissident  Hispanic  political  groups 
that  wanted  to  get  him  elected  because  there  was  a 
lot  of  dissension  in  the  Hispanic  community 
regarding  Alatorre  And  Alatorre  assumed  that  he 
was  the  easy  winner  and  riding  on  what  he  perceived 
to  be  a  big  lead,  and  all  of  it  came  together  and 
he  lost 

SENEY  So  someone  shot  into  Brophy' s 

QUINN  Into  Brophy* s  home  Yes  I  was  quite 

convinced  Brophy  didn't  set  it  up,  that  he  didn't 
decide  to  do  this  himself  Because  he,  frankly, 
had  given  up  on  winning  I  think  he  didn't  think 
he  was  likely  to  win  the  campaign 
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SENEY  It's  interesting  because  the  reapportion  plan  may 

have  gone  through  and  a  lot  of  grief  and  difficulty 
it  would  have  been  saved 

QUINN  It  certainly  would  have  changed  it  so  a  very  minor 
special  election  with  a  kooky  win  did  have  a  big 
effect  on  what  happened  m  the  future  legislature 

SENEY  And  the  plan  that  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  had 
worked  out  m  the  assembly  probably  would  have  been 
better  for  the  assembly  Republicans  than  the 
masters '  plan 

QUINN  Well,  yes,  it  probably  would  have  been  Although  I 
did  a  comparison  and  they  probably  would  have  lost 
nearly  as  many  seats  But  there  were  some  that 
were  safened  up  enough  that  they  would  have 
remained  throughout  the  Watergate  era,  that  did 
not  The  Contra  Costa  County  seat  was  a  good 
example  of  that 

SENEY  There  was  another  aspect  that  I  meant  to  ask  you 
about  when  we  talked  last  time  about  the  1970 
reapportionment  This  has  to  do  again  with  a  kind 
of  Republican  ploy  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Democrats,  resurrecting  an  old  reapportionment 
commission  that  had  been  part  of  the  1926 
initiative  for  the  federal  plan  made  up  of  the 
attorney  general,  the  state  controller,  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction 
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Let's  see  The  Lt  Governor  [Ed  Rexnecke] 
was  the  chairman  The  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  secretary  of  state,  attorney  general 
and  controller  So  it  was  three  to  two, 
Republican-controlled  at  that  time  What  is 
interesting  about  that  commission  is  it  had  been 
litigated  in  the  sixties  as  to  whether  that 
commission  existed  The  court  said  then  it  did  not 
exist  any  more  because  its  30b  was  to  create  the 
federal  senate  which  was  unconstitutional  under  one 
man,  one  vote  The  Republicans,  however,  made  a 
stab  at  trying  to  go  forward  with  it  They  figured 
that  the  court  in  the  sixties  really  hadn't  faced 
the  issue  They  argued  that  the  people  had  indeed 
put  a  commission  in,  that  while  it  was  the  first 
thing  the  commission  did,  it  didn't  mean  that  it 
was  the  only  thing,  and  the  commission  plan  should 
be  given  some  deference  The  commission  met  and 
they  did  indeed  produce  a  plan  which  was  later 
submitted  in  the  courts  The  courts,  however,  m 
1971  said,  "We  meant  what  we  said  m  the  sixties 
This  commission  was  only  created  for  the  purpose 
which  is  now  unconstitutional,  so  the  commission 
doesn't  exist  " 

Were  the  Republicans,  do  you  think,  serious  about 
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QUINN  Yes,  they  had  some  hopes  that  the  commission  would 
be  accepted  It  was  not  just  a  ploy  There  was 
some  hope 

SENEY  Why  don’t  we  move  on  to  that  1980  reapportionment7 
The  last  time  we  talked  we  set  some  of  the  stage 
for  that  We  need  to  say  something  about  the  1980 
election  which  was  quite  good  to  the  Republicans  m 
terms  of  Mr  Reagan  being  elected  to  the 
presidency  What  happened  with  the  senate  and  the 
assembly  m  California7 

QUINN  Well,  the  situation  in  the  senate  and  assembly  was 
not  that  good  The  Berman  and  McCarthy  battle  had 
led  to  a  lot  of  Democratic  money  being  put  into  the 
assembly  campaigns,  and  the  Democrats  ended  up 
essentially  having  two  separate  campaigns,  two 
separate  parties  So  you  had  one  Republican  party 
up  against  two  different  Democratic  parties  and  the 
Democrats  lost  It  seems  to  me  they  [the 
Democrats]  lost  three  seats  One  of  them  was 
reversed  in  a  recount,  another  seat  was  gained 
because  a  Republican  member  switched  parties  In 
the  senate,  I  believe,  that  year  the  Republicans 
picked  up  their  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  seat 
They  picked  up  quite  a  bit  since  Watergate  m  the 
senate  They  had  a  special  election  and  then,  of 
course,  in  the  fall,  I  guess,  this  was  number 
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eighteen  Or,  let's  see,  they  lost  one  seat  and 
gained  one  seat,  but  they  won  the  John  Doolittle 
seat  That  seat  it  turned  out  also  had  a  big 
impact  on  reapportionment 

SENEY  When  Doolittle  defeated  [State  Senator  Albert  S  ] 
Rodda7 

QUINN  Doolittle  defeated  Rodda  in  Sacramento  in  a  safely 
Democratic  district  by  running  a  very  hardball 
campaign  against  him  Rodda  was  fairly  senior,  he 
didn't  run  a  serious  race  The  senate  Democrats, 
having  noted  some  of  their  colleagues  going  down, 
then  dumped  Jim  Mills,  the  more  non-partisan  senate 
leader,  for  David  Robert 1  That  meant  the  senate 

would  not  go  through  reapportionment  m  1980  in 
quite  the  same  way  that  they  had  in  the  seventies 
They  would  not  be  as  non-partisan  or  bi-partisan, 
there  would  be  more  of  an  attempt  to  shore  up  the 
Democratic  edge  in  the  senate 

SENEY  Who  was  m  charge  of  reapportionment  in  the  senate7 

QUINN  Well,  let's  see  [State  Senator  Daniel  E  ]  Dan 

Boatwright  was  the  chair  He  wasn't  really  in 
charge  Robert  1  was  the  one  that  really  gave  the 

directions  Allen  Rosen  was  his  staff  guy,  who  had 
been  the  staff  guy  ten  years  before  [State 
Senator]  Barry  Keene  and  a  few  others  that  had  an 
interest  in  the  issue  were  involved  in  it 
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SENEY  Now  the  purpose  was  to  make  sure  Democrats  didn't 
get  defeated  again 

QUINN  Well,  it  was  also  to  pick  up  some  seats  There  was 
more  going  on  m  1980  in  the  state  senate  The 
Republicans  were  divided  then  between  the 
moderates,  led  by  Bill  Campbell  and  [State  Senator 
Kenneth  L  ]  Ken  Maddy,  [State  Senator  William  A  ] 
Bill  Craven,  [State  Senator  Robert  G  ]  Beverly, 
some  of  the  more  senior  members,  and  the 
conservative,  right-wing  group  led  by  [State 
Senator]  H  L  Richardson  and  including  now  John 
Doolittle,  who  had  just  been  elected,  [State 
Senator]  Ollie  Speraw,  [State  Senator]  Dan  O'Keefe, 
who  were  also  two  recent  senators  And  there  seems 
to  have  been,  although  one  can  never  exactly  prove 
it,  a  sense  among  the  Democrats  that,  well,  the 
Republicans  are  divided,  let's  go  after  one 
faction,  and  we  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  right- 
wing  faction  So  what  they  did  is  they  drew  very 
bad  seats  for  most  of  the  very  conservative 
senators,  including  Richardson,  himself  They  gave 
the  moderates  very  good  seats  So,  all  of  the 
moderates  objected  because  the  Republicans  overall 
lost  districts  in  the  senate  plan  They  were  not 
objecting  that  it  was  life  and  death  because  they 
had  good  seats  As  a  matter  of  fact,  three  of  the 
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moderates  ended  up  voting  for  the  senate  plan 
That  was  m  part  because  they  were  threatened  with 
number  switches,  which  m  the  case  of  the  state 
senate  could  cost  the  senator  his  career  because 
your  term  will  run  out  in  your  district  and  there's 
not  another  district  to  run  m,  if  they  go  from  an 
odd  to  even  or  from  an  even  to  an  odd  number 
That's  what  they  did  to  John  Doolittle's  seat 
They  did  the  same  thing  to  [State  Senator]  John 
Schmitz  m  Orange  County  They  collapsed  two 
Republicans  together  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
and  then  switched  the  numbers  so  the  seat  did  not 
come  up  until  1984  Actually,  in  so  doing  they 
allowed  another  Republican  to  get  elected  there 
because  had  they  run  m  1982,  they  probably  would 
have  lost  even  in  the  combined  seat  And  they 
collapsed  the  Speraw  district  and  the  O'Keefe 
district  The  Republicans  lost  two  seats  overall 
m  the  senate  reapportionment  of  1982 
SENEY  Let  me  ask  about  this  number  switching  because  for 
an  outsider  it's  kind  of  complicated,  I  think,  to 
understand  Obviously  the  senate's  got  forty 
members  serving  four  year  terms,  elected  every  two 
years  and  your  number  will  determine  when  you  run 
QUINN  That ' s  right 

So  m  the  case  of  Senator  Doolittle,  he  had  been 
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elected  m  1980 

QUINN  In  the  Third  District,  an  odd-numbered  seat 
SENEY  Presumably  for  a  four-year  term'? 

QUINN  Right  He  was,  for  a  four-year  term 
SENEY  But  now  under  the  reapportionment  plan,  he  is  given 
a  number  which  means  the  Third  District  expires  in 
1982,  is  that  right7 

QUINN  Well,  not  exactly  The  Third  District  remained  in 
existence,  the  one  to  which  he  was  elected  a 
constitutional  term,  that  expired  in  1984  The 
number  three  was  moved  over  to  Marin  County  The 
number  six  then  placed  in  his  territory  almost 
exactly  the  same  territory  in  Sacramento  That 
number  ran  in  the  elections  m  1982  and  1986  His 
seat,  the  old  seat,  expired  in  1984  When  it 
expired  in  1984,  there  would  be  no  senate  seat  to 
run  for  That  was  his  problem  Now  what  he  did 
was,  half-way  through  his  term  he  ran  m  the  newly 
numbered  Sixth  District  and  lost  He  then  remained 
a  senator  for  the  Third  District,  he  served  out  his 
term  m  there  Then,  the  First  District  came  up  m 
the  later  reapportionment  of  the  senate  required 
[by]  referendum  Part  of  the  First  District  was 
put  into  his  area,  and  he  did  run  and  get  elected 
there 

So  he  was  able  to  stay  m  the  senate  continuously 
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m  spite  of  this 

QUINN  Yes,  in  odd-numbered  seats  But  the  Sixth  District 
now  occupies  his  old  territory  in  Sacramento 
County 

SENEY  What  was  going  on  m  the  assembly  side  as  the 

QUINN  The  senate  was  not  being  worked  out  very  well  The 

senate  Democrats  were  playing  hardball  and  were 
pretty  rough  on  the  senate  Republicans  They  gave 
them  no  staff  Well,  they  gave  them  some  staff, 
but  they  gave  them  no  system  They  were  under  very 
difficult  circumstances 

SENEY  Let  me  say  here,  too,  that  m  the  senate  for  the 
first  time  they  had  a  kind  of  secrecy  around  the 
plan 

QUINN  Yes  And  you  have  the  senate  Democrats  acting  much 
as  the  assembly  Democrats  had  acted  m  the  past, 
being  more  political  and  more  partisan  So  what 
you  had  in  the  assembly  was  the  beginning  of  the 
era  of  good  feeling  with  Willie  Brown  as  speaker 
and  the  Republicans  all  getting  along  I  think  we 
went  over  last  time  how  Phil  Burton's  congressional 
plan  provided  seats  for  the  Berman  [faction]  Did 
we  cover  that9 

SENEY  No,  we  didn’t 

QUINN  I  should  cover  that  because  it  gets  kind  of 
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complicated  Willie  Brown  was  elected  over  the 
Berman  faction  The  state  of  California  gained  two 
congressional  seats  There  were  then  twenty-one 
Republicans  and  twenty-two  Democrats  m  a  forty- 
three  member  delegation  Phil  Burton,  having 
complete  control,  decided  this  time  on  a  very 
partisan  plan  He  was  partially  driven  by  the 
Reagan  landslide 

Why  don't  we  talk  about  that  a  little  bit  in 
the  national  context,  too? 

To  start  with  the  national  context  you  had  this  big 
Reagan  landslide,  something  like  thirty  additional 
members  of  the  house,  control  of  the  U  S  senate, 
effective  control  of  the  house  Tip  O'Neill  was 
only  speaker  in  name  He  didn't  have  the  votes 
And  the  Republicans  running  around  the  country 
saying  that  they  would  take  over  the  house  at  the 
1982  elections,  after  the  reapportionment, 
forgetting  that  the  reapportionments  are  done  by 
state  legislatures,  most  of  which  were  controlled 
by  Democrats,  including  California 

Phil  Burton,  who  had  been  sort  of  on  the  outs 
since  he  failed  to  get  elected  majority  leader,  saw 
a  chance  to  make  himself  a  hero  to  the  party  and  a 
big  player  m  the  house  by  creating  major 
Democratic  gains  m  California,  which  is  exactly 
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what  he  did  He  also  realized  that  m  doing  that 
he  could  create  seats  for  the  Berman  faction,  which 
would  strengthen  Willie  Brown,  which  would  then 
induce  Willie  Brown  to  let  Burton  do  what  he  wanted 
and  go  along  with  the  Burton  plan,  which  would  help 
the  Democrats  nationally  He  had  this  complicated 
situation  where  they  had  to  take  Republican 
congressional  seats  to  make  seats  for  the  Berman 
faction 

SENEY  This  was  to  lure  the  Berman  faction  out  of  the 
assembly^ 

QUINN  Lure  the  Berman  faction  out  of  the  assembly  and 
into  congress  where  they  would  no  longer  be  a 
threat  to  Willie  Brown  This,  of  course,  would 
strengthen  him  within  the  Democratic  caucus  which 
would  make  him  less  dependent  upon  the  Republicans 
in  the  future  And  the  big  losers  would  have  to  be 
the  Republicans  in  this,  essentially  the  national 
Republicans  And  while  the  Republicans  throughout 
the  summer  of  1981  negotiated  m  good  faith  with 
the  Democrats  [in]  the  assembly  the  plan  with  the 
presumption  that  it  would  all  be  worked  out 
Because  Willie  Brown  said,  "I  want  to  work  it  out 
I  don't  want  a  big  fight  "  Republicans  said,  "All 
we  want  is  what  we 1 ve  got  now  We  want  you  to  save 
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QUINN  said,  "Yes  We'll  all  work  this  out  We'll  have  a 
bill  that  sixteen  members  like  " 

While  that  was  going  on,  Burton  was  doing  this 
very  highly  partisan  congressional  plan  That 
congressional  plan  was  so  partisan  that  it 
unsettled  everything  m  the  legislature  The 
Democrats  were  ramming  it  through  The  Bermans  did 
everything  they  could  to  keep  it  on  a  partisan 
level  m  the  legislature  so  that  Willie  Brown 
wouldn't  suddenly  negotiate  down  the  Burton  plan 
That  is,  say,  "Well,  you  know  this  Republican  wants 
a  seat  in  congress  We've  got  to  take  care  of  him 
because  he  has  one  of  my  votes  In  exchange  for 
their  being  nice  to  me  on  the  budget,  we'll  give 
them  some  congressional  seats  "  So  the  Bermans 
kept  it  very  partisan  because  it  was  [in]  their 
interest 

Phil  Burton  was  given  his  running  room 
Willie  Brown  let  him  do  anything  that  he  wanted 
He  came  up  with  a  plan  that  increased  the  Democrats 
by  six  seats  m  the  house,  including  defeating 
[Congressman]  Don  Clausen  who  was  Burton's  closest 
ally  on  the  Interior  Committee  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  in  all  of  our 
negotiations  and  discussions  within  the  Republican 
caucus  when  Clausen  was  there,  he  was  going  and 
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telling  Burton  He  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
Phil  Burton  would  take  care  of  him  He  was  helping 
him  on  the  Interior  Committee  matters  Well  he 
didn't  take  care  of  him  at  all  He  cut  his  two 
best  counties  out  Made  it  into  a  Democratic  seat 
and  Clausen  lost  He  also  collapsed  the  district 
of  [Congressman]  John  Roussolet,  the  very  senior 
Republican,  whom  he  didn't  like  He  just  plain 
didn't  like  him,  that's  the  only  way  to  put  that 
He  collapsed  the  seat  of  [Congressman]  Barry 
Goldwater  who  was  going  to  retire 

Barry  Goldwater,  Junior 

Barry  Goldwater,  Junior,  son  of  the  senator 
You  know  there  were  four  of  them  Oh,  and  he 

collapsed  the  seat  of  [Congressman  Robert  K  ]  Bob 
Dornan  who  was  also  retiring  to  run  for  the  U  S 
senate  And  then  he  took  the  two  new  districts,  he 
took  four  incumbent  Republican  seats  and  the  two 
newly  created  seats  And  that  was  the  Burton  plan 
And  these  were  very  oddly  shaped  districts7 
Well,  they  had  to  be  in  order  to  achieve  this 
partisan  goal  They  certainly  were  They  were  the 
most  oddly  shaped  they  had  ever  been  Take  as  an 
example,  one  of  the  Democrats,  one  of  the  Berman 
Democrats  they  wanted  to  elect  was  [Congressman 
Richard]  Rick  Lehman  from  Fresno,  who  was  a  very 
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close  lieutenant  of  Howard  Berman  Lehman  wanted  a 
seat  in  the  Fresno  area  [Congressman]  Tony 
Coelho,  the  senior  Democrat,  important  Democrat, 
had  a  seat  right  next  door  in  Merced  He  wanted  to 
keep  that  because  of  water  concerns  So,  they  had 
a  lot  of  Democrats  m  Stockton  to  deal  with,  but 
Coelho  didn't  want  them  So  what  they  did  is  they 
just  took  Lehman's  seat  and  ran  it  all  the  way 
around  Coelho  through  the  mountains  So  you  had  a 
district  that  is  south  Stockton,  through  the 
mountains  and  then  into  downtown  Fresno  It  went 
all  the  way  around  Modesto  and  Merced  and  all  those 
valley  towns  Then  you  had  the  other  Stockton 
seat,  to  make  it  Republican,  kind  of  a  dumping 
ground,  went  from  north  Stockton  to  the  Oregon 
border  all  the  way  around  the  Sacramento  area  You 
just  kind  of  had  oddities  like  that 
SENEY  And  then  Phil  Burton  saw  to  the  security  of  his  own 
brother  [Congressman]  John  Burton  as  well 
QUINN  Yes  That  was  also  a  sore  point  John  Burton's 
seat  was  Marin  County,  the  city  of  Vallejo  John 
Burton  had  had  serious  opposition,  so  he  got  the 
city  of  Vallejo,  the  best  parts  of  San  Francisco 
for  a  Democrat,  and  Daly  City  Very  bizarre 
district 
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of  his  best 

Territory  and  that  led  to  Milton  Marks 
deciding  to  run  against  Phil  Burton  And  gave  Phil 
Burton  m  1982  a  very  difficult  reelection  campaign 
that  Burton  won,  but  just  barely  It  was  so 
difficult  that  many  people  thought  led  to  his 
demise,  he  died  six  months  later  He  died  in  early 
1983  So  that  was  kind  of  the  Phil  Burton  story 
In  some  ways  there  was  revenge  affected  on  him  by 
the  fact  that  m  doing  all  these  things  he  didn't 
take  care  of  himself  first 

Yes  In  the  past,  in  1960  and  1970  when  Burton  was 
active  in  the  congressional  reapportionment,  he  had 
really  seen  to  Republicans,  too  He  did  a  bi¬ 
partisan  congressional  reapportionment  in  the  past 
It  wasn't  in  dispute*5 

Not  at  all,  not  at  all  It  was  a  highly  partisan 
one 

But  the  Republican  congressmen  were  essentially 
powerless  to  do  anything  about  it 

Yes  They  could  do  absolutely  nothing  They  were 
not  very  effective  The  assembly  Republicans  were 
the  ones  that  drove  the  referendum  effort  They 
put  a  referendum  up  against  all  three  plans  Later 
on  the  assembly  and  the  senate  Republicans  settled 
and  the  congressional  Republicans  still  were  not 
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happy,  and  yet  they  were  not  willing  to  do  very 
much  They  filed  a  law  suit  that  went  on  and  on  m 
court  and  it  never  got  them  anything  Throughout 
this  decade  they  ran  m  the  Phil  Burton  districts 
He  won  the  battle 

SENEY  Let's  go  back,  I  think,  to  the  assembly  then 

because  now  it  sets  the  stage  for  the  assembly 
battle 

QUINN  Well,  the  assembly  problem  was  just  two  seats  in 
L  A  County  L  A  County  had  to  lose  two  seats 
There  was  just  no  getting  around  it  LA  had 
really  not  grown  at  all  in  the  se  It  was  amazing 
The  growth  was  almost  static 

SENEY  That  would  not  be  expected^ 

QUINN  No  What  growth  there  was  was  out  in  Republican 

areas  like  Diamond  Bar,  Antelope  Valley  The  huge 
migration,  the  immigrant  migration  that's  changing 
the  face  of  L  A  took  place  in  the  next  decade 
And  L  A  has  grown  a  lot  since  1980  But  the 
decade  of  the  seventies  there  was  almost  no  growth 
Consequently,  there  were  about  two  and  a  quarter 
seats  they  had  to  lose  Well,  you  could  take  care 
of  a  quarter  seat  by  kind  of  pushing  them  out  a 
little  bit,  but  you  had  to  lose  two  There  were 
Democrats  that  were  going  to  retire,  mostly  the 
Berman  Democrats  No  Republicans  were  retiring 
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QUINN  whose  seats  were  easy  targets  As  a  consequence, 
the  Republicans  said,  "Protect  all  of  our  members 
Don't  collapse  any  of  them  We  want  our — however 
many  it  was — eight  or  ten  members  "  The  Democrats 
said,  "We  have  to  take  two  seats  You  are  going  to 
get  two  additional  seats  "  That  was  another  piece 
of  this  The  two  new  seats  almost  certainly  had  to 
be  Republican  seats  because  all  of  the  growth  was 
m  San  Diego  and  Riverside  and  southern  Orange 
County  So  they  argued  about  this  all  summer  long, 
and  assumed  that  they  could  work  it  out  It  was 
kind  of  an  assumption  that,  well,  you  know,  a  one 
and  one  might  be  possible  We'll  collapse  one 
Democrat  and  one  Republican,  you'll  have  one 
primary  Also  in  northern  California,  there  had  to 
be  a  seat  collapsed  m  the  Bay  Area  and  there  was  a 
new  Republican  district  m  southern  Alameda  County 
that  was  a  good  target,  so  on  their  initial  map 
they  collapsed  that  They  also  made  a  Republican 
seat  in  Bakersfield  into  a  Democratic  seat  And 
when  they  put  out  their  negotiating  plan  they 
collapsed  the  two  seats  m  L  A 

The  Bermans  got  involved  and  let  Willie  Brown 
know  in  no  uncertain  terms  they  would  not  go  for 
the  collapsing  of  one  of  their  districts  And 
theirs  were  the  most  logical  because  that  was  where 
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QUINN  the  population  was  the  lowest  and  where  there  were 
retiring  Democrats  [Assemblymen]  Mel  Levine, 
Howard  Berman,  both,  were  leaving  the  assembly  to 
go  to  congress  Perfect  Easily  done  to  collapse 
one  of  those  seats  Interestingly,  to  come  forward 
to  1991,  the  collapse  of  the  [Assemblyman]  Tom 
Hayden  seat,  which  is  causing  the  Democrats 
problems,  is  a  result  of  their  failure  to  collapse 
it  ten  years  ago  He  was  elected  to  the  Levine 
seat  which  we  wanted  to  collapse,  and  we  told 
Willie  Brown,  "You  don't  want  Tom  Hayden  up  here  " 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  somebody  ought  to — just 
diverging — somebody  ought  to  write  an  article  now 
on  the  fact  that  there  is  all  this  hub-bub  about 
collapsing  Tom  Hayden  Well,  he  got  there  because 
they  wouldn't  collapse  that  seat  ten  years  ago 
Had  they  collapsed  that  seat,  had  Willie  Brown  just 
told  the  Bermans,  "You've  got  to  give  up  something, 
you  have  to  give  that  up,"  there  would  have  been  a 
deal  because  giving  one  Democratic  seat  would  have 
been  enough  The  others  would  have  been  two 
Republicans  [who]  would  have  had  to  run  against 
each  other  We  would  have  said,  "That's  really  too 
bad,  but  it's  got  to  be  "  They  would  have  taken 
care  of  the  northern  California  Republican  They 
would  have  kept  his  seat  and  collapsed  something 
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else,  or  done  something  else,  and  they  would  have 
taken  care  of  the  Bakersfield  seat,  which  they  were 
changing  to  a  Democratic  district  Alatorre  one 
time  said,  "That  was  just  a  slip  of  the  pen  We 
can  take  care  of  that  "  Well,  because  they  didn't 
collapse  the  seat  that  Tom  Hayden  later  won,  they 
went  through  this  entire  war 

SENEY  Let  me  stop  for  a  minute  We're  talking  about  what 
is  sometimes  known  as  the  "Waxman-Berman  Machine," 

I  think  and  I  take  it  even  though  two  of  them, 
Howard  Berman  and  Mel  Levine,  were  still  going  to 
be  m  office,  they  were  pretty  much  certain  of 
being  elected  to  congress,  but  m  the  interest  of 
their  machine  they  would  not  want  to  give  up  these 
seats 

QUINN  They  didn't  want  to  give  up  anything  And, 

interestingly,  what  they  got  in  that  Levine  seat 
was  not  a  member  of  their  machine  It  was  Tom 
Hayden,  whom  they  had  disliked  for  ten  years,  and 
whom  they  had  tried  to  do  everything  to  cut  out  of 
a  congressional  seat  I  mean,  they  are  going 
through  gyrations  to  get  him  out  of  the  assembly 
and  keep  him  from  going  to  congress  He  is  the 
creation  of  their  selfishness  in  1981  Willie 
Brown  also  goes  through  his  whole  decade  as  speaker 
with  Republicans  hating  them  because  of  that 
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reapportionment  that  led  to  directly  to  the 
Legislative  Reform  Act,1  the  Republican  attempt  to 
cut  the  speaker's  powers  in  1984 
SENEY  Which  we  will  get  to  next  time 

QUINN  OK  It  led  to  the  governor's  commission  m  1984, 
it  led  to  all  the  fighting  that  went  on  among  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats  throughout  the  decade  on 
institutional  matters,  even  up  through  to  the 
current  time  Had  they  simply  collapsed  that  one 
assembly  seat,  essentially  the  Mel  Levine  seat,  let 
the  Howard  Berman  seat  succeed  to  [Assemblyman] 

Gray  Davis  who  took  that  seat,  they  would  have  had 
a  deal  I  mean  there  would  have  been  unhappiness 
about  congress,  but  it  would  not  have  been  so  bad 
that  the  assembly  and  the  senate  could  not  have 
worked  something  out  In  the  senate,  the  right¬ 
wingers  would  have  been  furious,  they  would  have 
yelled  and  screamed,  but  they  would  have  lost,  as 
they  did  The  moderates  would  have  said,  "What  a 
shame  Gee,  we  hate  to  see  you  guys  go,  but  what 
can  we  do  about  it'*"  and  they  would  have  been  just 
as  happy  In  the  assembly,  probably  they  would 
have  ended  up  with  [Assemblyman  Gerald  N  ]  Jerry 
Felando  and  [Assemblywoman]  Marilyn  Ryan  running 
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QUINN  together  We  knew  that  saving  two  of  them  m  the 

south  Bay  Area  was  almost  impossible  The  best  you 
could  do  was  get  one  m  a  marginal  seat  They 
would  have  said,  "Oh,  you  know  We  just  can't  do 
anything  about  it  "  They  would  have  had  a  primary 
We  would  have  saved  [Assemblyman  William  H  ]  Bill 
Ivers'  seat,  a  fairly  weak  member,  who  probably 
would  have  lost  later  on  m  the  Pasadena  area 
anyway  But  that  seat  would  have  remained  The 
Republicans  then  could  have  said,  "We're  gaining 
two  seats  out  of  the  suburbs  because  of  population 
growth  We're  only  giving  up  one  seat  m  L  A 
Everybody  else  is  being  safened  up  This  is  a 
pretty  good  deal  for  us  "  The  seat  numbers  would 
have  been  essentially  one  additional  Republican 
than  there  was  because  the  Republicans  lost  the  two 
seats,  really  they  lost  three  as  a  result  There 
probably  would  have  been  two  more  Republicans  than 
there  were  throughout  much  of  the  decade  But 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  Ivers  could  have  held  on 
to  a  seat  that  we  were  trying  to  save  anyway  So 
it  was  a  pretty  modest  price  that  was  more  a  matter 
of  saving  face  But  the  Democrats  couldn't  do  it 
Willie  Brown  would  not  tell  the  Bermans,  "I  have  to 
have  one  of  your  seats,"  even  though  they  were 
getting  congressional  seats  that  he  was  protecting, 
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and  Phil  Burton  was  drawing  them  and  running 
roughshod  over  the  Republicans  in  doing  so 

SENEY  Was  this  because  the  Republicans  felt  this  was  just 
too  damned  unfair  here** 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  This  is  just  one  step  over  the  line  too  far  on 
Willie  Brown’s  part? 

QUINN  Right  It  became  a  personality  They  put  two  guys 
m  the  Bay  Area  into  the  same  seat  They  both 
wanted  separate  seats  They  put  two  sets  of  two 
members  in  southern  California  into  the  same  seat 
So  four  Republicans  went  into  two  districts  We 
could  have  taken  one  example  of  that  I  mean  there 
would  have  been  grumbling,  but  they  would  have 
realized,  you've  got  to  live  with  it  But  three 
sets  of  it  was  too  much 

SENEY  Was  this  made  obvious  to  Willie  Brown  at  the  time? 

QUINN  Yes  Carol  Hallett,  who  was  really  close  to  him, 

made  it  as  clear  as  she  could  But  Willie  Brown, 
as  in  this  [1990]  reapportionment,  won't  ask 
anybody  to  make  sacrifices  So  consequently  in 
this  reapportionment  he  has  a  big  mess 

[End  Tape  7,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  7,  Side  B] 

SENEY  I  want  to  take  you  back  to  Willie  Brown  and  this 
blunder  of  his  that  you  were  just  describing  the 
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implications  of  There  were  rumors  circulated  that 
his  speakership  was  going  to  be  attacked  at  one 
point 

QUINN  Well,  that  was  very  interesting  because  that  was 

not  true  We  always  believed  this  is  another  doing 
of  Howard  Berman  There  was  a  little  article  m 
one  of  the  newspapers  that  said  that  the 
Republicans  were  so  mad  at  Willie  Brown  for  failing 
to  come  forward  with  a  plan  that  they  liked  that 
they  were  shopping  around  for  somebody  else  to  make 
speaker  Well,  I  was  then  pretty  intimately 
involved  with  the  Republican  caucus  and  it  was 
simply  not  true  Now  maybe  individuals,  there  was 
probably  one  Republican  or  two  that  said,  you  know, 
down  at  Frank  Fats  late  at  night,  "I  could  get  the 
twelve  I  could  get  the  thirty  votes,  we'll  get 
that  bastard  out  of  there,  he  won't  do  our  thing  " 
You  know,  after  a  few  pops  But  there  was 
certainly  no  concerted  effort  to  remove  Willie 
Brown  The  only  alternative  to  Willie  Brown  was 
Howard  Berman,  and  everybody  realized  he  was  much 
worse  There  was  also  just  no  likelihood  that  the 
Democrats,  who  had  already  gone  through  one  big 
speaker's  battle,  wanted  any  part  of  another  one 

So  the  business  about  removing  Willie  Brown  as 
speaker  was  totally  false  and  seems  to  have  had 
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QUINN  it's  germination  maybe  in  some  of  the  machinations 
of  the  Berman  people  It  had  the  correct  effect 
Willie  Brown  got  very  mad  And  as  he  got  mad, 
that 1  s  what  they  wanted  They  wanted  him  to  stay 
mad  at  the  Republicans  so  he  wouldn't  deal  with 
them  And  m  the  end  the  Bermans  were  the  big 
winners  They  went  back  to  congress  They  were 
big  shots  immediately  Phil  Burton  introduced  all 
these  Democrats  from  California  They  saved  the 
Democratic  party  They  made  it  sure  they  had  a 
good  year  Tip  O'Neill  was  back  in  charge  Waxman 
was  more  powerful  figure  He  had  all  these  allies 
from  California  They  were  able  to  raise  big 
money  They  had  now  a  big  effective  machine  for 
congress  in  west  L  A  They  could  funnel  money  from 
the  big  west  L  A  Democratic  money  base  And  they 
were  big  winners  Willie  Brown  had  to  sit  back  in 
California  and  put  up  with  Republicans  trying  to 
cut  down  his  speakership,  terrible  press, 
constantly  being  sniped  at,  constantly  being 
attacked  It  essentially  lasted  through  almost 
this  entire  time  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Pat  Nolan  years  But  it's  been  a  very  contentious 
unhappy  house  He's  also  had  to  put  up  with 
Republican  governors,  m  part  through  this  The 
election  of  [Governor  George]  Deukmejian  was 
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partially  the  result  of  the  Republicans  in 
reapportionment  developing  a  good  grass  roots 
operation  that  was  used  to  get  the  big  absentee 
ballot  turnout  in  1982  that  really  was  helpful  to 
Deukmej lan 

When  the  referendum  comes  up,  the  absentee  ballot 
mechanism  is  used,  and  then  that  strategy  is 
transferred  into  the  Deukmej lan  election 

That's  right  All  of  these  things — I  mean 
you  can't  say  that's  why  Deukmej lan  won,  but  it 
certainly  had  an  effect — all  of  these  things  had 
the  effect  of  making  life  more  difficult  for  Willie 
Brown  as  speaker  who  remains  speaker  with  a  large 
majority  of  the  assembly,  but  I  think  in  an 
objective  way  that  people  would  agree  that  the 
legislature's  reputation  is  far  worse  than  it  was 
Its  reputation  is  one  of  a  lot  of  infighting,  a  lot 
of  unhappiness,  the  Republicans  fighting  among 
themselves,  accusations  of  corruption,  you  know, 
rampant  The  sense  of  the  days  of  [Speaker  of  the 
Assembly]  Leo  McCarthy  when  it  was  a  policy- 
oriented  house  seemed  to  be  gone  Much  of  that, 
but  not  all,  much  of  it  relates  to  the  bad  feeling 
that  reapportionment  brought  about 

You're  suggesting  here  that  Berman  and  Waxman,  too, 
were  pretty  sophisticated,  clever  guys 
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Yes,  very  clever  guys,  very  much  so 
Will  you  expand  on  that  so  we  can  get  a  better 
sense  of  how  those  guys  operate  and  what  your  own 
perceptions  are9 

Well,  I  have  never  dealt  with  them  much  They  were 
doing  the  congressional  [plan]  at  that  time,  and 
Michael  Berman  was  the  congressional  person  but  I 
kind  of  think  that  just  the  way  that  it  worked  out 
in  the  legislature  What  was  interesting 

was,  Howard  Berman  never  realized  that  the 
Republicans  existed  in  his  speaker's  battle,  and 
that  Republicans  all  went  against  him  and  got 
Willie  Brown  in  So  he  lost  that  He  wasn't  the 
assembly  speaker 

Let  me  say  this  about  that,  and  I  wanted  to  raise 
that  because  clearly  the  Republicans  saw  him  as 
their  darkest  nemesis 

That ' s  correct 

That  is,  Howard  Berman  and  his  brother 
Michael  If  Berman  had  become  speaker  when 
reapportionment  was  up  again 

Yes,  they  believed,  rightfully  so — and  that's 
why  this  attack  on  Willie  Brown  would  have  been  so 
silly  to  be  removed  as  speaker — they  believed  that 
had  Michael  Berman  been  drawing  the  assembly  plan, 
it  would  have  looked  like  the  congressional  plan 
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It  would  have  had  about  twenty-six  Republican 
seats,  and  they  would  have  lost  a  lot  more  And 
one  of  these  mam  arguments  is,  a  lot  of  people 
that  criticized  the  Republicans  for  this  big  dark 
deal  with  Willie  Brown,  "How  could  they  have  been 
so  stupid7"  I  always  defended  that  on  the  grounds 
of  what  would  be  the  alternative  The  only 
practical  alternative  was  Berman  If  we  would  have 
had  him,  it  would  have  been  a  worse  reapportionment 
with  the  [Chief  Justice  Elizabeth]  Rose  Bird  court 
to  oppose  the  Democratic  plans  You  would  have 
had,  you  know,  an  even  worse  situation  The  choice 
was  bad  or  worse,  the  choice  wasn't  bad  or  good 
from  the  Republican  perspective  A  lot  have  never 
understood  that  Some  of  those  who  are  around 
today  are  very  critical  of  the  early  eighties 
process,  never  understood  that 
SENEY  Phil  Burton,  would  you  say,  was  the  most  powerful 
Democrat  in  the  state  from  the  seventies  until  the 
time  he  died7 

QUINN  Yes  It  varied  He  was  powerful  m  congress  He 
was  very  powerful  with  this  issue  But  he  was  not 
in  California,  and  he  was  essentially  back  in 
Washington  Nobody  saw  him  between  decades 
There  was  an  article  that  described  him  as  "the 
boss  of  California  "  Would  you  now  not  be 
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surprised  to  see  an  article  that  would  put  Waxman 
and  Berman  as  the  bosses  of  California9 
QUINN  More  accurately  Waxman  and  Berman  because  they  do 
have  the  tie  to  the  legislature  that  Phil  Burton 
really  didn't  have  [He]  had  all  personal  ties  to 
San  Francisco,  but  even  then  he  had  been  gone  for 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  I  wouldn't  call 
Waxman  and  Berman  "bosses  of  California  "  Their 
machine  is  essentially  a  west  L  A  machine  They 
are  very  good  at  running  campaigns  in  L  A  County 
They've  done  almost  nothing  really  outside  of  L  A 
County  with  any  great  success  There  is  no  boss, 
there  is  no  boss  m  California,  m  either  party  or 
on  either  side  There  are  good  regional  political 
machines 

SENEY  If  I  were  a  Democrat  running  for  governor,  I  would 
want  to  be  on  their  good  side,  am  I  right9 
QUINN  Yes  Because  they  have  slate  cards,  they  would  be 
very  helpful  to  you  and  they  have  a  very 
[Inaudible]  slate  card  operation 
SENEY  If  I  were  running  the  Democratic  nomination  for 

president,  they  would  be  among  the  first  people  I 
would  contact  for  California9 
QUINN  Yes  Much  more  at  the  presidential  level 

California  is  not  or  will  not  be  a  factor  in  the 
presidential  primary  because  the  primary  is  so 
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late#  however,  if  you  wanted  to  raise  money,  that's 
very  important  with  these  relatively  unknown 
Democrats  running  now,  having  access  into  that  West 
L  A  machine  is  extremely  important 
SENEY  A  lot  of  money  comes  out  of  that  area 
QUINN  That's  right  California  essentially  is  a  cash  cow 
to  both  parties  The  Bush  people  always  view 
California  as  a  place  to  go  get  money  They  have 
spent  almost  no  time  at  all  worrying  about  the 
politics  of  California  I  mean  there  are  virtually 
no  Californians  m  high  positions  in  the  Bush 
administration  George  Bush  viewed  California  m 
1988  as  kind  of  a  foreign  place  He  had  a  good 
operation  out  here  because  it  was  Deukmejian's 
Deukmejian  had  a  good  political  operation  and  the 
Democrats  did  not  When  it  comes  to  national 
campaigning,  California  is  just  not  a  factor,  and 
has  not  been  for  a  number  of  years  In  the  case  of 
the  Bush  administration  his  preference,  his  ties 
are  the  eastern  seaboard,  Texas  and  the  south,  and 
Washington,  D  C  California  is  simply  left  out 
There's  no  Californian  who  is  really  close  to  Bush, 
no  Californian  high  in  his  administration 

And  you  look  on  the  Democratic  side,  there's 
no  Californian  running  for  president,  other  than 
Jerry  Brown  There's  no  Californian  who  is  really 
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driving  the  presidential  process  The  Waxmans  and 
Bermans  probably  are  the  most  powerful — along  with 
[Congressman]  Vic  Fazio — Californians  in  Washington 
in  terms  of  the  Democratic  party  But  again  there, 
it '  s  the  access  to  money  And  the  same  thing  with 
Bush  Bush  comes  to  California  and  he  goes  and 
sees  his  rich  friends  because  they  will  come  up 
with  the  money  that  is  necessary  for  the  Republican 
party  The  same  exact  thing  for  the  Democratic 
party 

SENEY  While  we  are  on  this  subject,  let  me  ask  you  about 
changing  the  date  of  the  primary  here  m 
California,  presidential  primary  What  are  your 
thoughts  on  that9  It  now  occurs  in  June,  it's 
really  an  afterthought 

QUINN  It  probably  should  be  changed,  and  it  probably  will 
be  changed  It  wouldn't  have  been  changed  this 
year  because  of  redistnctmg,  getting  the 
districts  ready  in  time  was  too  sensitive  a  topic 
But  I  suspect  that  for  1996,  when  you  will  have 
both  parties,  I  think  there  is  a  sense  that 
California  will  not  be  much  of  a  player  Whatever 
Democrat  gets  nominated,  he’s  got  a  very  uphill 
battle  against  the  elected,  it's  most  likely  to  be 
a  Democrat  from  the  east  and  nobody  in  California 
has  heard  of  There's  not  any  of  these  Democrats 
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today  that  could  walk  down  the  K  Street  mall  in 
Sacramento  and  be  recognized  None  of  them  So 
the  Democrats  really  don't  need  to  go  through 
changing  the  primary  for  1992 

1996  could  be  much  different  If  you  get  a 
Democrat  elected  to,  say,  one  of  our  senate  seats, 
we'll  have  two  new  senators,  we  could  have  one  or 
two  very  attractive  Democrats  with  a  national 
potential  Who  knows  who  will  be  governor  then, 
whether  Pete  Wilson  will  be  running  for  the 
Republican  side7  You  could  have  a  whole  lot  of 
things  happening  You  certainly  will  have  an  open 
Republican  primary  m  1996,  so  I  would  expect  that 
California  will  be  changed  by  1996 

There  are  some  people  who  comment  that  the  state  is 
so  large,  it's  so  expensive  to  run  a  campaign  here, 
if  it's  moved  up  somewhere  near  the  front  of  the 
presidential  primary,  that  it  may  squeeze  out  a 
good  many  potential  candidates  who  can  afford  to 
mount  a  campaign  in  Iowa 

Yes,  that's  probably  true  And  I  certainly 
think  that  that's  good  for  the  country  I  think 
the  stupidest  thing  is  that  New  Hampshire  dictates 
who  our  presidents  are  It's  one  of  the  smallest 
states  [and] ,  at  least  on  the  Democratic  side,  it 
is  the  least  typical  That  is  the  most  Republican 
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state  m  the  nation  I  don't  know  whether  you  knew 
that  It  has  no  Democrats  There 1 s  one 
congressman  now,  virtually  no  Democrats  have  been 
elected  to  office  there  m  the  past  decade  And 
yet  that's  where  we  decide  our  primaries  I  mean 
it  would  have  been  better  if  Bush  and  [United 
States  Senator  Robert  T  ]  Dole  had  to  fight  it  out 
m  California  than  in  New  Hampshire  It's  a  very 
atypical  state  now  It's  the  most  atypical  state 
And  Iowa,  to  some  extent 

And  Iowa  is  a  funny  case  It's  a  more 
liberal  Democratic  state  than  the  national 
Democratic  party,  there  are  also  more  liberal 
Republican  states  And  it's  not  very  typical 
It's  very  homogeneous  You  can  hardly  tell  one 
county  from  the  other  And  California,  you  got  a 
microcosm  of  the  whole  world  So  we  should  bring 
it  out  here  and  make  them  run  here 

Let's  go  back  to  the  apportionment  plans  There's 
one  thing  we  need  to  mention  and,  of  course,  this 
is  always  kept  m  mind  in  this  process,  is  that 
both  houses  are  Democratic  and  the  governor  is  a 
Democrat  [in  1980]  That's  the  first  time  this  has 
been  true  since  1960  reapportionment  So  the 
Democrats  really  have  kind  of  a  free  ride  if  they 
want  it  here 
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QUINN  Yes  They  lacked  having  a  free  ride  for  a  couple 
of  reasons  There  was  some  uncertainty  about  the 
Supreme  Court 

SENEY  U  S  or  California7 

QUINN  California,  and  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  They  were, 
it  turned  out,  not  really  concerned  about  that, 
what  would  happen  when  it  got  to  the  Supreme  Court 
They  also  were  concerned,  the  Republicans,  to 
lengthen  the  process  out  until  there  was  a 
Republican  governor,  which  they  tried  to  do  And 
they  were  also  concerned  that  you  did  need 
Republican  votes  for  budgets,  that  kind  of  thing 
There  was  also  a  great  deal  of  concern  that  the 
Democrats  would  simply  hold  on  to  what  they  had, 
that  the  country  was  going  against  them,  the  Reagan 
landslide,  that  they  would  be  lucky  to  hold  what 
they  had  There  were  those  mitigating  factors 
SENEY  So  the  plans  are  cast  by  the  legislature  It 

turned  out  that  on  the  assembly  side  none  of  the 
Republicans  went  along  with  it 
QUINN  There  was  no  deal,  no  Republican  votes  for  it 

Three  Republican  votes  for  the  senate  plan,  and 
these  were  personal  pressures,  no  Republican  votes 
for  the  Burton  plans 

SENEY  They  are  signed  by  the  Democratic  governor 

QUINN  That's  right  Immediately  signed  and  immediately  a 
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referendum  was  filed  The  Republicans  geared  up 
and  ran  a  very  good  referendum  campaign,  they  got 
800,000  signatures  against  the  Democratic  plans 
The  public  was  very  put  off  by  what  the  Democrats 
had  done 

SENEY  Did  you  play  a  role  in  this9 

QUINN  Yes,  I  did 

SENEY  Tell  me  what  you  did  in  that 

QUINN  I  did  some  press  work  I  actually  was  more 

involved  with  helping  to  get  the  Supreme  Court 
cases  ready,  but  I  did  do  a  little  bit  of  work  We 
had  the  whole  staff  involved  in  that  effort 
SENEY  Let  me  go  back  because  you  weren't  at  all  that 

involved  in  the  reapportionment,  as  well,  were  you 
not  on  the  Republican  side9 
QUINN  Yes,  and  with  congress  to  a  lesser  degree 
SENEY  So  these  were  long  days9 

QUINN  Yes,  long  days 

SENEY  Give  me  some  flavor  of  what  it's  like  from  a  senior 

staff  person's  point  of  view  to  work  on  this  kind 
of  thing 

QUINN  If  you're  the  junior  staff  person,  you  are  the  one 
who  has  to  make  sure  that  all  the  blocks  add  up  to 
all  the  census  tracts,  make  sure  all  of  the  blocks 
are  in  the  right  place  That  is  a  big  job  and  I 
had  to  do  all  that  in  1970  I  had  a  staff  that  did 
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that  We  had  to  check  the  Democratic  plan,  find 
every  hole  in  it,  find  every  block  that  was  out  of 
place  There  were  a  lot  of  them  Technically,  it 
was  a  very  sloppy  plan 

SENEY  This  is  the  one  the  Democrats  passed  in  1981^ 

QUINN  Yes  And  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  getting  the  court 
case  ready  based  on  the  fact  that  this  was  not  even 
an  effective  plan,  which  was  true  We  had  a  three- 
room  office  with  our  computers  We  simply  spent 
all  of  our  time  there  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  with 
the  members,  sitting  down  with  them,  going  over 
options,  that  sort  of  thing,  and  kind  of  just 
directing  I  was  fortunate  to  have  a  minority 
leader  then  First  of  all  it  was  Carol  Hallett,  as 
minority  leader  While  she  was  not  an  expert  m 
this  area,  she  was  very  supportive  Anything  we 
wanted  was  just  fine  They  made  sure  that  we 
didn't  have  bureaucratic  problems,  the  rest  of  the 
staff,  that  we  weren't  bothered,  that  we  were  left 
to  do  our  thing  The  next  minority  leader.  Bob 
Naylor,  was  very  knowledgeable  about  this  process 
He  had  been  involved  in  it  in  the  seventies  He 
helped  put  plans  together  for  the  Supreme  Court  at 
that  time,  and  he  was  very  deeply  involved  m  the 
day-to-day  stuff  And  so  I  had  good  minority 
leaders  to  work  with  both  times 
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I  want  to  get  a  sense  of  what  it  was  like  These 
were  long  hours,  frantic7 

Yes  Somewhat  frantic,  although  it  slowed  down  in 
the  fall  because  we  were  going  through  a  three- 
month  referendum  process  I  really  was  not  that 
involved  in  it  directly  I  was  more  involved  with 
helping  the  lawyers  get  the  court  case  ready,  and 
that  was  based  on  a  lot  of  technical  work  and  what 
the  problems  in  the  plans  were,  where  the  errors 
were,  that  type  of  thing 

Let  me  just  bring  up  another  thing  before  we  move 
on  because  we  are  about  to  move  into  a  new  arena 
here  that  is  out  of  the  legislature  itself,  the 
staff  and  the  machinations  of  the  members,  and  into 
the  public  interest  arena  with  this  I  want  to  go 
back  to  the  Rose  Institute  a  minute  because  they 
started  out  in  1980  trying  to  get  some  public 
interest  m  this 

And  they  actually  were  quite  successful 
They  had  a  public  relations  [expert]  He  went 
around  the  state,  educated  reporters  as  to  what 
this  process  was  all  about 

They  even  hired  a  PR  [Public  Relations]  firm, 

Joseph  Cerell 

They  hired  Joe  Cerell  PR  firm  and  they 


produced  a  model  plan 
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Let  me  ask.  for  a  minute  about  Joe  Cerell — is 
he  not  a  Democrat7  Does  he  not  normally  do 
Democratic  things7 

Yes  And  the  Rose  Institute  hired  him,  you  might 
think,  because  he  was  a  Democrat,  because  they 
wanted  to  show  that  they  were  interested  in  the 
reform  of  the  process,  not  just  doing  the 
Republicans'  thing 

Maybe  kind  of  compensate  for  the  little  bit  of  the 
taint  that  they  were  essentially  a  Republican 
operation7 

Yes  The  Rose  people  having  had  Republican 
credentials,  but  their  interest  had  been  for  a  long 
time  a  reform  of  the  process  And  they  have  made 
that  pretty  clear  They  work  with  the  Hispanic 
groups  to  empower  them  to  help  them  to  learn  how 
to  do  this,  and  the  Hispanics  have  become  very  good 
at  it 

Let  me  stop  you  here  because  there 1 s  a  kind  of 
partisan  edge  some  suggest  to  this  empowerment  of 
the  Hispanics,  that  is,  if  you  begin  to  create 
Hispanic  districts,  you  have  a  negative  impact  on 
Democrats 

It's  more  likely  than  not  to,  but  it's  not 
certain  that  it  will  You  can  do  that  and  you  can 
also  keep  most  of  the  Democrats  if  you  gerrymander 
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a  little  bit  If  you  simply  draw  straight  minority 
districts,  they  are  drawn  by  a  court,  say,  there  is 
a  tendency  that  the  Anglo  seats  around  the  edges 
suffer,  and  those  tend  to  be  more  Democratic  than 
not 

SENEY  Let  me  say  about  the  Rose  Institute  here,  I 

appreciate  that  you  are  trying  to  cast  them  m  a 
kind  of  non-partisan  way,  but  let  me  see  if  I  can't 
ask  a  couple  of  questions  There  are  those  who  are 
not  so  convinced  I  am  reflecting  what  I  read 
about  what  the  Democrats  say  about  the  Rose 
Institute,  that  despite  its  movement  into  other 
areas,  it  still  retains  the  essentially  Republican 
flavor 

QUINN  Yes  That's  true 

SENEY  Would  that  be  true”3 

QUINN  Well,  I  mean,  they  are  part  of  the  out  group,  and 
the  Republicans  tend  to  be  the  outs  They  are 
close  to  the  business  community,  they  are  supported 
by  the  business  community  I  would  not  say  they 
are  really  that  close  to  the  Republican 
establishment  per  se  Yes,  but  there's  more  of  a 
Republican  coloration  than  not 

SENEY  Let  me  put  it  another  way,  as  we  have  said  before, 
reapportionment  is  the  most  intense,  complicated 
[Inaudible]  And  is  it  reasonable  to  assume 
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that  any  group  that  becomes  so  interested  in  it  is 
likely  to  be  neutral7 

QUINN  That's  a  big  problem  That's  right  Most  of  them 
have  some  sort  of  an  ax  to  grind  Common  Cause  and 
League  of  Women  Voters  are  more  neutral  than  any  of 
these  other  players  For  instance,  we  bought  the 
Rose  Institute — that  was  part  of  the  deal  with 
Willie  Brown — their  data  base 

SENEY  The  assembly  Republicans 

QUINN  And  hired  people  from  the  Rose  Institute  to  run  the 
data  base  and  felt  comfortable  with  it  The 
Democrats  would  not  have  felt  comfortable  with 
their  data 

SENEY  They  didn't  buy  their  data  They  made  their  own 

QUINN  They  made  up  their  own 

SENEY  Do  you  think  that  was  wise7 

QUINN  No  They  went  through  a  whole  lot  of  unnecessary 
effort 

SENEY  You  think  the  data  was  neutral7 

QUINN  The  data  was  neutral  If  they  would  have  bought 
that  data  base,  it  would  have  been  neutral  They 
somewhat  thought  that  somehow  they  would  not  get  a 
proper  database  or  that  the  Republicans  would 
somehow  trick  them,  and  they  wanted  their  own  data 
base  The  same  thing  happened  this  year  The 
Republicans  m  1991  got  $800,000  to  put  together 
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their  own  data  base  from  the  Democrats 
I  suppose  this  whole  attitude  here  is  another 
symptom  of  the  suspicion  and  partisanship  that  goes 
on  How  can  it  be  neutral9 

Yes  How  can  anybody  be  neutral9  But  data  itself 
is  neutral,  and  the  data  junkies  are  neutral,  those 
that  work  with  computers  and  that 

So  the  Rose  Institute  had  these  meetings  and  hired 
a  press  guy  who  gets  out  some  press  and  information 
and,  as  I  recall  from  your  book,  they  were  actually 
able  to  get  stories  in  various  newspapers  in 
southern  California  especially  and  in  the  San 
Francisco  area,  too,  showing  how  you  could  take  an 
area,  draw  three  Republican  districts  and  one 
Democratic  or  three  Democratic  and  one  Republican9 
Yes,  right  What  they  did  is  they  educated  the 
press  and  the  public  to  some  degree  about  how  the 
process  worked 

Now,  you  say  the  press  and  the  public  Were  they 
better  at  educating  the  press,  do  you  think,  than 
the  public,  getting  the  press  people  to  get 

Yes,  press  people  could  focus  more  on  what 
was  really  going  on  This  time,  the  press  started 
out  kind  of  weak,  I  thought,  and  got  much  better 
The  reporters  who  covered  this 
You're  speaking  of  1991 
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1991  You  can  see  their  growth  in  their 
understanding  of  what  the  process  is  as  it  went 
along  They  became  really  aware  of  it  I  think 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks  of  this  process  the 
press  reporting  was  pretty  good  In  1981  the  Rose 
Institute  gave  them  the  education  Educated  them 
so  that  they  would  know  what  this  was  all  about 
Now,  what  we  think  here,  too,  about  the  Republican 
position  m  the  1980  reapportionment,  as  we  said, 
you  got  two  Democratic  houses  and  a  Democratic 
governor,  the  Republicans  have  no  cards  to  play 
That's  right 

Except  their  hope  to  influence  public  opinion  Now 
you  have  a  better  educated  press,  which  is  really 
going  to  be  the  conduit  to  the  public  here  As  you 
also  mentioned  in  your  book,  the  Republicans  were 
quite  aware  of  this  and  that  memos  were  leaked, 
describing  inequities  m  the  Democratic  plan 
We  worked  the  press  We  made  sure  the  press  knew 
what  was  going  on 

You  even  mention  m  your  book  that  you  actually 
wrote  memos  that  you  intended  to  leak  to  the  press, 
that  was  their  only  purpose 
Yes 

Was  that  the  hand  of  Tony  Quinn  on  any  of  these 


memos 
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QUINN  Oh,  yes  We  worked  up  that  stuff  and  [Assemblyman 
Robert  W  ]  Naylor  was  very  good  at  it  We  worked 
up  a  couple  of  potential  Democratic  districts,  some 
of  which,  if  the  Democrats  accepted  them,  would 
help  our  members,  which  is  the  reason  that  they 
were  being  promoted  We  found  out  what  a  Democrat 
wanted  Naylor  would  talk  to  them  and  try  to  find 
out  what  they  wanted  We  tried  to  accommodate  that 
in  a  way  that  it  would  accommodate  our  people  I 
also  would  figure  out  what  the  Democrats  were  up 
to,  what  plan  they  were  coming  up  with 

SENEY  Part  of  your  strategy  would  be  to  put  pressure  on 
the  Democrats  by  having  that  pressure  emanate  from 
the  public,  generated  through  the  press  So  you 
had  then  kind  of  prepared  the  field  for  this 
referendum 

QUINN  Yes,  and  the  press  coverage  of  what  the  Democrats 
did  was  very  extensive  It  was  very  hostile,  and 
it  was  not  hard  to  get  Republicans  around  the  state 
annoyed  about  it  without  their  need  to  understand 
exactly  what  was  going  on  We  got  lots  of  people 
to  sign  those  petitions  We  had  people  knowing 
that  something  had  been  done,  and  sleaze  was  going 
on  They  didn't  like  it  and  it  was  very  easy  for 
me  to  get  those  petitions  signed  The  public  was 
real  mad,  without  understanding  the  details  of  it. 
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were  mad  about  this  whole  process 
Let  me  ask  you  then,  when  you  had  your  strategy 
sessions  and  you  would  plan  what  you  would  do,  how 
you  would  respond  to  what  the  Democrats  did  Did 
you  have  a  specific  plan  to  make  sure  that  the 
public  got  this  information  m  a  way  that  you  would 
like7  In  other  words,  the  reporting  was  hostile, 
and  when  you  saw  these  articles 

Well,  it  wasn't  very  hard  to  do 
Let  me  finish,  if  I  may  And  then  when  the 
Bee  or  the  Chronicle  would  appear  with  one  of  these 
articles,  would  these  be  spread  across  the  desk  at 
staff  headquarters  and  greeted  with  some  glee  and 
approbation7 

Yes  It  wasn't  that  hard  to  do  because  the  press 
couldn't  understand  what  was  going  on  and  tended  to 
be  pretty  hostile  through  the  whole  process  And 
the  Burton  plan  had  so  many  bizarre  districts  that 
it  was  easy  to  attack  That  was  the  focus  of  a  lot 
of  the  attack  with  Phil  Burton,  it  made  it 
immediately  personal  because  he  was  very  much  of  a 
character  It  was  easy  to  do  Rather  than  talking 
about  districts,  we  talked  about  him  and  his  grab 
for  power  and  all  of  that 

And  this  was  a  specific  decision  to  do  this7 
Oh,  yes,  yes 
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SENEY  Do  you  recall  when  that  decision  was  made7 

QUINN  As  it  kind  of  moved  along,  it  became  clear  it  was 

going  to  be  a  battle  There  was  greater  interest 
because  they  put  the  media  staff  up  m  the  caucus 
They  involved  them  more  in  the  process,  got  them 
doing  press  releases  and  talking  to  the  press  I 
would  say  probably  in  September  or  October  we 
really  geared  up  our  press  effort 
SENEY  This  was  when  it  became  clear  to  you  that 
QUINN  There  was  going  to  be  a  referendum 

SENEY  And  you  really  couldn't  get  a  plan  [Inaudible] 
QUINN  The  senate  staff  began  working  on  a  referendum 

idea,  and  they  did  a  lot  of  research  on  it  They 
did  a  lot  of  legal  research  into  exactly  what  it 
was  and  how  it  could  be  done  and  they  were  all 
ready,  the  Republican  party  was  all  ready  for  when 
it  became  necessary  to  move  it  out  and  get  it  done, 
to  get  going 

SENEY  Now  you  had  only  ninety  days  from  the  time  the 
governor  signed  it  and 

QUINN  Until  we  had  to  have  it  actually  filed  We 

had  about  thirty  days  to  gather  the  signatures 
because  it  took  a  couple  of  weeks  to  get  the 
titling  done,  and  then,  of  course,  it  took  a  month 
to  get  it  counted  Six  weeks  is  all  we  had  to 
actually  get  the  signatures  m  We  sent  out  mail 
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to  the  two  million  Republican  households  as  well  as 
hiring  signature  gatherers 

SENEY  Which,  I  take  it,  from  what  you  report  in  your 
book,  the  hiring  of  signature  gatherers  became 
superfluous  as  you  began  to  get  these  floods  of 
signatures 

QUINN  We  needed  400,000  valid  signatures,  which  meant  we 
had  to  get  about  600,000  in  total  We  had,  what 
was  it,  over  800,000  We  didn't  need  to  hire 
signature  gatherers  That  was  money  that  we  didn't 
need  to  spend 

SENEY  Let's  talk  money  for  a  minute  because  here  you're 
talking  about  the  assembly  Republican  caucus, 
senate  Republican  caucus,  now  you  go  to  the 
[Inaudible]  Republican  state  chairman 

QUINN  What  they  did,  they  put  the  money  part  m  the  hands 
of  the  Republican  state  chairman,  Tirso  del  Junco, 
who  was  just  great  He  said,  "Fine  You  tell  me 
to  go  and  raise  the  money  We  will  "  They  got  the 
word  around  Washington  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  those  people  who  are  so  important  to 
get  money  into  California  They  went  to  the 
Republican  fund  raising  bases  [there]  and  they  were 
able  to  raise  the  one  million  dollars  that  it  would 
cost  very  quickly  They  had  a  Ronald  Reagan  dinner 
that  helped  pay  for  it,  and  they  figured  it 
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wouldn't  be  worth  spending  the  money  in  1982  if 
they  didn't  do  something  about  reapportionment 

SENEY  And  you  also  attached  a  fund  raising  appeal  to 
these  petitions 

QUINN  Yes  That  actually  paid,  just  about  paid  for  the 
cost  of  the  mailing  itself 

SENEY  As  I  recall  your  description  in  your  book  of  the 
fund  raising,  there  was  a  fund  for  the  1982 
legislative  race  that  had  been  raised  through 
Reagan  dinners  Reagan  was  a  notoriously 
successful  fund  raiser,  and  that  money  was  kind  of 
taken  out  of  that  fund  and  used 

QUINN  Right 

SENEY  And  then  it  was  put  back7 

QUINN  Most  of  the  money  was  put  back  from  the  twenty-five 
and  thirty  dollar  donations  from  the  public  And 
there  was  a  big  outpouring  of  Republican  voters  in 
California  to  support  the  reapportionment 
referendum,  and  I  think  they  raised  $800,000  or 
$900,000  which  nearly  covered  the  cost  of  the 
mailing  The  party  ended  up  out  about  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars,  which  all  totaled,  wasn't  that 
bad 

SENEY  Now  while  you  were  all  were  busy  doing  this  the 
Democrats  are  hardly  asleep  at  the  wheel 

QUINN  Right  They  went  and  filed  a  lawsuit  against  the 
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whole  thing,  and  then  they  brought  it  to  Bird's 
Supreme  Court  We  spent  a  lot  of  time  getting  both 
federal  and  state  court  cases  ready  The  federal 
court  then  took  a  position  that  this  really  was  a 
matter  for  the  state  court  to  decide,  that  the 
federal  court  should  never  have  gotten  into  it  We 
ended  up  assuming  that  the  California  Supreme  Court 
would  follow  the  precedent  of  1971,  let  us  run  in 
the  old  districts,  not  impose  the  new  districts 
once  the  referendum  was  legally  filed 
SENEY  The  thought  being  the  referendum's  successful 
petition  stayed  the  new  law 

QUINN  Right  Nobody  quite  knew  what  would  happen  with 

congress  because  you  had  to  have  new  congressional 
seats  The  Republican  National  Committee  argued 
that  you  could  run  them  at  large  Nobody  really 
believed  that  was  true  The  Republican  delegation 
argued  for  imposing  its  own  plan,  which  m  the  end 
was  not  very  realistic 
SENEY  What  was  that  plan  like9 

QUINN  Well,  it  was  more  of  a  Republican  plan  I  mean  it 
had  nicer  looking  districts  There  was  really  no 
likelihood  of  anything  but  the  legislature's  plan 
being  imposed  given  the  time  and  everything  else 
SENEY  For  the  congress 

QUINN  For  the  congress  The  proper  thing  to  have  done, 
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and  I  think  everybody  agrees,  let  the  old  districts 
stay  in  for  the  assembly  and  the  senate  Instead 
the  court  made  its  very  partisan  decision  Stanley 
Mosk,  who  had  been  the  only  justice  left  over  from 
the  last  period,  criticized  for  getting  it  into  a 
partisan  battle  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Rose  Bird  downfall  That  is  where  the  Republicans 
really  as  a  party  and  institution  turned  against 
her 

[End  Tape  7,  Part  B] 
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The  California  Supreme  Court's  role  in  the  1980 
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leader — Bi-partisan  discussion  of  campaign  reform — 
Public  financing  of  elections — Naylor's  problems 
with  his  own  caucus — Nolan's  efforts  to  undercut 
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The  loss  of  a  term  limits  initiative  in  Washington 
state — The  difference  between  congressional  and 
state  legislative  term  limits — Term  limits  as  a 
right  wing  populist  cause — California  as  a 
national  leader  m  the  initiative  movement — Nolan 
becoming  leader  of  the  assembly  Republicans — Nolan 
dismissing  all  of  the  Naylor  staff — The  Gang  of 
Five  in  opposition  to  Willie  Brown — The  FBI 
investigations  of  the  legislature — Money,  interest 
groups  and  the  legislature — More  on  the  firing  of 
the  caucus  staff  by  Nolan — Moderate  versus 
conservative  Republicans — The  effect  of  the  Gulf 
war  on  the  economy  and  on  Republican  political 
fortunes — Mr  Nolan's  problems  with  the  FBI 
investigation — Appointment  to  a  job  in  the  State 
Department  of  Commerce — Economic  development 
programs  for  rural  area  and  the  downtown  of  older 
cities 
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State  Department  of  Commerce  program  to  bring 
business  to  downtown  areas — Historical  buildings ' 
tax  credit — Working  in  the  executive  branch — 

Trying  to  stimulate  foreign  trade  and  investment — 
Differences  between  working  m  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches — Deukmejian  administration 
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trying  to  avoid  the  legislature — Drafting 
legislation  through  the  legislature — The  problem 
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problems  m  the  California  economy — The  problem  of 
workmen's  compensation  reform 
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consulting  at  Braun  Ketchum  Public  Relations — 
Working  with  the  California  insurance  industry — 
Public  relations  firms — Lobbying  firms — Insurance 
fund  guarantee  bill — Lobbying  as  part  of  the 
governmental  process — The  role  played  by 
legislators  in  policy  matters — The  governor's 
legislative  office — The  effect  of  Prop  140  on  the 
legislature — Former  Senator  Alan  Robbins — The  use 
of  the  initiative  process  by  interest  groups 
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The  use  of  the  initiative  process  to  make  policy — 
Campaign  consulting  firms — Changes  m  campaigning — 
The  effect  of  campaign  consulting  firms  on  the 
health  of  democracy — The  Leslie-Mattmgly  senate 
race — Traveling  to  the  former  Communist  countries 
of  eastern  Europe — Trying  to  teach  democracy  in 
eastern  Europe — The  problem  of  economic  stability 
and  its  effect  on  democracy — A  life  in  politics 
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[Session  6,  October  10,  1991] 

[Begin  Tape  8,  Side  A] 

SENEY  Last  time  we  talked  about  Rose  Bird  and  the  ruling 
that  the  court  made,  the  Bird  court  made — I  think 
it's  fair  to  call  it  that — in  the  1982  referendum1 
case  where  they  essentially  said  the  referendum  was 
legal  Although  there  was  a  little  technical 
problem  with  where  the  addresses  were  required  on 
the  referendum  forms,  but  they  stayed  the 
referendum  and  allowed  the  legislature  to  run  the 
new  districts,  the  ones  that  were  being  challenged 
by  the  referendum  And  that  was  quite  a 
controversial  decision 
QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  Let  me  ask,  how  did  the  Republicans  do  in  that  1982 
election  under  those  new  districts^ 

QUINN  Well,  interestingly,  under  the  new  districts  the 
congressional  Republicans  did  very  poorly  That 
may  have  been  partially  because,  if  you  remember, 
they  did  poorly  m  congressional  elections  that 
year  The  assembly  Republicans  held  their  own 

Propositions  10,  11,  and  12  (June  1982) 
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They  actually  defeated  two  incumbent  Democrats  and 
managed  to  win  one  of  the  seats  that  was  drawn  to 
be  a  Democratic  seat  They  did  OK  The  state 
senate  lost  a  couple  of  close  races  that  came  about 
as  a  result  of  the  Bird  plan 


SENEY 

So  there  were  no  dramatic  changes7 

QUINN 

No  It  kept  things  about  the  way  they  were 

senate  members  dropped  down  by  two 

The 

SENEY 

And  if  the  referendum 

QUINN 

The  big  dramatic  change  [was]  in  congress, 

the  numbers  in  the  congressional  delegation 

heavily  m  the  Democrats'  favor 

shifted 

SENEY 

And  the  referendum  passed  by 

QUINN 

The  referendum 

SENEY 

By  a  large  margin 

QUINN 

Yes,  that’s  correct 

SENEY 

But  it  really  didn't  matter  because 

QUINN 

It  didn't  matter  at  that  point  The  < 

only 

thing  that  mattered  was  what  districts  would  be  m 
effect  There  were  a  lot  of  openings  that  year, 
there  were  a  lot  of  members  who  didn't  run  again 
There  were  a  number  that  were  moving  up  to 
congress  And,  as  a  result,  there  were  a  whole  lot 
of  open  seats  The  Democrats  did  well  on  those 
seats  They  got  new  people  m  Once  the  new 
people  were  m,  it  didn't  really  matter  what  would 
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happen  as  far  as  the  future 

SENEY  I  want  to  talk  about  Rose  Bird  and  the  [State 

Supreme]  court  Let  me  just  jump  ahead  to  make 
note  of  something  we  will  talk  about  a  little  more 
later,  and  that’s  the  initiative  put  on  the  ballot 
by  Assemblyman  [Don]  Sebastiani  The  court  also 
rules  that  off  the  ballot  m  another  decision  I 
take  it  that  was  not  looked  upon  favorably  by 
Republicans  What  was  the  Republican  reaction  to 
the  courts^ 

QUINN  Oh,  they  wanted  to  go  out  and  recall  Bird  They 

didn’t  like  Rose  Bird  She  was  appointed  m  197  6, 
she  had  come  up  for  confirmation  for  the  first  time 
in  1978  There  was  a  campaign  against  her,  but  it 
wasn’t  really  a  major  effort  It  was  largely  some 
agricultural  people  that  hadn't  liked  her  from  her 
past,  but  there  was  no  reason  for  everybody  to  get 
outraged  about  it 

SENEY  But,  let  me  say,  that  was  a  close  confirmation 
election 

QUINN  It  was  She  did  not  do  that  well  She  got 
confirmed  55  percent  or  something 

SENEY  A  little  less,  52  percent 

QUINN  And  it  was  not  a  real  serious  campaign  Some 

people  said,  "Well,  you  know,  if  they  had  run  a 
more  serious  campaign  they  might  have  defeated 
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'cruz 


her  "  There  was  never  any  great  reason  to  defeat 
her  because  Jerry  Brown  was  governor  He  would 
have  appointed  somebody  else  like  her  But  after 
that  decision,  the  Republicans  as  an  organization 
were  ready  to  recall  her  They  decided  not  to  m 
the  end  on  those  grounds,  that  Brown  was  still 
governor,  and  if  they  recalled  her,  he  would 
appoint  somebody  else  just  like  her  So  they 
waited,  and  then  went  all  real  heavy  m  1986  to  get 
her  out  There  were  a  lot  of  reasons  why  a  lot  of 
people  didn't  like  her  by  that  time  But  there  was 
an  organizational  reason  why  the  Republicans 
didn't,  and  it  was  the  reapportionment  decision 
And  they  got  even,  and  they  got  rid  of  her  They 
also  got  rid  of  two  of  the  other  justices1  at  the 
same  time,  neither  of  whom,  I  believe,  were 
involved  with  the  redistrictmg  decision  I  don't 
think  either  of  them  were  on  the  court  then  But 
there  was  so  much  bitterness  about  Bird,  and  she 
was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  margin 
The  purported  reason  in  that  1986  campaign  was  the 
death  penalty 

Yes 

That  was  the  emotional  reason 


Reynoso  and  Joseph  Grodin 
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Right,  the  emotional  one 

But  would  I  be  wrong  in  thinking  that  what 
was  really  behind  that  was  the  reapportionment 
decision9 

I  think  that  was  very  much  the  case  The 
reapportionment  decision  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  organized  effort  There  was 
real  organization  And  it  was  something  for  that 
many  people  to  go  and  get  involved  in  a  judicial 
election  Judicial  elections  were  usually  viewed 
as  something  you  didn't  get  involved  in  in  a 
political  way  Since  she's  been  gone,  once  again 
the  court  is  not  controversial  There's  nobody 
running  campaigns  to  remove  judges  and  all  that, 
but  there  certainly  was  by  1986 

Well  this  made  the  opposition  much  more  credible, 

did  it  not9 

Yes 

The  Republican  party  was  involved  Governor 
Deukmejian  who  was  running  for  reelection  was 
involved9 

Yes  Right  Oh,  yes 

There  was  a  senate  campaign  that  [Senator  Alan]  Mr 
Cranston  won  that  year,  but  the  Republican  nominee 
who  was 

[Representative  Ed]  Zschau,  Ed  Zschau 
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That's  right,  made  some  mileage  out  of  this 
as  well 

Rose  Bird  was  a  good  target  by  then  You  could 
argue  with  her  stand  on  death  penalty  and  all  of 
that,  and  differences  of  opinion  or  difference  of 
reading  the  law,  there  are  legal  arguments  on 
either  side  The  reapportionment  decision  by  that 
time  was  viewed  as  just  blatantly  political 
Willie  Brown  made  a  bunch  of  comments  about  how 
Sister  Rose  had  saved  them  all  The  Democratic 
politicians  as  much  as  anything  undid  her  because 
they  laughed  about  it  and  they  carried  on  that  she 
had 

They  gloated 

They  gloated  over  it,  and  the  Republicans  just 
detested  her  as  a  result  of  that  And  I  think  that 
her  life  was  ruined  by  that  From  what  I 
understand  she's  never  held  a  job  since  then 
She's  been  hounded  out  of  some  jobs  She's  really 
had  a  very  bad  life,  and  the  Democrats  for  whom  she 
did  this  enormous  favor  never  did  a  single  thing  to 
help  her  As  far  as  I  know,  I  don't  think  she  does 
anything  right  now,  and  it's  almost  from  her  point 
a  rather  sad  case  And  what  is  sad  about  it  is 
that  it  did  drag  the  court  down  into  the  mire  of 
politics  It  was  such  a  bad  decision  they  didn't 
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QUINN  have  to  make  it 

What  the  court  did  in  1971,  they  just  kind  of 
stayed  as  neutral  as  they  could,  they  had  seven  to 
zero  rulings  that  all  of  the  justices  agreed  with 
And  they  left  things  in  place  They  finally 
appointed  their  own  master  when  they  had  to  Most 
people  basically  liked  the  master's  plan 

When  Bird  came  along  she  ruled  so  clearly  m 
the  Democrats'  favor  that  people  just  viewed  it  as 
a  partisan  ruling  And  then  the  Democrats  gloated 
over  it  And  she  didn't  have  to  The  law  was 
fairly  clear  that  a  referendum,  legally  filed, 
stayed  whatever  law  went  into  effect  until  the 
people  voted  on  it  I  mean,  that's  what  the 
referendum  law  is  It's  nothing  else  And 
everybody  understood  it  as  that 

The  Republicans'  view  was,  "Well,  if  we  file  a 
referendum,  the  court  will  be  mandated  to  follow 
the  law,"  that  they  would  not  take  the  referred  law 
and  put  it  into  effect  Particularly  when  there 
was  a  big  outpouring  of  public  [support],  they 
would  take  note  of  the  fact  that  we  got  so  many 
signatures,  that  there  were  all  these  editorials 
about  how  bad  this  plan  was,  I  mean,  there  was  a 
lot  of  negative  press  on  it  It  was  pretty  clearly 
a  partisan  plan  It  was  gerrymandered,  it  had  all 
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QUINN  these  strange  Phil  Burton  districts  And  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  that  the  Bird  court  would  just 
say,  "Well,  we'll  just  let  the  law  go  ahead  " 

There  was  the  option  of  maybe  delaying  the  primary, 
having  the  vote,  and  then  having  the  primary  later 
on  There  was  the  option  of  just  leaving  the 
existing  districts  in  for  one  more  election,  which 
would  not  have  harmed  anything  Then  go  ahead,  if 
the  court  had  to  do  it,  appoint  a  master  and  do  it 
the  same  way  they  did  it  in  the  past  It  was  so 
clear  that  they  had  a  way  to  go  that  was  not 
fraught  with  any  dangers  to  the  court,  and  it 
seemed  to  solve  the  problem  in  a  way  that  everybody 
thought  was  fair  The  people  knew  the 
congressional  plan  was  the  problem  because  there 
were  new  congressional  seats  And  some  plan  had  to 
go  into  effect 

The  Rose  Bird  court  probably  could  have 
imposed  the  Burton  congressional  plan  exactly  as 
the  court  did  in  1971  and  not  opposed  the 
legislative  plan,  and  gotten  away  with  having  then 
come  up  with  a  balanced  decision  And  the 
Democrats  might  not  have  been  that  dissatisfied 
They  wouldn't  have  minded  running  in  the  old  seats 
again  They  would  have  felt  good  about  the 
congressional  plan  for  reasons  we've  talked  about 
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QUINN  It  would  have  gotten  rid  of  Willie  Brown's 

opponents  in  the  Democratic  caucus  They  would 
have  been  happy  with  that  result  And  she  was 
supposedly  a  smart  enough  politician  that  she  could 
have  figured  that  out  Instead  she  just  insisted 
on  rubbing  the  Republicans'  nose  xn  the  dirt  What 
she  did  was  impose  the  plan  that  had  very  little 
chance  of  being  accepted  by  the  people  on  the 
ground  that  she  couldn't  tell  who  was  going  to  win 
the  election,  which  is  true  But  then  she  presumed 
that  the  election  would  be  won  essentially  by  the 
Democrats  by  putting  their  plan  into  effect 
Although,  in  fact,  this  plan  was  rejected  [in  the 
referendum]  So  you  have  the  legislators  running 
in  districts  the  people  had  rejected  And  that  was 
the  worst  thing  of  all  in  both  of  the  dissents 
The  dissent  by  Justice  Frank  Richardson,  the  one 
Republican  on  the  court,  made  all  those  points  In 
the  dissent  by  Stanley  Mosk,  hardly  a  Republican, 
he  made  the  point  that  they  never  should  have  had 
to  make  a  choice  in  the  first  place  They  should 
have  done  what  the  court  did  ten  years  ago  And 
Mosk,  if  you  remember,  was  never  a  Republican 
target  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  specifically 
exempted,  even  though  he  is  a  liberal  and  supported 
the  same  position  on  a  lot  of  issues 
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Including  the  death  penalty 
Including  the  death  penalty,  but  he  was 
viewed  as  somebody  who  did  it  from  a  judicial 
standpoint,  and  didn't  play  partisan  politics  I 
think  if  he  had  gone  along  with  Bird's  decision, 
they  would  have  put  him  on  all  of  the  lists  to  be 
defeated,  too,  and  he  probably  would  have  gone 
down  But  it  was  known  that  he  had  a  very  low 
regard  for  her  and  that  he  was  still  trying  to 
maintain  the  high  legal  standards  that  the  prior 
court  had  held  By  [the  governor]  appointing 
rather  non-controversial  people  under  the 
Deukmejian  administration,  the  court  has  gone  back 
to  being  just  a  court  that  nobody  gets  particularly 
excited  about  So  the  court  goes  about  its 
business  without  getting  a  lot  of  political 
attacks 

One  note  about  Stanley  Mosk,  he  had  hoped  to  be 
Chief  Justice,  didn't  he,  when  Rose  Bird  was 
appointed7 

Yes  I  am  sure  he  did  And  certainly  he  had  been 
on  the  court  for  twenty  years  by  then,  or  fifteen 
years,  and  he  was  well  respected 
He  remained  on  the  court 

He  remains  on  the  court  today  And  it  would  have 
made  so  much  more  sense  for  Jerry  Brown  to  have 
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appointed  him,  or  even  to  have  appointed — who  was 
the  other  justice  that  was  close  to  Bird7  Justice 
[Mathew  0  ]  Tobnner,  very  senior — him  chief 
justice  for  three  or  four  years,  given  Rose  Bird 
the  associate  justice  job  and  then  elevated  her 
after  she  had  a  few  years  experience 
SENEY  There  were  some  people  who  say — I  don't  want  to  get 
too  far  off  of  the  field  here — that  one  of  the 
problems  with  the  death  penalty  cases  was  that  the 
so-called  "victim's  bill  of  rights"  which  had  been 
passed  m  1982 1  had  complicated  the  law 
QUINN  Well,  actually  the  death  penalty  law  itself  which 
is  the  [Senator  John  V  ]  Briggs'  amendment2 
SENEY  I'm  sorry,  maybe  I'm  thinking  of  the  Briggs' 
amendment  Do  I  mean  the  Briggs '  amendment7 
QUINN  Yes  I  think  you  do  Yes 

SENEY  That  it  was  so  complicated  and  questionable  even 

the  author  of  the  Briggs  amendment  now  admits  that 
there  were  many  ambiguities  that  the  courts  had  to 
resolve 

QUINN  Well,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  there  is  that  we've 
had  a  conservative  court  for  five  years  and  we 
still  don't  have  any  executions  in  California 

Proposition  8  (June  1982) 

Proposition  7  (November  1978) 
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SENEY  Right  They  have  avoided  many 

QUINN  Even  if  they  haven't  voided  [death  sentences],  it 
is  very  complicated,  and  under  Deukmejian  there 
were  no  executions 

SENEY  It's  an  interesting  place  because  the  courts  have 

never  m  California  history,  as  I  am  aware  of,  been 
as  controversial 

QUINN  That's  correct  No  way  near  [as]  controversial 

SENEY  As  long  as  we're  talking  about  courts  and 

reapportionment,  let's  jump  ahead  to  1991  Because 
as  we  speak,  and  we'll  go  back  to  the  details  a 
little  bit  later  on  how  it  got  there,  but  the 
decision  is  again  m  the  lap  of  the  courts 

QUINN  They  have  interestingly  done  exactly  what  they  did 
twenty  years  ago  They  have  truncated  it  They 
have  moved  the  process  up  and  they  are  doing  the 
masters  job  which  took  six  to  nine  months  then 
They  got  essentially  about  six  weeks  to  try  to  do 
it  They  even  hired  the  same  staff  that  did  it 
twenty  years  ago 

SENEY  This  court  certainly  must  appreciate  that  any 

appearance  of  partisanship  will  put  them  m  the 
same  jeopardy  that  the  Rose  Bird  court  would  put 
her,  don't  you  suppose7 

QUINN  Yes,  I  think  so 

So  they're  going  out  of  their  way,  it  appears  from 
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what  one  can  draw  from  the  present  court  to  be 
evenhanded,  to  appear  to  be  evenhanded  in  this 
matter 
Yes  Right 

Are  you  familiar  at  all  with  the  judges  who  got 
appointed  [as  reapportionment  masters]7 
No 

There  are  two  Democrats  and  one  Republican7 
No  It's  the  other  way  around,  two  Republicans  and 
one  Democrat  One  of  the  Republicans  had  been 
active  in  party  stuff  in  his  youth,  or  at  some 
point  before  he  got  on  the  bench  But  I  had  not 
heard  of  the  other  two 
And  the  staff  is  the  same7 

The  same  person  who  did  the  job  for  the  masters  in 
1973 

And  who  is  that7 

That's  Paul  McCaskell  He's  a  University  of  San 
Francisco  law  professor  The  Republicans  did  not 
particularly  like  what  he  did  then  because  it 
appeared — I  think  we  went  into  this — the  Henry 
Waxman  congressional  seat,  it  appeared  to  favor  the 
Democrats  And  I  am  told  now  that  there  is  some 
Republican  dissatisfaction  that  he  is  the  staff 
That's  the  most  important  thing  Who  actually 
draws  the  districts7  I  have  never  believed  that 
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the  elderly  masters,  who  know  nothing  about  this 
issue,  are  the  ones  that  draw  the  districts  The 
ones  that  draw  the  districts  are  the  staff  that 
they  hire 

SENEY  Are  you  aware  that  they  have  used  some  kind  of 
regions  as  criteria9 

QUINN  Well,  they  were  told  to  use — they  haven't  done  it 
yet,  so  we  don't  know — they  were  told  to  use  the 
criteria  of  the  prior  masters  That  was  clearly  in 
the  court's  ruling,  m  the  court's  decision 
SENEY  And  one  has  to  think  that  the  court  is  looking  at 
its  1973  precedent  that  was  accepted  by  all  sides 
QUINN  I  think  it  comes  out  very  much  like  the  1973  plan 
My  guess  would  be  that  it  will  have  the  same 
format  It  will  maintain  some  heavy  minority 
districts  m  central  L  A  ,  probably  increase  them 
The  seats  that  get  collapsed  will  be  those  where 
population  has  failed  to  grow,  which  means  probably 
a  Democratic  seat  in,  my  guess,  the  Bay  Area, 
although  the  Republicans  seats  there  may  be  shifted 
around  in  ways  that  are  not  favorable  to  the 
Republican  incumbents  That  seat  will  end  up  out 
in  San  Bernardino,  Riverside  some  place,  there 
will  be  three  seats  collapsed  in  L  A 
Well,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  If  I  may 
offer  a  conclusion  to  your  comments,  it  seems  the 
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court  would  like  the  legislature  to  do  this 
QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  And  they  are  giving  them  ample  rules 

QUINN  And  they  will  move  along  and  do  a  plan  fairly 

quickly,  and  I  think  have  a  plan  at  least  m  draft 
form 

SENEY  Given  the  technology  that  can  be  applied  now  m 
terms  of  computers,  can  you  do  it  fairly  quickly 
QUINN  Well,  maybe  You  could  do  it  quickly  if  you  know 
how  to  do  it,  and  this  guy  knows  how  to  do  it,  and 
if  he  gets  a  data  base  quickly  enough  I  should 
suspect  that  they  can  probably  do  it  fairly  quickly 
although  they  can't  do  it  very  quickly  and  get  it 
all  pre-cleared  by  the  [United  States]  Justice 
Department  and  all  of  that  There  is  a  new  problem 
that  the  [California]  secretary  of  state  [March 
Fong  Eu]  has  already  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  they  must  know  the  district  lines  around 
December  m  some  kind  of  a  form  so  they  can  start 
drawing  the  precinct  lines,  that  type  of  thing 
And  she's  going  to  push  them  and  push  them  to  get 
it  done  as  quickly  as  possible 
SENEY  Let  me  be  explicit  here  When  we  refer  to  the  U  S 
Department  of  Justice,  what  we're  talking  about  is 


QUINN 


their  review  of  any  plan 

Under  the  voting  rights 
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SENEY  Under  the  [U  S  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965] 

QUINN  That's  right  In  a  state  like  California  where 
you  Could  we  stop  for  just  a  second9 

[ Interruption] 

SENEY  We  started  to  say  and  then  you  wanted  to  finish 

that  comment  on  the  voting  rights  in  a  state  like 
California 

QUINN  In  a  state  like  California  you  have  clearly  growth 
of  the  minority  population  Much  of  that  involves 
immigrants  and  non-citizens  As  a  result,  they 
don't  vote  There  are  not  nearly  as  many  Asian  and 
Hispanic  representatives  as  are  representative  of 
the  electorate  So  there  is  a  great  concern  about 
the  voting  rights  that  will  have  to  be  pre-cleared 
for  California  by  the  Justice  Department,  and  there 
will  be  law  suits  over  this  The  voting  rights  act 
people  are  already  involved  with  the  court,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Mexican-Amencan  Legal  Defense  Fund 
will  have  plans  submitted  to  the  masters 

SENEY  What  were  they  looking  for  at  the  Department  of 
Justice9 

QUINN  Well,  a  couple  of  things  It's  not  clear  what  it 
means  They  can  look  at  the  effect  more  than  what 
the  intent  was  They  will  look  at  how  many 
minorities  are  actually  likely  to  be  elected  Also 
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they  take  a  look  at  how  they  are  spread  around 
Are  their  communities  clearly  divided  up  to  reduce 
their  effectiveness7 

SENEY  Are  there  clear  standards  in  the  voting  rights  act7 
QUINN  No,  there  are  not  This  reapportionment  will 

really  develop  what  voting  rights  standards  are 
SENEY  And  this  is,  I  suspect,  one  of  the  states  where  the 
act  will  be  most  actively  applied,  given  the  racial 
and  ethnic  composition  of  California 
QUINN  Yes  That's  right 

SENEY  Do  you  want  to  make  any  more  comments  on  the  voting 
rights  act  because  it  is  a  new  territory7 
QUINN  No  It  is  new,  and  I  was  never  involved  with  it, 
so  I  don't  know  that  much  about  it 
SENEY  All  right  Let's  go  back  to  1982  because  there's 
still  some  more  developments  that  we  discussed  m 
terms  of  the  1981  reapportionment  This  gets  to  be 
a  process  that  extends  halfway  through  the  decade 
So  the  referendum  is  passed,  which  is  to  say  the 
Democratically  sanctioned  plans  are  defeated 
QUINN  That's  right  In  June  [1982] 

SENEY  In  June  The  general  election  is  held  in  November 
The  Democrats  return  as  the  majority  voice,  still 
holding  the  governorship 
QUINN  For  another  six  weeks 

Right  Well,  there's  a  surprise  here  because 
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there's  now  a  Republican  governor  And  also  in 
this  election,  there  was  the  defeat  of  Proposition 
141  which  is  the  reapportionment  commission  Let's 
get  back  to  that  So  the  Democrats  simply  repass 
their  plan 

QUINN  Well,  what  they  did  is  essentially  repass  the 

congressional  plan  with  no  Republican  votes  and  no 
changes  It  was  much  easier  to  pass  the 
legislative  plan  the  second  time  around  because  the 
people  whose  districts  were  the  problem  in  1981, 
some  of  them  were  not  there  any  more  And,  m  the 
case  of  the  assembly  where  in  Los  Angeles  you  had 
two  sets  of  Republicans  put  together  m  two 
districts,  and  then  two  Republican  districts  formed 
outside  of  L  A  You  now  had  the  same  number  of 
Republicans  and  you  didn't  have  them  m  competing 
districts,  so  you  could  take  the  district  and  the 
winners  in  the  primary  and  just  reshape  them 
slightly  We  had  picked  up  essentially  three 
seats,  the  Republicans,  and  in  exchange  for  letting 
the  Republicans  make  those  seats  safe,  which  they 
did,  the  Republicans  provided  enough  votes  to  pass 
the  assembly  plan  In  the  senate  it  was  essentially 
the  same  thing  There  was  an  agreement  at  that 
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time  that  there  would  be  no  more  referendums  and  no 
more  fighting  over  this  issue  And  the 
Republicans,  at  least  the  Republican  leadership 
assumed  that  it  was  all  over  with  And  then  m 
1983,  I  guess  we’ll  get  to  this  later,  Sebastiani 
comes  along  But  1982  was  supposed  to  close  it  all 
down,  that  was  supposed  to  finish  it  up 

SENEY  And  the  plans  have  passed  with  a  two-thirds 
majority  which  makes  the  referendum  proof 

QUINN  That’s  right  And  the  Republicans  voted  for  them, 
so  obviously  there  was  not  going  to  be  a  referendum 
on  the  legislative  plan 

SENEY  Let’s  go  back  to  Proposition  14  on  the  ballot  m 

the  1982  election  because  this  is  now  a  Republican 
attempt  to  take  reapportionment  out  of  the 
legislature's  hands  and  give  it  to  a  commission 

QUINN  Figuring  that  they  would  win  at  the  courts, 

which  they  would  not,  and  they  could  not  win  at  the 
legislature,  and  that  there  might  be  a  Republican 
governor,  but  who  knows,  there  might  not  I  mean 
it  wouldn't  have  an  effect  on  this  reapportionment 
anyway  The  Republicans  became  interested  in  the 
idea  of  a  commission  They  had  generally  not  liked 
the  commission  approach  because  it  was  more 
government  It  was  the  great  Common  Cause  idea, 
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and  it  still  is  Common  Cause  remained  interested 
m  it  They  began  talking  with  some  of  the 
Republicans  They  found  there  was  some  common 
ground,  some  common  interests,  and  the  Republicans 
and  Common  Cause  sat  down  m  late  1981  and 
essentially  negotiated  a  structure  for  a 
commission 

SENEY  Were  you  part  of  this? 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  What  role  did  you  play? 

QUINN  Well,  we  just  sat  down  I  was  one  of  the  staff 
people,  with  other  staff  people  with  the  Common 
Cause  Also  the  Rose  Institute  down  m  Claremont 
had  quite  an  interest  in  commissions  and  they  were 
one  of  the  bridges  They  were  looking  around  for 
people  in  the  legislature  that  had  an  interest  in 
commissions,  and  they  found  that  the  Republicans 
were  now  more  sensitive  to  it  They  knew  that 
Common  Cause  was,  and  they  held  some  discussions 
with  Common  Cause  The  problem  was  that  Common 
Cause  didn’t  have  the  ability  to  get  it  on  the 
ballot  or  to  get  it  passed  So  the  Republicans 
were  a  source  of  funds  And  they  were  also  the 
source  of  the  political  campaign  for  it 

SENEY  But  Common  Cause  had  something  very  valuable  to 

offer,  that  is  credibility,  and  the  appearance  of 
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reform  without  partisanship  m  this  case 

QUINN  And  we  came  up  with  a  plan  that  was  fairly  well 

balanced  It  essentially  left  a  lot  of  power  with 
the  legislators  to  appoint  the  commission  members 
But  it  had  very  strict  criteria  That  was  the 
important  one,  what  the  criteria  was 

SENEY  Let  me  ask  you,  because  I  want  to  get  at  the  kind 
of  leverage  that  Common  Cause  may  have  had  here  in 
this  process  The  original  proposal  from,  I  take 
it,  your  side  was  to  have  the  caucuses  appoint  the 
members  Common  Cause  wanted  some  citizens  on 
there  as  well 

QUINN  Yes  Finally  it  came  down  to,  I  think,  it  was  six 
political  appointments  and  seven  citizen 
appointments  And  they  had  a  complicated — I  can't 
remember  all  of  the  details  now — way  of  appointing 
those  citizens  Common  Cause  was  very  much  into 
citizen  appointees  Our  question  was,  who  do  the 
citizens  appoint  as  their  staffs  We  had  a  lot  of 
big  long  discussions  with  them  about,  well,  you 
know,  we  can  have  somebody's  grandmother  on  this 
thing  and  she's  expected  to  understand  all  these 
census  tracts  The  real  important  issue  on  all  of 
these  commissions,  or  in  a  court  masters  plan,  is 
who  is  the  staff9 

SENEY  Also,  not  only  did  they  want  to  appoint  citizens, 
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but  you  evolved  together  a  complicated  voting 
scheme  where  some  of  the  citizens  would  have  to 
agree  with  any  plan 

QUINN  Right  The  citizens  couldn't  be  all  of  one  party 

There  had  to  be  some  party  balance  The  intent  was 
to  force  a  plan  that  was  not  partisan  And  the 
Republicans  by  that  point  realized  they  would  never 
get  a  partisan  plan,  and  said,  "Let's  go  for  a  non¬ 
partisan  plan  "  They  pushed  for  a  structure  with 
firm  criteria  where  the  districts  kind  of  had  to 
evolve  because  of  the  criteria  And  they  insisted 
that  there  be  a  huge  majority  voting  for  it,  it 
would  be  a  super  majority  Common  Cause  seemed 
generally  satisfied  when  the  thing  was  done 

SENEY  And  at  the  end  there  was  some  approach  made  to  the 
Democrats 

QUINN  Yes,  by  Common  Cause  The  Democrats  were 

interested  because  they  saw  this  as  a  way  that 
would  lose  their  power 

SENEY  They  had  been  successful  m  writing  the 
[reapportionment]  plan 

QUINN  Yes  And  what  still  is  amazing  is  that  the  public 
turned  it  down  The  public  seemed  to  have  the  view 
that  reapportionment  was  something  so  terrible  that 
they  didn't  want  to  vote  yes  on  anything  related  to 
it  They  didn't  understand  it,  they  didn't  know 
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why  there  was  a  new  commission  and  a  new  government 
being  formed  That  was  at  the  height  of  commission 
government  I  mean,  we  had  gone  through  all  these 
various  commissions,  boards,  and  the  Republicans 
forgot  about  it  They  didn't  run  a  campaign,  did 
not  really  spend  much  effort  on  it  And  then  they 
spend  millions  of  dollars  trying  to  undo  their 
failure  to  get  Proposition  14  passed  That  was  a 
horrible  political  mistake  on  the  Republicans' 
part 

SENEY  The  Democrats  ignored  it  They  didn't  run  a 
campaign  against  it 

QUINN  They  saw  there  was  no  way  to  defeat  it,  so  they 

didn't  bother  It  got  defeated  on  its  own  They 
[the  Republicans]  should  have  put  a  million  dollars 
into  that  Instead  they  were  putting  money  into 
hopeless  legislative  and  congressional  elections 
Republicans  are  not  very  sophisticated  when  it 
comes  to  the  politics  of  reapportionment  In  a 
number  of  points  they  failed  to  take  the  right 
steps  They  are  not  nearly  as  good  as  the 
Democrats  m  doing  the  important  thing,  that's 
really  going  to  make  a  difference  It  really  would 
have  made  a  difference  if  they  would  have  funded  a 
campaign  and  gotten  that  [commission  initiative] 
passed  They  just  did  not  do  it  And  it  failed  to 
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carry  Orange  County,  for  instance 
SENEY  You  know  that  surprises  me  when  you  say  that  the 
Republicans  are  not  sophisticated 
QUINN  In  reapportionment  politics  they  are  not 
SENEY  Because,  I  think,  as  a  whole  Republicans  are  a 

better  run  party  They  make  their  decisions  from  a 
more  central  place 

QUINN  Well,  that  certainly  has  been  the  case  They  have 
been  much  more  successful  at  the  top  of  the  ticket, 
with  the  executive  part  of  it,  and  much  less 
successful  at  the  legislative  level  And  they  did 
not  do  this  right  They  should  have  filed  a  second 
referendum  against  the  congressional  plan  Instead 
they  spend  millions  of  dollars  trying  to  win  seats 
they  couldn't  win  and  fight  court  cases  they 
couldn't  win  The  Republicans  are  terrible  at 
trying  to  unring  bells  They  tried  to  unring  their 
failure  in  two  further  initiatives  which  I  thought 
both  were  probably  going  to  lose,  and  both  did 
because  they  had  not  done  the  30b  with  Proposition 
14  Their  chance  with  Proposition  14 ,  when  they 
blew  that,  they  had  blown  it 

SENEY  Some  of  the  problem  with  Proposition  14  may  have 

been  its  place  on  the  ballot  as  well  There  was  a 
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water  bond  issue,  Prop  131,  gun  control, 

Proposition  152,  both  of  which  were  unpopular 
QUINN  And  went  down  by  big  margins  They  got 

caught  m  the  middle  of  that  possibly,  too 
SENEY  There's  some  criticism  as  well  that  the  Republicans 
should  have  run  this  Proposition  14  at  the  same 
time  they  ran  the  referendums,  which  was  in  the 
primary 

QUINN  Yes,  that's  right  Had  it  gotten  on,  but  it  was 
too  hard  to  do,  it  was  too  much  to  do  at  one  time 
They  had  to  get  the  referendum  on  first  What  they 
should  have  done  is  put  an  initiative  on,  having 
the  initiative  repeal  the  districts  Had  they 
known  that  Rose  Bird  was  going  to  impose  those 
seats  anyway,  they  would  have  just  run  an 
initiative  that  would  have  repealed  the 
reapportionment  that  was  passed,  and  then  impose 
the  second  one  that  required  a  new  reapportionment 
[End  Tape  8,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  8,  Side  B] 

SENEY  We're  talking  about  the  defeat  of  the  initiative, 
Proposition  14,  which  was  a  constitutional 
amendment 
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QUINN 

SENEY 


QUINN 


SENEY 

QUINN 


That's  right 

It  had  to  be  a  constitutional  amendment,  it  was  so 
sweeping  It's  now  November  of  1982,  of  which  we 
spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  in  terms  of  the  plans, 
everybody  is  tired  of  reapportionment 
Yes  Everybody  is  really  exhausted  with  it  They 
have  been  fighting  about  it  for  more  than  a  year 
The  Democrats  offered  this  sweetheart  deal,  and 
these  legislative  Republicans  finally  had  something 
to  gain  They  could  fix  up  some  of  the  seats  that 
they  still  held  On  the  congressional,  there  was 
really  nothing  that  they  could  do  The  Republicans 
lost  all  of  the  congressional  races  that  were 
contested  And  there  was  nothing  to  fix  up, 
nothing  to  trade  And  the  Republicans  did  not  do 
anything  about  congress  The  plan  passed  a  second 
time  because  there  was  a  Democratic  majority 
Jerry  Brown  signed  it  the  day  before  he  left 
office  Then  the  Republicans  tried  to  undo  it 
They  tried  to  undo  the  second  Burton  plan  And 
they've  yelled  and  screamed  about  it  all  these 
years 

Took  it  to  court 

Took  it  to  court,  but  it  was  too  late  They  should 
have  filed  a  second  referendum  which  would  have 
given  them  a  chance  to  have  played  when  the  iron 
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was  hot  That  would  have  been  a  legal  way  to  have 
done  it 


SENEY  Where  did  this  challenge  to  the  Burton  plan  come 
from7  Did  that  come  out  of  the  legislature7  Was 
that  the  legislative  Republicans 


QUINN 

No  That  would  be 

congressional 

SENEY 

Congressional  Republicans 

So  the  legislative 

Republicans  were  really  through  with  this 

case 

QUINN 

They  were  through  with  it 

SENEY 

Until 

QUINN 

Sebastiani 

SENEY 

Comes  along 

QUINN 

He  was  simply  a  maverick 

He  was  wealthy 

and  had 

access  to  some  people  who  had  money  He  was  very 
dissatisfied  with  the  fact  that  the  sweetheart  plan 
had  been  passed  His  plan  was  really  a  reaction 
against  1982,  against  the  sweetheart  deal  He  had 
not  been  at  all  involved  m  any  of  the  earlier 
efforts  So  he  goes  out,  and  he  decides  that  if 
you  put  together  nice  looking  districts,  the  people 
will  vote  for  them  What  they  would  not  vote  for 
were  these  odd-looking  things  So  he  hired  a  staff 
and  he  did  not  use  the  legislative  staff  He 
hired  a  staff  of  people  who  had  not  been  involved 
with  the  legislature  They  drew  up  a  plan,  then 
they 
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SENEY  Let  me  stop  you  there,  where  did  he  find 

people  who  were  competent  to  handle 
re apportionment 7 

QUINN  They  were  all  campaign  people  He  hired  most  of 
the  campaign  consultants  They  hired  some  people 
that  had  used  the  Rose  Institute  facilities,  which 
made  the  Rose  Institute  look  much  more  partisan, 
and  they  crafted  a  new  plan  They  then  showed  it 
to  the  Republican  legislators  who  didn't 
particularly  like  it,  but  at  least  to  them  it  was 
an  opportunity  to  change  things  And  they  kind  of 
went  neutral  on  it 

SENEY  Why  didn't  they  like  it7 

QUINN  Well,  they  didn't  like  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
districts  were  changed  Some  of  the  Republican 
districts  were  not  what  the  Republicans  would  have 
preferred  The  Republican  legislators  said,  "Fine, 
if  you  can  change  this  thing,  go  ahead  and  change 
it  "  And  the  Democrats  then  challenged  the 
Sebastiani  plan  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  a 
violation  of  a  very  obscure  constitutional 
provision  that  you  can  only  reapportion  once  in  a 
decade  That  was  pretty  weak  on  its  face  There 
was  some  reference  back  to  a  1907  case  and  it  had 
been  referred  to  a  couple  of  times  in  other  cases 
But  at  that  time  reapportionment  had  never  gone 
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into  effect  because  you  had  a  new  legislative  plan 
The  Sebastiani  people  thought  he  would  prevail 
again  m  the  court  because  they  thought  the  law  was 
with  them  In  other  words,  they  expected  the  court 
would  say,  "Well,  we're  not  going  to  get  involved 
in  this  Let  the  electoral  process  do  it  " 

Instead  the  Democrats  made  the  challenge,  they 
really  didn't  expect  Rose  Bird  to  take  it  up  a 
second  time  Instead  she  accepts  the  case,  they 
heard  it,  and  she  and  the  Democratic  judges  came 
down  as  hard  as  they  could  on  the  Republicans  Now 
at  that  time,  of  course,  the  Republicans  had  talked 
about  trying  to  recall  her  You  had  all  this  talk 
about,  "We're  going  to  run  campaigns  against  you," 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing  And  that  time  you  did 
have  Reynoso1  and  Grodin2,  I  believe,  on  the  court 
Reynoso  may  not  have  been  yet 
SENEY  Wasn't  he  a  Brown  appointee^ 

QUINN  Yes  He  had  to  have  been 
SENEY  He  had  to  have  been 

QUINN  Because  already  now  Deukmejian  is  governor  So  all 
of  these,  six  Democrats,  voted  to  take  it  off  the 
ballot  The  result  of  that  was  that  the  court 


^ruz  Reynoso  assumes  office  February  11,  1982 
2Joseph  Grodin  assumes  office  December  27,  1982 
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SENEY 


further  politicized  itself,  further  outraged  the 
Republicans,  reopened  all  of  the  old  wounds  again 
Everybody,  including  Mosk,  went  along  with  it  It 
was  a  stupid  decision,  too,  because  almost 
certainly  the  Sebastiani  plan  would  have  lost 
Because  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
Democrats'  majority  m  California  would  have  picked 
a  Republican  plan  over  a  Democratic  plan  But  had 
it  gone  on  the  ballot — there  was  to  have  been  a 
special  election  that  year — I  think  the  Democrats 
would  have  done  well  I  mean,  the  Republicans  were 
not  in  very  good  shape  politically  They  would 
have  done  a  better  job  I  think  it's  almost 
without  any  question  at  all  the  Sebastiani  plan 
would  have  been  defeated 

Deukmejian  had  to  call  this  special  election 
because  the 

The  plan  had  to  be  voted  on  before  the  1984 
election 

The  special  elections  had  to  be  m  December  [1983], 
according  to  the  secretary  of  state,  m  order  that 
the  boundaries  could  be  established  The  Democrats 
were  frightened  that  this  special  election  would 
bring  out  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  wouldn't 
vote  Republicans  are  much  more  reliable  voters 
[in  special  elections],  are  they  not7 
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QUINN  Usually,  although  not  necessarily,  the  Democrats 

had  been  winning  most  of  the  special  elections  I 
think  this  would  have  been  viewed  in  some  ways, 
correctly,  as  a  Republican  power  grab,  and  I  just 
don't  believe  it  would  have  ever  passed  Now  I 
argue  with  my  Republican  friends  on  that  That 
thing  would  have  had  lots  of  groups  against  it,  I 
mean,  lots  of  the  Democratic  constituencies 

SENEY  The  Democrats  would  have  disagreed  with  you  because 
they  began  to  offer  things  to  Deukmej lan,  did  they 
not^ 

QUINN  Yes,  but  not  m  every  region  He  was  kind  of 

incidental  to  the  commission  They  talked  about 
it,  but  it  wasn't  really  very  serious  And  then, 
interestingly,  Deukmej lan,  who  did  not  like 
Sebastiani,  decided  he  wanted  to  take  this  whole 
thing  over  himself  and  put  together  his  own 
[reapportionment]  commission 

SENEY  Before  we  go  forward  to  join  on  something  that  I 
want  to  bring  up  here,  we  talked  before  about  how 
important  a  personality  is  in  politics,  and 
apparently  Sebastiani  was  not  a  well-liked 
individual 

QUINN  Not  well-liked,  no  He  was  not  at  all  well-liked 

He  was  not  much  of  a  legislator  He  would  probably 
say  that  himself  He  was  bored  by  the  legislative 
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process  He  was  a  maverick  The  Democrats  viewed 
him  as  a  spoiled,  rich  kid  They  said  that  He 
was  not  much  particularly  interested  m  serving  his 
district  and  doing  the  traditional  things  that 
legislators  do  He  got  this  kind  of  messianic 
desire  to  go  out  and  reform  reapportionment 
Unfortunately,  using  an  entirely  Republican  staff, 
he  built  it  in  districts  that  were  pretty  favorable 
to  the  Republicans,  as  you  can  imagine,  and  what 
the  Democrats  did  not  view  as  any  kind  of  a  bi¬ 
partisan  effort 

SENEY  He  was  a  Republican  that  Republicans  didn't  like 
QUINN  The  trouble  was  Deukmejian  was  certainly  not  going 
to  go  out  and  raise  millions  of  dollars  for 
Sebastiani  in  a  campaign  The  interest  groups 
around  here  would  have  been  hit  up  by  the 
Democrats  The  Republicans  would  have  probably 
stood  by  the  Republican  legislators  I  think  the 
money  would  again  have  been  spent  against  it 
There  would  have  been  no  where  near  as  much  money 
for  it  as  against  it,  and  that  would  have  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  what  happened  And  the  fact  that  the 
commissions  have  all  gone  down  suggests  to  me  that 
that  would  have  gone  down,  too 

Let  me  raise  a  point,  perhaps  you  can  comment  on 
Did  this  Sebastiani  plan  sour  the  relations  between 
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the  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  the  legislature 
and  exacerbate  tensions  there7 
QUINN  Yes  It  did  It  exacerbated  them  in  one  way, 

justifiably  from  the  prospect  of  the  Democrats,  in 
that  it  looked  like  the  Republicans  having  gotten 
the  bi-partisan  sweetheart  deal  now  were  reopening 
it  all  after  agreeing  that  it  was  all  over  with 
There  was  some  evidence  of  Republican  legislators 
being  involved  with  Sebastiani  which  Democrats 
viewed  as  a  violation  of  the  prior  deal 
SENEY  The  Democrats  in  the  senate  had  allowed  Senator 

Campbell  to  permit  Senator  Doolittle  reason  to  draw 
his  own  district 

QUINN  Yes  And  the  senate  Republicans  were  not  for  the 
Sebastiani  plan  They  made  that  pretty  clear 
They  simply  did  not  want  it  They  didn't  like  him 
either,  a  lot  of  his  own  colleagues  didn't  like 
him  If  you  went  to  a  likability  scale,  he  would 
be  very  close  to  the  bottom  You  are  right  about 
personality  Because  he  was  not  well-liked,  he 
would  not  have  much  success  m  getting  much 
significant  Republican  support  for  his  plan 
SENEY  And  all  this  did  then  was  muddy  the  waters  m  the 
legislature 

Yes,  even  getting  it  on  the  ballot  was  very  hard  to 
do  I  mean,  there  was  not  a  whole  lot  of  money 
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available  for  that  So  while  the  court  did 
something  very  partisan  again,  had  they  not  done 
that,  the  result  still  might  have  been  the  same 
because  he  certainly  would  have  lost 
SENEY  Can  you  offer  any  insight  into  the  court's 

motivation  here7  Are  you  privy  to  any  information7 
QUINN  No,  I  am  not,  other  than  people  that  knew  Bird  said 
that  it  was  just  kind  of  her  nature  She  just  went 
out  of  her  way  to  pick  fights  And  she  just 
disliked  the  Republicans  intensely,  so  anything 
that  had  Republican  on  it,  she  was  against  That 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  Why  in  the  world  that 
court  that  had  enough  problems  as  it  was  wanted  to 
pick  this  problem  is  really  hard  to  figure  out 
They  remained  the  biggest  loser  The  Republicans 
survived  and  they  probably  wouldn't  have  had  that 
many  more  seats  anyway  But  Rose  Bird  and  that 
liberal  court  was  the  biggest  loser  m  the  whole 
thing  There  isn't  any  question  at  all  about  that 
SENEY  Now  Deukmejian  asserts  himself  into  the  process 
QUINN  Yes  After  the  Sebastiani  plan  was  tossed  off  of 
the  ballot  because  it  was  an  initiative — a  statute 
not  a  constitutional  amendment — he  was  interested 
m  going  back  with  a  constitutional  amendment 
Deukmejian  wanted  to  show  that  he  was  m  charge  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  the  Republicans  were 
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interested  in  this  thing  He  had  never  been  a 
party  to  any  prior  deals  He  didn't  like  the 
sweetheart  gerrymander  either  The  current 
governor  doesn't  like  it 

Wilson,  you  mean 

Yes,  Wilson  So  Deukmejian  got  together 
party  and  legislative  staffers,  legislative 
leaders,  and  they  drew  up  their  own  plan  He  drew 
up  his  own  plan 

And  this  one  would  have  had  retired  judges  now 
being  appointed  to  the  commission 

That's  right  The  retired  judges  idea  went 
right  back  to  the  court  masters  And  the  retired 
judges  idea  is  probably  the  best  idea  having 
retired  judges  do  it  is  probably  the  best  people 
Why  do  you  say  that’ 

Because  they  are  going  to  have  some  sense  of  the 
law,  because  they  don't  have  a  stake  in  it,  and 
because  they  have  dealt  with  the  legal  process 
And  once  again  you  had  a  carefully  crafted  staff 
situation  where  you  would  have  essentially  input 
from  both  parties 

Given  the  way  our  judges  are  selected  m 
California,  that  is,  appointed  by  the  governor, 
isn't  there  some  political  experience  as  well9 
Some  political  experience  or  some  political  ties 
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Yes 

That's  important  for  someone  who  writes  one  of 
these  plans7 

Oh,  yes  I  think  so,  to  have  some  understanding  of 
it 

So  we're  talking  now  about  Proposition  391 

Proposition  39,  which  was  a  good  proposition 

Give  me  a  sense  of  what  it  had  in  it 

It  had  the  criteria  of  the  court  masters  It  had 

the  criteria  carried  forward  some  It  was  more 

sophisticated,  more  refined 

And  this  was  written  into  it7 

Written  into  it  It  had  a  public  process,  which 
you  certainly  haven't  seen  this  year  and  didn't  see 
in  1981  It  did  have  the  truly  non-partisan  kind 
of  thing  with  retired  judges,  retired  appellate 
judges,  you  can  only  have  so  many  appointed  by 
certain  governors 

Let  me  stop  you  for  a  minute  and  ask  you  about 
public  participation  because  the  current  masters 
are  scheduling  hearings  right  now  and  will  be 
holding  them  in  major  metropolitan  areas  What 
purpose  do  these  public  hearings  hold7  How  are 
they  likely  to  be  guided  by  what  they  hear  at  a 
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public  hearing7 

It's  not  what  they  hear,  but  it's  the  ability  of 
outside  groups  to  submit  their  own  plan  to  a 
commission,  to  a  set  of  masters,  have  them  at  least 
understood  My  sense  of  what  happened  m  1973  is 
that  lots  of  people  submitted  a  plan,  the  masters 
drew  their  own  My  suspicion  is  that  they  will  do 
their  own  this  time  again,  working  it  out  very  much 
like  the  masters  did  m  1973 

So  it's  more  a  matter  of  political  credibility, 
perhaps 

Yes  Well,  I  think  that  answers  the  question  It 
does  give  the  public  some  chance — various  interest 
groups,  particularly  minority  interest  groups — they 
don't  get  a  chance  in  the  legislature  because  the 
legislative  plan  is  fundamentally  maybe  what 
incumbents  want 

Maybe  we  can  go  back  to  the  criteria  that  were  in 
[Proposition]  39,  the  retired  judges,  the  public 
hearings 

Well,  there  was  compactness  There  was,  I 
believe,  the  nesting,  the  two  assembly  districts 
equal  one  senate  was  m  there,  and  it  was  basically 
what  the  masters  had  come  up  with  There  was  a 
requirement  that  you  not  seek  out  distant 
population  m  order  to  bypass  adjacent  population, 
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which  is  a  good  idea  That  there  not  be  an 
incumbent  or  political  party  consideration  They 
were  told  to  respect  the  state's  regions,  that  type 
of  thing,  to  the  best  degree  possible 
SENEY  Now  Deukmejian  put  himself  behind  this,  didn't  he7 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  He  went  all  out  for  this7 
QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  And  raised  a  considerable  amount  of  money  How 
much  was  involved  in  this7 

QUINN  I  don't  remember  He  raised  something  like  three 

or  four  or  five  million  for  this,  and  the  Democrats 
raised  about  an  equal  amount  Again,  they  [the 
Democrats]  had  very  clever  TV  spots  using  actors 
Republicans  once  again  had  a  mediocre  campaign 
And  it  was  defeated  because  nobody  could  get  around 
the  fact  that  the  public  doesn't  understand  it  and 
is  going  to  vote  no  on  it 

SENEY  Is  it  a  case,  do  you  think,  of  what  is  of  such 

intense  interest  to  the  legislative  players  and  the 
governor's  people  but  they  can't  project  themselves 
into  the  public's  mind7 
QUINN  Yes  I  think  there's  lots  of  that 
SENEY  To  see  that  the  public  doesn't  care 
QUINN  And  doesn't  understand  it,  and  is  therefore 


susceptible  to  ads,  to  arguments  that  just  say, 
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"Why  should  you  get  involved  in  this7  Vote  against 
it  " 

SENEY  On  the  Democratic  side  it  was  the  Berman-D  * Agostmo 
campaign  organization  which  is  quite  good 

QUINN  Oh,  yes  Quite  good  and  they  did  a  very  good  job 
for  that  campaign 

SENEY  On  the  other  side  it  was  Russo  and  Watts  [campaign 
consulting  firm]  who  were  very  good,  but,  again, 
not 

QUINN  Yes  But  the  Republicans,  being  the  presidential 
party,  were  more  interested  m  the  presidential 
campaign 

SENEY  Were  they7  [Doug]  Watts  was  working  on 

Reagan's  [presidential]  campaign  in  *84 7 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  [Sal]  Russo  was  still  involved  managing  with  the 
governor's  staff 

QUINN  Yes,  and  Russo  was  running  this  campaign  And 

frankly,  the  Republicans  are  much  more  interested 
and  are  much  better  at  executive  things  than  they 
are  at  legislative  things  I  mean  they  didn't  do  a 
very  good  job  of  running  this  which  was  a 
legislative  effort  And  most  Republican 
legislators  were  not  that  supportive  I  mean  they 
were  for  it,  but  at  this  point  they  didn't  seem  to 
care  that  much  The  Democrats  saw  it  as  a  threat, 
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therefore,  it  was  a  negative  reason  for  them  to 
oppose  it 

SENEY  Some  Republicans  complained  that  the  Democratic  ads 
were  misleading  and 

QUINN  Yes,  they  were 

SENEY  Would  you  be  one  that  believes  that*5 

QUINN  Oh,  yes  But  a  lot  of  political  ads  are  misleading 
and  unfair 

SENEY  On  both  sides7 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  I  guess  if  you  lose,  it's  unfair  If  you  don't, 
it's  quite  clever 

QUINN  Right  It's  clever 

SENEY  Brown,  again,  Willie  Brown  gloated  about  this,  said 
it  was  a  great  con  30b  He's  still  gloating 

s' 

QUINN  Willie  Brown,  as  I  think  I  mentioned  on  earlier 

tapes,  has  been  very  honest  about  the  redistnctmg 
process 

SENEY  [Chuckle]  Too  honest7 

QUINN  I  mean,  he's  honest  about  it  If  you  want  to 

understand  how  it  really  works,  listen  to  what  he 
has  to  say 

SENEY  So  Proposition  39  is  defeated,  55  to  45  percent 

QUINN  Right 

SENEY  That's  a  good  defeat  It's  not  bad,  but  it's  not 

close  either,  so  that  settles  the  matter,  doesn't 
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QUINN  That  settles  the  matter  for  the  rest  of  the  decade 
SENEY  Was  this  a  serious  political  defeat  for  Governor 
Deukmejian’ 

QUINN  Well,  yes  and  no  It  passed  pretty  quickly  It 

had  no  real  effect  on  his  reelection  campaign  The 
legislators  were  very  happy  to  have  this  finally 
behind  them  They  didn't  have  to  worry  about  it 
any  more,  and  it  was  all  over  with 
SENEY  Why  don't  we  talk  a  little  bit  about  Deukmejian  as 
governor,  and  I  would  like  your  perspective  and 
views  on  what  you  think  of  him  as  governor 
QUINN  Well,  my  views  may  be  a  little  more  positive  than 
they  might  have  been  a  year  ago  because  the  state 
seems  to  have  run  itself  all  right  during  the  time 
he  was  governor  There  was  a  lot  of  criticism  that 
he  didn't  do  anything,  and  that  he  wasn't 
aggressive  and  all  these  things,  but  the  state 
seems  to  be  m  such  a  mess  now  And  maybe  just 
keeping  it  on  an  even  keel  isn't  such  a  bad  thing 
He  did  have  the  advantage  of  a  strong  economy 
during  his  years  m  office  The  state's  economy 
grew  rapidly  He  had  a  real  interest  in  the 
economic  development  area  He  did  a  lot  to  move 
along  the  state's  activities  m  economic 
development,  opened  up  foreign  offices,  was  very 
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supportive  of  the  university  system  And  he  did 
things,  at  least  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  at  the  time 

SENEY  Built  a  lot  of  prisons 

QUINN  Built  a  lot  of  prisons  One  of  the  problems  that 

California  has  is  the  growing  population,  a  lot  of 
it  immigrants  You  end  up  with  much  higher  crime 
rates 

SENEY  You  know  one  thing  interesting  about  Governor 
Deukmejian  is  the  question  why  he  wanted  to  be 
governor  If  we  go  back  to  Governor  Pat  Brown  he 
was  certainly  motivated  by  ideology  to  be  governor 
He  wanted  to  do  things  He  clearly  had  an  agenda 
His  successor  Ronald  Reagan  did,  too,  he  wanted  to 
undo  them  But  in  any  case  he  had  an  agenda  and 
was  gone  through  Jerry  Brown,  it  is  hard  to 
characterize  him,  I  think,  for  anyone 

QUINN  Certainly  there  was  no  agenda  to  do  things  there 

But  there  was  in  some  ways  an  agenda  He  wanted  to 
open  up  the  process  to  appointments,  which  he  did 
He  also  very,  very  clearly  kind  of  wanted  a 
different  tone  about  what  government  could  do  or 
should  do,  and  the  most  important  thing  a  governor 
does  is  who  he  appoints,  who's  left  behind  and  who 
he  puts  in  And  Brown  put  m  very  specific  people, 
put  them  on  the  courts,  put  them  into  various  jobs, 
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but  he  did  have  something  of  an  agenda  there 

SENEY  And  he  had  personal  ambitions  for  higher  office,  as 
well 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  So  he  saw  this  as  a  way  station  I  say  all  this 
because  getting  to  George  Deukmejian,  he  never 
seemed  to  really  have  any  kind  of  specific 
ambition,  not  for  higher  office  It  was  dangled 
before  him,  the  vice  presidency  m  1988,  and  he 
said  no  and  wasn't  even  interested  in  being 
considered  for  that  Outside  of  the  prisons  and 
his  interest  in  law  and  order,  it's  hard  to 
understand,  for  a  lot  of  people,  why  in  the  world 
he  wanted  the  office 

QUINN  Well,  there's  one  theory  and  I  haven't  had  anybody 
confirm  it,  but  it  was  real  intense  dislike  for 
[Lt  Governor]  Mike  Curb  Mike  Curb  was  the  fair- 
haired  boy,  the  likely  successor  I  don't  think  he 
would  have  been  elected  governor  But  Deukmejian 
didn't  like  him,  and  didn't  want  him  in,  and  ran 
against  him  in  1982  in  the  primary  and  defeated 
him  And  then,  you  know,  he  was  interested  in 
being  governor  Deukmejian ' s  interests  were 
certainly  m  the  law  enforcement  area  And  he 
wanted  to  appoint  different  kinds  of  judges  That 
was  his  real  interest  And  the  thing  that  he 
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really  was  concerned  with  was  who  was  going  to 
serve  as  judges  He  clearly  wanted  to  change  law 
enforcement  m  California 

SENEY  You  know,  m  working  on  this  project,  interviewing 
others  who  were  m  the  legislature,  served  with 
George  Deukmejian  m  the  legislature,  m  response 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  looked  as 
though  he  was  someone  who  was  going  to  be  governor, 
all  of  them  said  no  Others  were  ready  Unruh 
clearly  had  ambitions 

QUINN  Yes  He  looked  like  somebody  who  wanted  to  be 
attorney  general,  who  was  interested  in  that 
Deukmejian  was  interested  very  much  in  courts  and 
in  law  enforcement,  which  is  why  he  got  lots  of 
prisons,  which  is  why  he  was  very,  very  clear  on 
the  kinds  of  people  he  appointed  as  judges  I  mean 
they  were  almost  all  public  lawyers  who  had  a 
prosecutorial  background  And  he  loaded  the  court 
with  people  that  came  out  of  the  D  A  s'  offices  and 
out  of  the  attorney  general's  office  And  he  did 
have  an  interest  in  economic  development  He  was 
very  pro  business,  he  would  stop  bad  things  that 
would  be  harmful  to  business  And  he  was  very 
conservative  when  it  came  to  fiscal  policies  I 
mean  he  did  win  his  fiscal  battles  with  the 
legislature  simply  by  saying  no 
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SENEY  It's  hard  to  know,  of  course,  today  a  year  or  so 

after  he's  out  of  office,  but  how  do  you  think  he's 
going  to  be  judged’ 

QUINN  I  think  he  will  be  judged  more  favorably  given  the 
problems  that  have  come  since,  the  fact  that  Wilson 
has  tried  to  be  an  activist  governor  and  he  seems 
to  be  frustrated  in  lots  of  ways  by  the  state ' s 
fiscal  problems  I  don't  know  that  Deukmejian  gets 
blamed  for  the  fiscal  situation 

SENEY  Should  he  be,  do  you  think’ 

QUINN  Well,  he  and  the  legislature  should  share  some 

blame  But  there  is  also  not  much  they  could  do 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
big  national  recession,  and  it  would  last  a  long 
time  It  would  begin  there  at  the  end  of  his  term 
and  hit  just  when  the  new  governor  came  m 

SENEY  Let's  talk  about  the  1990  reapportionment  We're 
still  in  the  midst  of  it  It's  still  not  resolved 
And  given  what  happened  m  1980  it's  hard  to 
understand  when  it  will  be  resolved  What  were  the 
issues  that  are  important  that  we  should  bear  m 
mind  about  1990’ 

QUINN  Well  I  think  the  Democrats  at  this  point  simply 
want  to  keep  what  they  have  There  is  a  great 
feeling  among  the  Democrats  that  somehow  the  state 
is  getting  more  Republican  Now,  it  is  in  terms  of 
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QUINN  registration  In  terms  of  voters,  that  might  not 
necessarily  be  the  case  The  Democrats  do  very 
well  m  statewide  offices,  and  they  won  all  of  the 
statewide  offices  but  two  in  1990  The 
governorship  seems  to  have  been  the  case  of  Wilson 
being  well-known  and  being  a  U  S  senator  Some 
people  thought  that  would  be  a  negative,  but  it 
turned  out  that  the  fact  that  he  already  had  run 
several  times  [statewide]  and  was  pretty  well- 
known,  and  there  was  not  a  very  good  Democratic 
campaign  for  governor 

The  attorney  generalship,  the  Democrats  gave 
it  away  by  nominating  a  weak  candidate  and  fighting 
among  themselves  If  Ira  Reiner  had  not  had  the 
McMartin  PreSchool  case,  he  probably  would  have 
gotten  the  nomination,  and  he  almost  certainly 
would  have  been  elected  attorney  general  The 
Democrats  won  everything  else  And  they  are  pretty 
clearly  m  control  of  the  legislature  Even  in 
marginal  seats  they  run  better  campaigns,  they  can 
probably  hold  more  of  the  marginal  seats  than  the 
Republicans  That's  what  the  Democrats  want 

What  the  Republicans  truly  wanted  was  to  undo 
the  gerrymander  of  the  eighties  They  wanted  to 
start  out  even  with  the  Democrats,  giving 
themselves  additional  seats  They  weren't  at  all 
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willing  to  settle  for  what  they  have  now  The 
Democrats  would  have  given  them  what  they  have  now, 
and  would  have  given  them  a  pretty  good  opportunity 
with  the  new  districts  in  exchange  for  the 
Republicans  going  along  with  the  legislative 
reapportionment 

SENEY  We  should  stop,  I  suppose,  here  to  say  that  the 

Republican  party  was  certainly  taking  this  matter 
seriously 
QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  Given  what  has  gone  on  in  the  gubernatorial 

election,  that  is,  that  really  all  of  the  potential 
rivals  to  the  then  Senator  Wilson  were  really 
frozen  out  Would  that  be  a  fair  statement7 
QUINN  Well,  there  weren't  that  many  rivals,  though 
There  were  no  candidates  to  run  for  governor 
SENEY  I  guess  I  mean  Peter  Ubberoth 

QUINN  Well,  he  never  really  showed  any  interest  in 

running  They  said  he  wanted  to  run  I  don't 
think  they  ever  approached  him  I  don't  think  he 
was  ever  really  a  credible  candidate 
SENEY  Chief  of  Police  [Daryl]  Gates  m  Los  Angeles7 
QUINN  I  don't  think  he  was  ever  a  really  credible 
candidate 

SENEY  They  both  made  noises  though 

QUINN  Well,  Gates  made  a  few  Nobody  really  ever  paid 
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much  attention  to  him  Uberroth,  people  made 
noises  for  him  He  never  did  There  really  wasn't 
any  candidate 

SENEY  Am  I  wrong  m  thinking  that  the  Republican  fund¬ 
raising  is  centralized  and  not  centralized,  that  if 
certain  people,  and  I'm  not  sure  how  many  would  be 
involved  or  who  they  are,  decide  that  Pete  Wilson 
is  going  to  be  the  candidate,  that  that's  pretty 
much  where  the  money  will  flow^ 

QUINN  Yes,  that  seems  to  have  been  kind  of  a  general 

consensus  that  if  he  will  run,  he'll  win  because 
nobody  else  will  run  And  Wilson  was  pretty  much 
the  odds-on  favorite  He  was  the  only  one  who  had 
a  credible  chance  to  win  Nobody  else  was  likely 
to  win 

SENEY  Well,  I'm  not  in  a  position  to  list  the  individuals 
who  might  be  capable  of  making  this  decision,  I 
suspect  that  you  might 

QUINN  Well,  I  think  some  of  it  is  the  former  governor, 
Deukmejian  and  his  people  came  to  that  conclusion 
I  don't  know  It's  centralized,  yes,  but  Wilson, 
himself,  had  a  lot  of  resources,  a  lot  of  the  same 
people  The  conservatives  who  seem  to  be  so 
unhappy  with  Wilson  now  had  nobody  to  run  They 
were  very  much  aware  of  the  reapportionment  issue 
Having  a  Republican  governor  was  the  most  important 
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thing  the  Republicans  could  put  forward,  and 
there's  another  initiative1  that  didn't  pass  m 
1990  to  try  to  put  some  guidelines  on  the 
reapportionment  process  The  only  thing  that  they 
had  was  try  to  get  a  governor  elected 

SENEY  I  guess  what  I  meant,  if  we  went  back  to  Mr 

Reagan's  era,  there  would  be  a  number  of  names  that 
would  come  up,  Holmes  Tuttle,  Mr  Salvatore,  whose 
first  name  I  don't 

QUINN  Henry 

SENEY  Henry  Salvatore,  there  would  be  Justin  Dart, 

William  Francis  Smith  would  be  on  that  list  and 
there  might  be  several  others  There  isn't  that 
kind  of  list  now9 

QUINN  No  There  is  none  now,  not  by  any  manner  of  means 
You  have  now  large  numbers  of  volunteer  groups  that 
largely  dominate  the  central  committees 
ideological  groups  As  with  the  Democrats  there 
are  lots  of  special  interests  that  find  their  way 
into  Republican  activities  There  are  no  real 
central  fund-raisers  People  have  kind  of  come  and 
gone 

SENEY  Walter  [J  ]  Karabian's  name,  is  that  a  name  I 
should  think  of  here*9 

Propositions  118  and  119  (June  1990) 
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QUINN  No,  he's  a  former  Democratic  assemblyman 

SENEY  Who  am  I  thinking  of  who  is  of  Armenian  extraction 

and 

QUINN  [Karl]  Samuelian,  maybe7 

SENEY  Samuelian,  yes 

QUINN  Well,  he  was  more  of  a  Deukmejian  guy  You  had  the 
fact  that  the  Deukmejian  financial  supporters  all 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Wilson  was  the  only  one 
that  made  any  sense  Wilson  had  his  own  financial 
supporters,  San  Diego  people  that  would  promote  him 
as  long  as  he  wanted  to  run  for  it  The  Republican 
party  organization  and  its  fund  raising  apparatus 
are  two  different  things 

SENEY  Let  me  put  the  question  another  way  If  I'm 

running  for  governor  of  California  as  a  Republican, 
who  would  I  want  as  my  finance  chairman7 
QUINN  Well,  that's  kind  of  out  of  my  league  You  would 
want  somebody  that  could  raise  money 
SENEY  OK  Fair  enough  I  accept  what  you  say  I  know 

you  are  not  trying  to  keep  anything  from  me  I  was 
just  wondering  if  I  am  asking  the  right  question 
here7 

QUINN  I  don't  know  much  about  how  Wilson  was  funded  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  funding  of  that  My 
observation  would  be  that  while  it  is  centralized, 
it's  more  a  personality  matter  You  had 
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Deukme^ ian 1 s  people  deciding  that  Wilson  was  the 
only  credible  candidate  You  had  Wilson  wanting  to 
run,  having  his  own  financial  resources  You  had  a 
consensus  among  Republican  money  people  that  the 
only  way  that  they  were  going  to  hold  the 
governorship  was  if  Wilson  got  elected  There  was 
general  consensus  There  was  no  real  dissension 
out  there  There  was  no  other  credible  candidate 
[End  Tape  8,  Side  B] 
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[Session  7,  October  29,  1991] 

[Begin  Tape  9,  Side  A] 

SENEY  We  were  talking  last  time  about  the  1990 

gubernatorial  election  and  the  perception  on  the 
Republicans'  part  reapportionment  was  really 
important,  that  is,  they  wanted  very  badly  to  win 
that  election,  which  they  did  Not  by  a  large 
margin,  but  they  won  it  m  any  case  What  happened 
in  that  election  in  terms  of  partisan  makeup  of  the 
two  houses9  How  did  the  Republicans  do  in  the 
assembly  and  in  the  senate9 

QUINN  Actually  they  didn't  do  particularly  well  It  was 
not  a  particularly  good  year  The  recession  was 
already  in  place  What  I  was  surprised  about  was 
that  California  has  switched  every  eight  years 
between  Democrats  and  Republicans  for  about  three 
decades  and  it  was  the  Democrats'  turn,  and  I 
thought  they  ran  a  rather  inept  effort 

SENEY  With  the  governorship9 

QUINN  With  the  governorship  Yes  They  managed  to 

lose  the  attorney  general's  race,  I  think,  more  on 
a  fluke  than  anything  else  Although  the 
nomination  of  Arlo  Smith,  the  weaker  of  the  two 
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candidates,  had  too  many  candidates  out  of  San 
Francisco  and  he  barely  lost  The  Democrats  won 
the  other  positions  fairly  handily  I  was  kind  of 
surprised  that  the  Democrats  didn't  do  better  at 
the  gubernatorial  level,  that  they  didn't  have  more 
of  a  focused  effort  [Dianne]  Feinstem  turned  out 
to  be  not  that  strong  a  candidate,  and  was  behind 
Wilson  all  the  time  and  never  seemed  able  to  catch 
up  with  him 

SENEY  Did  this  surprise  you^ 

QUINN  Yes,  it  did,  because  the  Republicans  certainly 
viewed  the  main  issue  of  the  1990  election  as 
having  some  control  over  the  reapportionment 
process  The  Democrats  seemed  to  take  the  view 
that  somehow  it  would  all  work  out  for  them  m  the 
end  I  don't  think  they  focused  on  it  as  much  as 
one  would  have  expected,  and  that's  part  of  the 
reason  why  they  have  this  current  controversy  with 
the  reapportionment  in  the  hands  of  the  court 
Frankly,  the  Democrats  haven't  done  very  much  of  a 
job  to  protect  themselves  from  the  thing  going  to 
the  court  They  did  not  seem  to  have  a  very  good 
strategy  m  1991  unlike  past  years,  and  they  did  to 
some  degree  allow  a  Republican  to  become  governor 
He  has  acted  as  they  might  have  expected  him  to  do 
which  is  to  block  any  partisan  effort  on  their 
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part,  and  he  has  been  a  very  activist  governor, 
more  active  m  reapportionment  than  any  governor 
has  before 

SENEY  How  do  you  mean  that7 

QUINN  Well,  he  came  up  with  his  own  commission  and  his 
own  plan  I  don't,  frankly,  think  it  was  done 
particularly  well  The  plan  seems  to  be  lacking  in 
meeting  the  voting  rights  act  and  was  immediately 
condemned  as  a  Republican  gerrymander,  as  against 
Democratic  gerrymanders  I  don't  think  that  it 
worked  out  as  they  had  hoped  it  would,  but  they  do 
have  the  issue  before  the  courts  now  and  no  one 
quite  knows  what  the  court  masters  or  the  court 
itself  will  end  up  doing 

SENEY  Since  we  talked  last,  which  has  been  a  couple  of 
weeks,  this  plan  has  now  become  public  Governor 
Wilson  resisted  making  it  public  for  some  period  of 
time,  and  that  got  him  some  criticism  from  the 
legislative  Democrats  From  your  point  of  view  as 
someone  who  knows  these  plans  Maybe  I 

should  ask  you  first  if  you  have  had  a  chance  to 
look  at  them7 

QUINN  No,  I  have  not,  but  I  know  basically  what  it  is 

SENEY  And  is  there  some  merit  to  the  accusation  that  this 
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is  a  kind  of  Republican  gerrymander,  do  you  think7 
I  don't  know  about  that  There  certainly  is  the 
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accusation  that  it  doesn't  have  very  many  voting 
rights  acts  districts  That's  because  the  people 
that  did  it  were  mostly  out  of  state,  and  they  were 
not  that  familiar  with  the  nuances  of  California 
politics 

You  know,  I  think  we  said  last  time  that  it  appears 
as  though  the  court  would  really  prefer  for  the 
legislature  to  handle  this 
Yes,  that's  always  been  the  case 

But  it's  pretty  clear  the  legislature  is  not  ever 
going  to 

Well,  who  knows?  I  mean  there  are  lots  of  rumors 
around  about  people  having  meetings  and 
discussions  I  don't  think  the  Republicans 
particularly  like  the  persons  that  the  courts  have 
hired  as  their  staff,  as  the  masters  staff,  because 
they  are  Democrats  And  the  Democrats  don't 
particularly  like  the  make-up  of  the  court,  having 
seen  with  Proposition  1401  that  it's  not  the 
liberal  court  or  the  Democratic  court  of  the  past 
So  that  uncertainty  may  lead  to  people  coming 
together 

Well,  this  will  require  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature,  will  it  not? 
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QUINN  Actually,  I  think  they  can  bring  themselves  back 
here  only  m  recess 

SENEY  My  impression  was  that  there  was  some  call,  the 

news  was  just  today,  for  a  special  session  on  the 
Oakland  fire  tragedy  which  just  occurred  since  we 
talked,  so  I've  been  under  the  impression  that  the 
government  would  require  special  sessions  to  deal 
with  this 

QUINN  I  don't  know  I  don't  believe  so  I  think  they 
could  bring  themselves  back  But  I'm  not  that 
familiar  with  how  the  legislative  rules  work  right 
now,  but  I  understand  being  m  recess  they  can 
recall  themselves 

SENEY  I  bring  that  up  only  because  the  special  session 

would  require  the  governor  then  to  put  that  on  the 
call 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  How  did  the  Republicans  do  m  the  assembly  and 
senate  races  in  19 9 l’ 

QUINN  I'm  trying  to  remember  They  lost  at  least  one 
seat,  but  I  don't  know  where  I  think  they  lost 
one  seat  in  the  state  senate  They  lost  a  net  of 
two  or  three  seats  in  the  assembly,  so  they  were 
down  from  their  prior  numbers  So  there  were 
fewer,  as  I  say,  1990  was  not  a  particularly  good 
election  from  the  Republican  perspective 
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SENEY  Yes  That  puts  them  into  a  kind  of  defensive 

position  then  in  the  legislature  around 
reapportionment 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  You  want  to  go  m  on  a  roll 

QUINN  Yes  That's  right 

SENEY  And  they  did  not  Milton  Marks,  former  Republican, 
some  Republicans  say  "always  a  Democrat  "  but  now 
formally  a  Democrat  in  the  senate,  was  the  chairman 
there 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  And  [Assemblyman]  Peter  [R  ]  Chacon  was  the 

assembly  Democrat  m  charge  of  reapportionment 
How  did  they  do9 

QUINN  I  cannot  say  because  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
they  did  other  than  what's  been  m  the  papers  I 
suspect  that  the  staffs  m  both  cases  did  most  of 
the  work  because  the  work  is  generally  done  by 
staff 

SENEY  Now  this  is  the  first  reapportionment  in  twenty 

years  that  you  have  not  been  involved  with 

QUINN  That's  right 

SENEY  You  were  involved  m  1970  and  1980  and  you  didn't 
get  any  kinds  of  calls,  did  you^ 

Well,  I've  been  working  for  a  company  that  is  non¬ 
partisan  and  I  think  there  was  a  feeling  on  both 
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sides  that  they  wanted  new,  different  people  than 
had  done  it  in  the  past  I  know  some  of  the  other 
people  that  worked  on  the  Democratic  side  m  1981 
are  not  back  m  this  time  Others  like  myself  who 
worked  on  the  Republican  side  aren't  doing  anything 
this  year  either 

SENEY  I'd  like  to  remind  you  of  a  comment  you  made  to  me 
when  we  were  not  tape  recording  You  said  that  you 
thought  maybe  they  didn't  call  because  they  didn't 
want  to  hear  "no" 

QUINN  Well,  that's  right  To  some  degree  on  the 

Republican  side  there  was  a  feeling  that  with  the 
governor,  things  would  be  different  and  he  could  be 
more  involved  and  this  would  somehow  make  the 
process  better  I  don ' t  know  whether  that ' s  true 
or  not  because  we  don't  know  what  the  final  plan  is 
going  to  be  However  it  has  gone  in  many  ways 
much  as  it  went  m  the  1970s  We  had  in  the  1980s 
and  1990s  sort  of  truncated  the  two-year  process  in 
the  1970s  You  have  three  retired  judges  who  know 
very  little  about  this  subject,  and  they've  hired 
exactly  the  same  staff  that  did  the  work  twenty 
years  ago 

And  is  it  somewhat  similar  in  another  fashion,  that 
is,  you  have,  of  course,  Republicans  m  control  of 
the  governorship  Democrats  control  the 
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legislature  The  Democrats  trying  to  put  together 
enough  votes  among  the  Republicans  to  get  a  plan 
They  actually  succeeded  m  1970,  and  there  were 
some  Republicans  suggesting  to  Governor  Reagan  that 
he  should  sign  it 
The  second  plan,  that's  correct 
And  this  year  Willie  Brown,  the  speaker  of  the 
assembly,  was  trying  mightily  to  peel  off  enough 
Republicans  to  have  the  votes  to  override 
I  really  wonder  how  much  they  did  that  They  seem 
to  have  mishandled  the  Republicans  rather  poorly 
this  year 

That's  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you 

And  I  don't  think  they  ever  really  had  any  kind  of 
pressure  on  them  to  override  Even  though  Wilson 
is  not  very  popular  with  a  lot  of  conservative 
Republicans,  still  getting  an  override  of  the 
governor's  veto  on  reapportionment  is  just  really 
tough 

Isn't  that  true  in  a  broader  sense  m  California,  I 
mean,  California  is  a  state  m  which  veto  overrides 
are  very,  very  rare 

That's  right  That's  because  the  legislature  is  so 
partisan  these  days  And  the  Republicans  realize 
that  the  only  power  they  as  legislators  have  comes 
from  having  their  own  governor  And  that  requires 
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lobbyists  to  deal  with  them  That  requires  the 
Democrats  who  want  to  get  bills  signed  to  deal  with 
them,  and  so  why  undercut  yourself  There* s 
absolutely  no  reason  for  Republicans  in  any  thing 
except  the  most  unusual  circumstances  to  vote  to 
override  When  I  worked  m  the  legislature,  there 
would  be  unpopular  vetoes  And  for  a  while  the 
Democrats  thought  they  were  very  clever  in  bringing 
the  vetoes  up  to  make  Republicans  vote  to  sustain 
Deukmejian,  vetoing  the  school  children,  poor 
people  I  know  in  one  case  there  was  a  matter 
about  rehabilitation  centers  that  affected  lots  of 
members  *  districts  What  the  Republicans  did  is 
anybody  who  felt  a  political  need  to  vote  for  an 
override  or  was  in  political  trouble  always  voted 
for  it  But  they  never  came  up  with  enough  votes 
to  actually  override  it  They  would  always  put  up 
three  or  four  votes  that  would  get  people  off  the 
hook  It  always  took  seven  or  eight,  and  there  was 
never  anywhere  near  seven  or  eight  The  Democrats 
finally  figured  out  what  was  happening  What  was 
happening  was  the  Republicans  were  inoculating 
themselves  against  the  very  political  points  the 
Democrats  were  making,  while  at  the  same  time  not 
m  any  way  endangering  the  governor  *  s  veto 
On  this  point,  am  I  right  in  understanding  that 
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when  Deukemjian  was  elected  governor,  the  assembly 
and  senate  Republicans  agreed  that  they  would  never 
vote  for  an  override7 

That  was  pretty  much  true  Yes  I  don't  think  it 
was  ever  that  they  sat  down  and  had  a  formal 
agreement,  but  they  said  to  themselves,  "There's 
just  absolutely  no  reason  that  we  would  ever 
override  his  veto  " 

And  the  governor  knew  that  as  well7 

Yes  The  senate  did  override  him  a  couple  of  times 
because  the  senate  Republican  numbers  were  very 
low,  but  not  m  the  assembly  The  situation  could 
have  come  about  where  they  would  have  overridden 
him  on  something,  but  it  just  never  came  up  I 
mean  there  was  never  a  bill  that  assembly 
Republicans  wanted  bad  enough  that  enough  of  them 
wanted  it  that  they  would  have  overridden  him 
Back  to  the  1990  plan,  1991,  I  guess, 
reapportionment  plan,  what  is  your  opinion  from 
your  partisan  and  professional  point  of  view  of  the 
congressional,  the  senate  and  the  assembly  plans  as 
they  were  passed7 

Well,  there  were  several  versions  of  them  passed 
The  congressional  plans,  one  of  them  I  thought  was 
relatively  generous  in  giving  the  Republicans  the 
additional  seats  The  problem  with  congress  has 
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been  the  Democrats  want  to  hold  on  to  what  they 
have  The  Republicans  think  a  lot  of  those  seats 
were  taken  unfairly  ten  years  ago  They  tend  not 
to  be  satisfied  There's  also  a  problem  with  the 
new  seats,  that  there  are  several  strong  Democrats 
who  would  end  up  getting  elected  m  some  of  the  new 
seats  So  the  only  way  the  Republicans  can  feel 
like  they  get  back  what  they  lost  is  to  take  back 
some  of  the  old  seats,  but  the  Democrats  don't  want 
to  give  up  existing  incumbents 
SENEY  I  want  to  ask  another  question  We  have  a  wild 

card,  the  congressional  reapportionment  this  year, 
that's  Proposition  140,  which  you  already  have 
alluded  to,  which  now,  as  we  know,  is 
unconstitutional  according  to  the  California  State 
Supreme  Court,  and  that  limits  legislators  to  three 
terms  m  the  assembly  and  two  m  the  senate  Has 
this  not  made  some  of  these  assembly  and  senate 
members  anxious  about  congressional  seats9 
QUINN  It's  sort  of  interesting  to  me  that  I  had  assumed 
that  the  legislators  would  actually  draw  the 
congressional  plans  Instead,  as  has  always  been 
in  the  past,  the  congressmen  did  so  The  three 
congressional  plans  that  were  passed  were  to  my 
understanding  largely  drawn  by  the  Bermans  and 
Fazio,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  Republican 
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congressmen  I  was  surprised  at  that  I  had 
thought  that  the  legislature  would  take  over  and 
tell  them  to  stay  m  Washington  and  draw  it  the  way 
they  wanted  Had  that  happened  I  think  there  would 
have  been  more  likelihood  of  a  bi-partisan  deal 
here  because  then  the  legislative  Democrats  would 
have  been  able  to  give  the  Republicans  specific 
congressional  seats  they  specifically  wanted 

SENEY  Because  there  are  seven  new  seats,  am  I  right,  this 
year9 

QUINN  Yes  But  in  fact  they  let  the  congressmen  as  in 
the  past  do  the  dealing  There  was  no  reason  for 
any  Republican  m  the  assembly  to  vote  for  the 
congressional  bill  There  wasn't  anything  for  any 
of  them  m  there 

SENEY  Can  you  offer  any  explanation  as  to  why9 

QUINN  I  think,  again,  it  is  the  lack  of  leadership  m 

this  area  of  the  assembly  Democrats  I  think  that 
as  in  the  past,  at  least  this  time,  they  let  the 
situation  go  They  should  have  been  much  more 
sophisticated  m  the  political  maneuvering  Had 
they  done  so,  they  would  have  really  had  some 
Republicans  ready  to  override  or  to  force  a  deal 
And  they  never  got  to  that  That ' s  why  they  were 
never  close  to  any  kind  of  override,  never  close  to 
any  kind  of  a  real  deal 
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SENEY  Are  you  suggesting  that  this  was  a  lack  of 

leadership  specifically  on  Willie  Brown’s  part7 
QUINN  Yes  I  think  that  the  assembly  Democrats  m  so 

many  areas  just  don't  show  any  leadership  and  this 
is  one  And  even  in  one  that  was  in  their  own 
interest,  because  it  should  have  been  possible  for 
them  to  have  drawn  exactly  the  kind  of  a 
congressional  plan  that  would  have  really  appealed 
to  the  assembly  Republicans 

SENEY  Let  me  suggest  an  explanation  to  you  Is  this 
because,  as  some  suggest,  Willie  Brown  is  so 
interested  in  his  own  survival  as  speaker7 
QUINN  I  think  possibly  that  I  think  also  that  he  just 
really  doesn't  like  this  issue  The  other 
Democrats  seem  to  be  incapable  of  exerting  any 
leadership  m  that  caucus  The  assembly 
Republicans  are  very  badly  divided  The 
Republicans  are  divided  from  the  governor,  what  I 
heard  from  Republican  staff  people  was  that  the 
[legislative]  Republicans  never  were  consulted  on 
anything  And  as  a  consequence,  it  all  came  as 
kind  of  a  surprise  to  them,  and  they  just  didn't 
really  like  what  the  Democrats  came  up  with  They 
felt  like  they  had  never  been  a  party  to  it 
SENEY  This  is  the  assembly7 

Yes  Unlike  the  senate,  m  the  case  of  the  senate 
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both  parties  worked  together  with  the  plan  they 
came  up  with  which  they  all  liked 
SENEY  And  that  was  a  bi-partisan  plan7 

QUINN  Oh,  yes  It  certainly  is  a  bi-partisan  plan  It 

was  very  good  for  the  Democrats,  too,  because  it 
safens  up  a  lot  of  the  marginal  Democratic 
districts  while  at  the  same  time  it  gives  the 
Republicans  a  couple  more  safe  seats 
SENEY  Before  we  get  much  further  along,  I  want  to  go  back 
to  the  congressional  business,  because  the 
Republican  members  of  the  California  congressional 
delegation  designated  freshman  member  John 
Doolittle  to  act  as  their  person  on  this 
QUINN  Not  all  of  them  There  was  quite  a  bit  of  division 
about  that 

SENEY  Tell  me  about  that 

QUINN  I  guess  this  is  all  second-hand,  but  I  understand 
that  there's  a  big  split  in  that  delegation,  and 
some  of  the  older,  more  senior  members  didn't 
really  want  him  doing  the  reapportionment  He  got 
out  here  and  started,  they  thought,  making  deals 
that  would  favor  the  more  conservative  Republican 
candidates  And  the  governor  would  not  deal  with 
him,  didn't  like  him  And  I  gather  that  there  is 
still  a  lot  of  division  now  I  don't  know  who  is 
dealing  for  the  congressional  Republicans  now 
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SENEY  He  seems  to  be  a  controversial  personality,  a 

politician  who  rises  higher  and  higher  There's  an 
interesting,  I  think,  biography  there  for  someone 
at  some  point  He's  a  most  interesting  character 
in  that  regard  Would  it  surprise  you  that  he 
turned  out  to  be  the  contentious  official  point 
man7 

QUINN  Well,  he  was  interested  m  it  and  he  spends  the 
time  on  it  This  is  very  time-consuming 
[Representative  William  M  ]  Bill  Thomas  spent  a  lot 
of  time  on  it,  He  made  a  lot  of  people  mad  and 
Doolittle  seems  to  have  done  the  same  thing  It's 
not  really  surprising  since  he's  new  and  wants  to 
do  things 

SENEY  All  right,  let's  go  to  the  assembly  plan,  because 

that's  the  one  the  Republicans  felt  they  didn't  get 
much  out  of  Why  did  they  feel  that  way7 

QUINN  Well,  there  were  three  different  assembly  plans 
The  areas  losing  population  are  L  A  County  and 
central  L  A  County  and  the  Bay  Area,  which  are 
Democratic  And  they  simply  wanted  the  Democrats 
to  take  the  population  losses  and  collapse  their 
seats  And  the  Democrats  had  not  quite  brought 
themselves  to  the  need  to  do  that  with  a  number  of 
seats  I  think  they  were  willing  to  collapse  Tom 
Hayden  because  nobody  likes  him  They  just  could 
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not  come  up  with  another  one  to  collapse,  but  it 
probably  will  be  necessary  to  collapse  at  least  one 
more  Democrat  some  place 

SENEY  This  is  kind  of  a  replay  of  1980  then,  isn't  it7 

QUINN  Well,  m  reverse,  yes  it  is,  the  refusal  to 

collapse  those  seats  in  areas  of  declining 
population  It  means  the  big  areas  will  have  to 
lose  a  full  assembly  district  It's  almost  nothing 
but  Democrats  there,  so  certainly  it  has  to  be  a 
Democrat  And  they  seem  to  have  some  trouble 
coming  up  with  a  plan  that  accomplishes  that 
SENEY  I  take  it  you  feel  it  wasn't  very  well  handled  on 
the  assembly  side 
QUINN  No  It  was  not 

SENEY  [Assemblyman  Peter  R  ]  Chacon,  do  you  have  any 
feeling  about  the  way  he  handled  it^ 

QUINN  Chacon,  I  don't  think  had  anything  to  do  with  it 
I  really  don't  think  he  had  anything  at  all  to  do 
with  it  It  was  done  by  the  staff,  by  Willie 
Brown's  staff,  by  some  of  the  leadership  I'm  not 
even  sure  who,  but  I  don't  think  m  this  case  that 
the  chairman  had  anything  really  to  do  with  the 
plan  Unlike  the  past  years  where  the  chairmen 
have  been  very  much  involved,  very  active,  and 
helped  put  the  deals  together 

I  understand  Chacon  may  be  retiring  m  this  soon 
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QUINN  Could  be 

SENEY  I  want  to  ask  you  about  two  other  things  that  are 
important  here  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  Rose 
Institute  which  has  been  a  player  here  for  some 
time  Were  they  a  part  of  this,  too,  now7 

QUINN  No,  they  stayed  pretty  much  out  of  it  They  are 
now  doing  different  things  They  got  burned  by 
appearing  to  be  partisan  last  time,  or  being 
associated  with  the  Republicans  last  time  Nobody 
has  purchased  any  of  their  data  Their  systems  are 
not  used  here  They  are  off  doing  different 
things  They  more  sell  data  now  They  do  some 
city  and  county  reapportionment,  mostly  out  of 
state  They  did  a  little  bit  of  analysis,  but 
that's  about  all 

SENEY  Was  this  a  disappointment  to  them7 

QUINN  Somewhat  I  think  they  intended  to  perhaps  do  the 
same  kind  of  public  education  campaign  they  did 
last  time  when  they  held  several  conferences,  but 
they  found  that  for  the  most  part  the  media  was 
less  interested  in  this  issue  this  year  than  they 
had  been  in  the  past 

SENEY  I  know  because  you  told  me  that  you  get  frequent 
inquiries  from  the  media 

QUINN  Yes  Mostly  historical 

SENEY  Tell  me  about  those 
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QUINN  Oh,  they  are  interested  m  knowing  how  the  process 
had  worked  m  1973  And  I  got  a  couple  of  calls, 
just  wanting  to  go  back  over  how  the  masters  had 
done  it  all  There  was  kind  of  an  interest  m 
that 

SENEY  And  you  had  contributed  some  of  your  own  views  and 
analyses  to  the  media9 

QUINN  I  just  did  one  article  m  the  Sacramento  Bee,  and 
that's  all 

SENEY  This  was  1991  reapportionment  plan 

QUINN  That's  right 

SENEY  What  do  you  think  is  the  prospect  of  another 
commission  battle  forming  up9  Have  you  heard 
anything  about  that9 

QUINN  No  I  don't  think  anybody  is  really  much 

interested  in  that  any  more  The  public  has  turned 
it  down  several  times  Frankly,  what  has  been 
interesting  about  this  battle,  there's  been  very 
little  intensity  other  than  individual  members' 
concerns  And  there  is  not  much  interest  m  reform 
any  more  There  is  much  more  interest  in  what 
happens  to  the  legislature  as  a  result  of 
Proposition  140 

SENEY  Let's  talk  about  that  a  little  bit  because  the 
legislature  is  under  fire,  from  what  I  hear 


QUINN  Right 
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SENEY  Maybe  we  can  do  this  m  the  context  of  an 

initiative  that  you  had  a  hand  in  m  the  1980s  and 
that  was  Proposition  24,  m  the  1984  election 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  Why  don't  we  start  with  that7  I  think  this  makes 
sense  to  talk  about  the  health  of  the  legislature, 
both  as  an  institution  and  how  it's  perceived  by 
the  public  at  large  I  don't  want  to  talk  quite 
yet  about  the  various  leadership  problems  and  the 
potentialities  of  the  Republican  caucus,  but  just 
about  Proposition  24  What  was  the  genesis  of 
that7 

QUINN  The  genesis  of  that  was,  after  the  1981 

reapportionment  there  was  so  much  bitterness 
around  The  speaker  [Willie  Brown] ,  who  had  then 
forty-eight  seats,  I  guess,  stripped  the 
Republicans  of  their  ability  to  appoint  committee 
members,  harassed  their  staff,  as  he's  doing  now, 
and  m  general  made  life  miserable  for  them  The 
Republicans,  therefore,  decided  to  launch  an 
initiative  to  try  to  take  some  of  that  power  back 
They  found  that  Paul  Gann  was  very  interested  m 
cutting  the  size  of  the  legislature's  budget  and  m 
other  kinds  of  basic  reforms  And  there  were  a 
number  of  reforms  m  Proposition  140  dealing  with 
the  rules  that  had  they  been  enacted  in  Proposition 
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all  the  way  back  to  my  earliest  days  and  it  was 
much  smaller,  its  coterie  of  campaign  people  who 
worked  on  the  staff  during  the  off  year  and  then 
went  off  and  did  campaigns  From  the  time  they 
started  the  actual  partisan  staff  you  had  that,  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  caucus  staffs,  but  it's 
just  gotten  much  worse  Now  what  you  have  is  all 
these  select  committees  and  then  all  of  these 
people  get  hired  by  the  select  committees  They 
have  secretaries  and  a  couple  of  consultants,  and 
many  of  them  don't  know  anything  about  government 
or  don't  do  anything  Unfortunately  the  really 
good  professional  staff,  as  the  press  certainly  has 
pointed  out — legislative  analysts,  legislative 
counsel,  the  auditor-general — they  have  been  the 
ones  that  have  been  under  attack  m  Proposition  140 
because  they  are  not  the  political  staff,  they're 
not  the  personal  staff 

SENEY  The  law  of  unattended  consequence  [Peter  F  ]  Pete 
Schabarum,  and  I'm  not  sure  what  his  motives  were, 
was  the  person  behind  Prop  140  There  are  many 
people  who  have  questioned  his  motives  as  a  kind  of 
bomb  thrower,  but  he  clearly  wanted  to  get  at  the 
problem  of  political  staff,  and  it  really  does 
because  the  legislature  has  to  reduce  its  budget 
They  end  up  taking  out  the  people  that  you 
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would  not  have  gone  as  far  as  Prop  140  did  We 
didn’t  attack  the  pensions  We  didn't  cut  the 
budget  as  drastically  We  certainly  didn't  have 
any  term  limits  which  really  goes  after  the 
speaker's  power  That  they  should  have  probably, 
there  would  have  been  no  Prop  140  today  if  that  had 
been  passed  at  the  time  [and  been  held 
constitutional] 

One  of  the  things  that  140  isn't,  and  one  thing 
that  you  tried  to  get  at  m  24,  and  that's  the  size 
of  the  legislative  budget,  which  has  grown  I  can't 
remember  the  numbers  off  hand,  but  it's  been  a 
tremendous  amount  of  growth 

Yes 

I  think  under  Willie  Brown's  leadership 

That ' s  right 

Let  me  suggest  something  to  you  here,  and  going 
back  to  the  question  of  Willie  Brown's 
preoccupation  with  his  own  survival,  am  I  right  m 
thinking  that  these  augmentations  to  staff  are  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  speaker  rewards  his 
friends  by  giving  them  extra  staff9 
Absolutely,  and  that's  as  Dan  Walters  for  one,  in 
The  Sacramento  Bee  points  out,  m  many  cases  its 
girlfriends  and  political  hangers-on,  campaign 
people  and  what  have  you  The  staff  always  had, 
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they  had  been  treated 

SENEY  Forgive  me  for  saying  this,  but  it  sounds,  I  don't 
know  that  I  want  to  use  the  word  "petty" ,  but  it 
certainly  sounds  personal 

QUINN  It  was  personal  Yes  This  never  would  have  come 
about  but  for  the  manner  m  which  he  had  conducted 
the  legislature,  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
treating  the  minority  party,  which  had  after  all 
voted  to  make  him  speaker 

SENEY  But  it  sounded  like  he  no  longer  needed  the 
minority  party 

QUINN  That's  right  What  we  were  instructed  to  do 

by  the  leaders  was  to  go  back  over  the  past  several 
years  and  find  everything  that  we  had  proposed  in 
the  way  of  reforms  that  were  power  sharing  and 
essentially  break  down  the  power  of  the  speaker  It 
was  clearly  intended  to  break  down  his  power,  make 
him  much  more  like  the  president  pro  tern  of  the 
senate  who  has  to  share  power  And  that ' s  what  it 
did  Now  [there  was]  a  lot  of  the  opposition  to 
it  The  Sacramento  Bee  was  opposed  There  was  a 
legitimate  argument  that  you  should  have  the  power 
some  place  so  somebody  would  be  accountable  We 
didn't  think  he  was  accountable  to  anybody  In 
fact,  I  think  that  history  will  show  that  that  was 
a  more  modest  reform  than  Proposition  140  We 
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unconstitutional  I  think  that  was,  frankly,  a 
fairly  strong  argument  I  don't  know  why  the 
Republicans  with  their  lawyers  didn’t  look  more 
closely  at  the  constitutional  issues  It  should 
have  been  done  as  a  constitutional  amendment,  not 
as  a  statute 

SENEY  Am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that  you  were  a  key  player 
m  this7 

QUINN  Yes  I  helped  My  staff  drafted  it  I  was 

involved  with  some  of  the  campaign  stuff  and  did 
some  of  the  work  on  it  and  kind  of  explained  it  and 
that 

SENEY  There  is  a  quote,  let  me  see  if  I  can  find  it 

It's  m  the  California  Journal  for  October  1984 
and  it  gets  to  the  question  of  why  this  was  done 
and  this  quotes  a  Republican  And  I  am  not  sure  if 
it's  a  staff  person  or  just  a  member,  but  it  says, 
"We  wanted  to  give  Willie  a  taste  of  his  own 
medicine  We  were  tired  of  being  treated  like 
second-class  citizens  We  wanted  him  to  sweat  for 
a  change  " 

QUINN  Yes  That's  exactly  right,  and  that's  the 

motivation 

SENEY  You're  smiling 

Yes  That's  exactly  what  the  motivation  was  That 
they  were  very  unhappy  with  the  manner  in  which 
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24,  might  well  have  avoided  Proposition  140  For 
instance,  there  was  a  significant  legislative 
budget  cut  and  a  capping  of  expenditure  growth 

30  percent  cut 

Yes  They  capped  the  expenditure  growth 
There  was  more  auditing  There  were  more 
requirements  for  open  books,  that  type  of  thing 
And  on  the  rules,  for  all  this  carrying  on  about 
how  horrible  the  rule  changes  were  to  the  speaker 
in  fact,  they  were  fairly  modest  They  required  a 
lot  of  two-thirds  votes,  which  is  required  under 
the  rules  anyway 

We* re  talking  about  proposition's  procedural  rules7 
Yes,  the  procedural  rules  It  is  also  required 
that  the  minority  party  appoint  minority  members  as 
is  done  m  congress  to  the  committee  And  that  the 
committees  be  balanced  with  equal  percentages,  that 
the  percentage  of  the  minority-majority  party  be 
reflected  on  all  of  the  committees,  which  you  could 
do  And  that  generally  was  done  m  congress  It 
passed  Then  the  Democrats  went  to  court  and  they 
found  the  judge  here  m  town  who  said  that  because 
this  dealt  with  legislative  rules,  the  constitution 
says  the  legislature  shall  set  its  own  rules, 
therefore  the  initiative  which  was  statutory  was 
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mentioned 

QUINN  Well,  what  they  have  done  so  far,  which  is  even 

more  outrageous  in  the  views  of  many,  is  just  give 
big  golden  handshakes  to  so  many  of  their 
consultants  who  have  then  left  and  gone  off  to  big 
lobbying  jobs  with  a  five-month  severance  plan 
Thus  far  Proposition  140  has  not  been  damaging  to 
the  legislature  or  staff  Nobody  has  really  had  to 
be  let  off  They  have  made  all  of  these  threats 
that  they  are  going  to  close  down  legislative 
analysts  auditor-general,  but  they  haven't  yet 
And  they  are  a  rather  small  part  of  the  staff 
This  is  kind  of  like  every  time  you  talk  about 
budget  cutting  in  Washington,  D  C  ,  they  say, 

"Well,  that  means  we  will  have  to  close  off  the 
Washington  Monument  to  the  tourists  "  The  facts 
are  that  they  have  found  enough  money  to  give  a 
whole  lot  of  staffers  a  big  huge  severance  plan, 
and  that  they  still  have  an  awful  lot  of  select 
committees  with  various  hangers-on  as  staff  So 
whatever  its  ultimate  effect  is,  we  haven't  really 
seen  it  yet 

SENEY  The  biggest  effect,  I  suppose,  is  going  to  be  down 
the  road  as  these  legislative  term  limits  come  into 
effect  And  I  am  not  sure  when  the  calculation  on 
those  begins^ 
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QUINN  I  guess  1996  That  will  be  the  first  time  it 
cleans  out  the  assembly  completely 
SENEY  So  m  other  words  they  take  effect  as  of  the  1990 
election  when  they  were  approved*5 
QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  So  everyone  elected  in  that  election  gets  three 
terms  m  the  assembly*5 
QUINN  That ' s  right 

SENEY  And  two  terms  in  the  senate*5 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  What's  your  opinion  on  what  that  may  mean*5 

QUINN  Well,  I  think  if  you  go  back  to  so  much  of  the 

legislature  of  the  past,  good  and  bad,  it  seems  to 
me  you'll  get  more 
[End  Tape  9,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  9  Side  B] 

QUINN  I  think  you  may  get  more  women  and  minorities  I 
have  kind  of  a  theory,  and  I  don't  have  any  reason 
to  know  why,  but  somehow  the  school  boards  and  city 
councils  will  produce  more  of  the  legislators  as 
they  kind  of  did  in  the  past  Most  people  who  are 
on  school  boards  and  city  councils  are  not  there  as 
a  career  It's  something  you  do  in  addition  to 
what  else  you  do  The  legislature  now  will  not  be 
a  career,  it  will  be  a  part-time  30b  and  those  are 
the  kind  of  people,  I  think,  who  will  have  the 
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ability  to  put  together  a  campaign  I  suspect  that 
campaigns  may  become  less  expensive,  less 
contentious,  the  legislature  may  be  less  important 
So,  the  stakes  will  be  not  as  high  as  they  were 
You  will  have  this  rapid  turnover  of  speakers  You 
will  have  a  speaker  every  term,  practically  So 
that  will  get  rid  of  the  Willie  Brown  model, 
anyway  And  I  do  think  with  that  kind  of  turnover, 
there  will  be  a  lot  more  women,  particularly, 
because  if  you  look  at  city  councils  now,  you  find 
that  a  number  of  them,  like  m  Sacramento  here, 
have  majorities  of  women  Boards  of  supervisors, 
there's  a  fairly  high  number  of  women  supervisors 
So  that  is  one  thing  It  will  be  a  more  democratic 
legislature  But  at  the  same  time 

Small  "d"  democratic 

Small  "d" ,  yes  I  mean  more  representative 
of  the  people  Party  balance,  I  don't  think  it  has 
any  effect  one  way  or  the  other  on  that,  but  it 
will  also  be  one  of  more  amateurs 
What  do  you  say  to  those  people  who  suggest  that 
this  is  going  to  alter  the  balance  of  power  in 
favor  of  the  bureaucracy  and  the  lobbyists7 
I  am  sure  that  is  correct  It  would  have  to  be 
because  you  won't  have  long-term  experts,  they'll 
be  there  a  short  time  That  may  be  overstated  for 
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somebody  m  the  senate  You  will  still  have  the 
ability  for  some  of  them  to  move  on  to  the  senate, 
you  will  have  people  who  have  been  around  for  a 
decade  or  so 

SENEY  Generally,  that's  been  the  pattern  of  the  assembly 
members  moving  to  the  senate  Do  you  think  there 
might  be  some  reverse9 

QUINN  I  doubt  that,  but  I  think  what  you'll  see  is  when 

the  senators  have  to  leave  office,  assembly  members 
will  run  for  their  offices 

SENEY  Do  you  think  some  senators  who  will  have  to  leave 
will  then  be  moved  to  run  for  assembly  office9 

QUINN  It's  possible  It  certainly  hasn't  happened 

before,  but  it  is  possible 

SENEY  Conceivably  one  could  combine  these  two  limitations 
into  fourteen  years  in  the  legislature 

QUINN  Yes,  right,  could 

SENEY  Well  it's  an  interesting  business  because  it's 

going  on  elsewhere  as  we  speak  Washington  state 

QUINN  Right,  and  Colorado 

SENEY  Colorado  also  includes  limitations  on  members 

of  congress  There  is  some  question  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  that  There  are  those  who 
suggest  that  this  is  not  reformers  who  are  behind 
this,  but  Republicans,  because  the  legislatures 
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tend  to  be  Democratic  across  the  country  The 
congress,  house  of  representatives,  certainly  is, 
and  that  the  Republicans  may  be  the  ones  who  will 
gain  from  this 

QUINN  I  think  there  could  be  some  truth  to  that  The 
Republicans  are  the  ones  who  have  promoted  it 
What  support  there  was  for  the  Scharbarum 
initiative  was  from  the  Republican  side 
Interestingly,  there  was  a  Democratic  alternative 
that  [Attorney  General]  John  Van  de  Kamp  put  on  the 
ballot  1  That  included  the  term  limits  m  a  more 
modest  form  plus  the  notion  of  public  financing 

SENEY  That  would  allow  members  to  leave  office  and  then 
run  again  after  the  interruption,  didn't  it7 

QUINN  Yes  Public  financing  has  also  been  a  Democratic 
thing,  so  it's  been  something  on  the  liberal  side 
I  think  that  is  because  down  deep  inside  most 
Democrats  don't  like  the  economic  interests  They 
tend  to  associate  a  lot  of  them  with  the  various 
non-economic,  public  interest  groups  which  almost 
all  tend  to  be  liberal  groups  So  there's  always 
been  support  for  that  there  The  term  limit  idea 
has  almost  all  the  support  on  the  Republican  side 
It's  again  a  Republican  basic  distrust  of 
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government,  wanting  to  limit  it,  and,  frankly, 
wanting  to  get  at  the  entrenched  Democrats,  and 
they  can't  figure  any  other  way  to  get  at  [them] 

I  want  to  go  back  and  ask  you  about  something  on 
Prop  24  which  I  should  have  asked  a  minute  ago 
And  that  is,  when  you  said  the  Democrats  found  a 
Superior  Court  judge  to  rule  it  unconstitutional, 
they  initially,  after  the  election,  took  it 
straight  to  the  Supreme  Court 

Yes  The  Supreme  Court  just  wouldn't  hear  it 
at  the  time  I  think  there  was  some  feeling  that 
the  Supreme  Court  under  Rose  Bird  was  a  little  bit 
embarrassed  for  having  been  upholding  the 
reapportionment  plans,  and  the  court  made  to  do  the 
Democrats'  dirty  work,  and  then  the  Democrats 
laughing  about  how  well  they  manipulated  the  court 
And  the  court  didn’t  feel  like  getting  into  this 
As  it  turned  out,  this  is  not  an  issue  that  that 
court  ever  had  to  deal  with  because  it  got  dealt 
with  at  a  different  level 

Did  you  not  appeal  this  decision  by  the  Superior 
Court  judge7 

Yes,  it  got  appealed  and  it  got  upheld 
At  the  Circuit  Court  level 

Right  Oh,  yes,  at  the  appellate  level  It  was  by 
a  Republican  appeals  court,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
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the  Superior  Court  decision  was  probably  right  m 
the  long  run  I  figured  it  was  not  happy  with  it 
at  the  time,  but  it  seems  that  there  was  a  serious 
constitutional  problem  with  going  with  an 
initiative  statute  rather  than  a  constitutional 
amendment 

SENEY  You  had  no  part  of  the  decision,  I  take  it,  m 
which  way  to  go 

QUINN  No  The  lawyers  did  that  I  didn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  that 

SENEY,  That  was  a  serious  mis3udgment,  I  guess  you  feel 

QUINN  Uh  huh  It  was  also  a  serious  misjudgment  in  the 
long  run  for  the  Democrats  not  to  have  somehow 
agreed  with  Proposition  24,  that  is,  done  what  it 
said,  and  maybe  worked  out  a  deal  to  modify  some  of 
the  parts  they  maybe  disliked  and  implemented  the 
rest  of  it  There  would  probably  not  have  been  a 
term  limits  today 

SENEY  Let  me  suggest  something  to  you,  and  that  is  again 
the  law  of  unintended  consequences  here  I  don't 
know  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  California 
Republican  Hall  of  Fame  some  day,  but  I  want  to 
suggest  to  you  that  there  ought  to  be  a  place 
reserved  for  Willie  Brown  in  there 

QUINN  Well,  he's  been  a  good  target  That's  right 

As  you  say,  the  normal  is  the  back  and  forth,  it's 
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been  eight  years  of  a  Republican  governor,  eight 
years  of  a  Democratic  governor,  and  might  you 
suppose  the  prominence  and  unpopularity  of  Willie 
Brown  have  made  the  election  of  Wilson  somewhat 
easier7 

QUINN  Yes  I  think  it  did  It  kept  the  Republicans 

united  on  that  issue  And  it  turns  out  now  that 
there  is  so  much  dissatisfaction  among  the 
Republicans  with  Wilson  that  had  they  had  to  go 
through  a  normal  election,  without  reapportionment 
being  so  much  at  issue,  he  might  have  had  a  harder 
time  getting  the  nomination  without  an  opponent  and 
getting  elected  that  easy  The  Republicans  really 
stayed  together  over  the  redistrictmg  issue 

SENEY  Is  he  a  one-term  governor,  do  you  think7 

QUINN  I  don't  know  I  think  what  a  lot  of  people  seem  to 

think  that  what  [Republican  campaign  consultant] 

Stu  Spenser  said  is  probably  accurate,  that 
California  is  almost  ungovernable  This  state  has 
got  millions  of  immigrants  coming  in  every  decade, 
with  all  of  our  infrastructure  problems,  our 
economic  problems  and  cost  of  doing  business  and 
everything  else  Government  doesn't  really  seem  to 
able  to  solve  a  lot  of  the  underlying  problems, 
like  how  do  you  keep  the  revenue  flow  going  so  you 
can  pay  for  your  budget7  He  could  get  caught  up  in 
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that  With  one-term  governors  around  the  country, 
you  take  a  look  at  them,  they  are  mostly  cases 
where  the  situation  just  got  out  of  hand  and  the 
governor  couldn’t  do  anything  about  it  They  have 
not  been  a  failure  of  the  governor  to  try,  or 
corruption,  or  incompetence  on  the  governor's  part 
There  was  one  other  thing,  before  we  go  on,  I  want 
to  ask  you  about  Proposition  24  What  is  the 
alliance  between  the  Republicans  and  Paul  Gann,  who 
really  rises  to  prominence  along  with  Howard  Jarvis 
m  the  passage  of  Proposition  13  in  1978^  Then  the 
two  of  them  split  for  reasons  I'm  not  familiar  with 

I'm  not  entirely  either  although  they  didn't 
get  along  and  didn't  like  each  other  particularly 

And  we  have  the  Howard  Jarvis  Taxpayers 
Association  and  then  we  have,  well,  I'm  not  sure 
whether  Howard 

Well,  Paul  Gann’s  was  called  People's 
Advocates 

People's  Advocates  Now  we  have  Paul  Gann's 

Right  and  with  that  they  had  a  fight  among 
themselves  They  had  two  organizations  that  grew 
out  of  People's  Advocates 
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SENEY  One  has  the  name  Paul  Gann 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  And  the  other  is  still  People's  Advocates7 

QUINN  That's  right 

SENEY  Having  endured  some  bickering  among  family  members 

to  leadership7 

QUINN  That ' s  correct 

SENEY  Why  the  alliance7  How  did  that  come  about7 

QUINN  Well,  a  lot  of  the  Republicans  m  the  assembly, 

particularly,  got  elected  with  Proposition  13  and 
had  backed  it  and  therefore  had  relationships  and 
knew  Gann — I  got  to  know  him  as  a  result  of  Prop 
24 — and  knew  Jarvis 

SENEY  Can  you  comment  on  the  two  of  them  from  your 
perspective7 

QUINN  I  never  met  Jarvis,  but  I  found  Gann  interesting 
He  was  really  very  much  the  populist  maverick  I 
mean  he  doesn't  like  the  structure  of  government 
He  didn't  respect  it  He  didn't  have  that  sense 
of,  "Well,  you  know,  the  government  sort  of 
develops  this  way  This  is  how  everything  works  " 
He  just  wasn't  deterred  by  the  fact  that  the 
establishment  wouldn't  like  what  he  did  Right- 
wing  populism  was  something  kind  of  new 
Do  you  have  any  sense  of  what  the  background  of  his 
feeling  was7  How  he  came  to  that7 
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QUINN  No  I  really  didn't  It's  hard  to  say  When  I 
knew  him  he  was  rather  old  and  very  much,  as 
sometimes  is  the  case,  set  in  his  ways  and  didn't 
feel  like  he  had  to  justify  where  he  was  He  just 
simply  did  not  like  the  established,  the  way  the 
government  worked 

SENEY  I  want  to  suggest  something  and  ask  you  to  comment 
on  this  There  are  some  who  say,  I  think,  the 
people  who  come  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  his 
initiatives,  that  it  became  not  so  much  a  crusade 
as  a  kind  of  occupation 
QUINN  Oh,  yes  It  was  an  occupation  Yes 
SENEY  And  the  way  it  earned  a  livelihood  You  have  a 

mailing  list,  you  have  a  computer,  and  you  have  an 
opportunity  at  almost  every  election 
QUINN  Well,  he  was  retired,  so  he  didn't  necessarily  have 
to  earn  his  livelihood  from  that  But  I  mean  he 
also  ran  for  United  States  Senate  once  He  was  the 
Republican  nominee  against  Alan  Cranston  [in  1980] 
So  he  was  interested  in  politics  But  certainly 
they  put  together  these  mailing  lists  and  certainly 
a  lot  of  other  people  made  it  their  livelihood 
SENEY  Did  you  feel  that  aligning  this  initiative  with 
Paul  Gann  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  him^ 

Yes  First  of  all,  he  did  have  the  mailing  list 
and  he  did  have  the  names,  and  it  did  give  it 
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something  other  than  just  a  Republican  caucus 
They  wanted  to  get  away  from  having  Republican 
written  all  over  it  And  it  did  pass,  and  it  got  a 
majority  vote,  so  it  probably  got  a  large  number  of 
Democrats 

SENEY  How  did  this  come  about”?  How  was  it  that  he  got 
involved”? 

QUINN  One  of  the  Republican  leaders  knew  him  very  well, 
and  picked  up  the  phone  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
to  do  it  He  said  he  was  real  interested  m  coming 
down  on  Willie  Brown  He  thought  Willie  Brown's 
power  was  abusive,  that  he  was  too  powerful,  that 
he  was  doing  things  that  were  not  good  for  the 
state,  that  the  people  had  no  recourse  to  Willie 
Brown  and  the  legislature,  and  they  ought  to  be  cut 
back 

SENEY  Were  there  negotiations  about  what  ought  to  be  in 
the  initiative”? 

QUINN  Somewhat  Although  mostly  it  was  written  by  the 

Republican  staff  There  were  a  couple  of  things  in 
it  that  Gann  particularly  wanted 

SENEY  Do  you  recall  what  those  were”? 

QUINN  No  I  don't  But  I  know  there  were  some  I 

didn't  actually  spend  any  time  on  any  of  those 
Some  of  the  members  who  knew  him  just  dealt  with 
him  He  was  located  here  in  town,  so  it  wasn't 
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very  hard  to  do 

The  initiative  required  rule  changes  m  1984-1985 
It  was  adopted  in  June 
Right  In  June 

June  of  1984  and  it  put  considerable  pressure 
on  the  Democrats  m  terms  of  the  November  election 
They  had  to  accommodate  it,  at  least  appear  to 
accommodate  it 

Well,  appear  to  accommodate  to  it  Frankly,  it  was 
not  nearly  the  emotional  issue  that  Proposition  140 
had  become  After  it  passed,  it  really  didn't  have 
very  much  impact  on  the  people  A  bunch  of 
candidates  ran  around  and  started  talking  about, 
"We've  got  to  make  the  Democrats  behave  with  Prop 
24"  But  it  didn't  show  up  m  any  of  the  surveys 
People  voted  for  it  without  any  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  This  was  no  Proposition  13  And  there 
really  was  no  pressure  on  the  Democrats  to  do 
anything  because  there  wasn't  any  great  public 
feeling  out  there 

Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  Proposition  140 
that  you  may  not  be  able  to  answer  There  were 
those  who  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  court 
might  invalidate  Proposition  140  as  they 
invalidated  the  proposition  that  had  diminished 
their  own  power  For  the  moment  I  can't  recall 
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QUINN  It  was  1151 

SENEY  It  was  115  which  essentially  required  that 

California  criminal  decisions  conform  to  federal 
criminal  decisions 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  I  may  be  oversimplifying  it  It  certainly  would 

have  cut  back  the  power  of  the  California  State 
Supreme  Court  They  found  that  this  was  a 
constitutional  revision  that  could  only  come 
through  the  legislature  because  it  was  so  sweeping 
That  was  the  argument  that  the  legislature  made  to 
the  court  And  the  court  didn't  find  that 
persuasive 

QUINN  Yes,  it  was  their  best  argument,  but  it  wasn't  a 

very  good  one  In  the  case  of  Proposition  115,  as 
I  understand  it,  they  said  regardless  of  what 
powers  the  court  could  exercise,  that  is,  you  had 
to  conform  to  federal  standards  I'm  not  sure  of 
all  of  the  details,  but  it  really  cut  down  their 
power  to  make  a  decision  That  was  what  they  felt 
was  revising  the  constitution  Proposition  140 
doesn't  deal  at  all  with  how  the  legislature  makes 
its  decisions  I  mean,  they  still  can  pass  bills, 
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hold  committee  hearings,  you  know,  it  didn't  say 
you  have  to  have  a  four-fifths  vote  for  every  piece 
of  legislation  As  a  consequence,  by  the  standard 
of  revising  the  constitutional  powers,  it  really 
didn't  do  that  What  it  did  was,  it  shortened 
their  terms  and  it  cut  their  staff  It  still  left 
them  with  all  the  powers  that  they  had  always  had 
I  think  that  was  the  argument  of  the  pro-140 
people,  that  it  didn't  really  invalidate  their 
powers  as  such  It  didn't  reach  that  threshold  of 
revising  the  constitution 

SENEY  Do  you  think  that's  correct9 

QUINN  I  think  that's  probably  correct  I  don't  think  it 
did  revise  the  constitution  What  is  surprising 
was  that  they  upheld  all  parts  of  it  except  one 
small  part 

SENEY  That  had  to  do  with  pensions 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  Where  the  law  is  kind  of  peculiar 

QUINN  Yes  They  said  it  was  vested  The  pension  part, 
they  said,  only  applies  to  these  people  elected 
after  1990  After  1996,  the  pension  thing  will 
kick  m  too 

SENEY  And  then  eliminates  pensions 

QUINN  Eliminates  pensions  I  mean,  no  pensions  There 

is  no  pension  for  [Assemblyman]  B  T  Collins, 
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[Assemblywoman]  Barbara  Friedman,  anybody  elected 
after  the  1990  election 

SENEY  I  see  Do  you  think  that  the  court  might  have  been 
reluctant  to  find  m  favor  of  the  legislature  on 
political  grounds'7 

QUINN  It’s  possible,  although  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
But  I  think  compared  to  1984  the  legislature  is 
much  more  unpopular  The  people  are  much  more 
strongly  for  this  reform  The  term  limits  are  a 
wildfire  out  there,  and  it's  simple  to  understand 
The  problem  we  had  with  24  was  nobody  knows  what 
the  legislature  rules  are  We  said,  "We  can’t  make 
it  a  political  issue  out  of  this  "  It’s  like 
reapportionment  It’s  much  too  complicated  Term 
limits,  well,  you  kick  them  out  after  six  years 
And  the  guy  m  the  bowling  alley  could  understand 
that  The  guy  sitting  around  drinking  his  beer  m 
the  bar  can  understand  that,  and  that’s  why  it’s  so 
strong 

SENEY  Let  me  make  one  more  comment  and  then  we’ll  leave 
this  subject  unless  there  is  something  else  you 
want  to  cover  That  is,  140  did  not  pass  by  a 
large  margin 
No  It  was  very  narrow 
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It's  kind  of  like  Proposition  1031  which  has  to  do 
with  insurance  which  passed  by  a  very  narrow 
margin,  and  yet  within  days  of  its  passage  everyone 
liked  it 

Yes,  that's  right 
Would  you  say  that 

That's  right  They  ask,  "Do  you  agree  with  term 
limits9"  I  would  bet  you  75  percent  would  say  yes 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  really  did  surprise  me 
was  that  in  all  of  the  surveys  you  always  found 
that  during  the  1990  election,  and  yet  I  think 
there  was  such  a  lot  of  negative  feeling  in  1990 
They  were  voting  no  on  everything  A  lot  of  people 
who  were  really  for  term  limits,  they  just  voted  no 
on  that  without  giving  it  much  thought  And  they 
voted  no  m  large  numbers  on  virtually  every  single 
ballot  measure 

Yes  More  issues  went  down  to  defeat  than  in 
previous  elections 

Yes  The  bond  issues  went  down  to  defeat  That's 
part  of  the  gamble  we  are  dealing  with  here,  this 
real  unhappiness  with  the  legislature  I'll  tell 
you,  if  you  were  to  put  on  the  ballot,  "Do  you 
approve  of  the  way  the  legislature  reapportioned 
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itself  this  year7”  you  would  get  85  percent  that 
would  vote  no  Just  vote  no  without  thinking  about 
it  at  all  They  were  very  negative  in  their 
feelings  about  the  legislature 
SENEY  And  would  you  lay  some  of  this,  much  of  this,  all 
of  this,  lay  this  at  Willie  Brown's  feet7 
QUINN  Not  all  of  it,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  I  think  it's 
also  more  the  fact  that  you  had  the  same  party  and 
the  same  people  running  the  legislature  You  had 
the  same  party  m  both  governor  and  president  now 
for  a  decade  And  there  really  are  signs  m  both 
cases  that  they  are  sort  of  running  out  of  steam 
I  think  the  1992  election  could  be  very  interesting 
because  I  think  there  is  a  public  sense  of  maybe 
it's  time  for  a  change  And  if  they  could  change 
the  legislature,  they  would  And  I  think  a  change 
of  congress,  except  that,  I  mean,  changing  your  own 
congressman,  and  nobody  seems  to  be  mad  at  their 
own  guy  It's  always  mad  at  the  institution 
SENEY  Well,  as  we  speak,  the  state  economy  is  m  deep 
trouble 

QUINN  It  certainly  is 

SENEY  Not  only  m  the  opinion  of  the  congress  and  so- 

called  experts,  but  ordinary  people  when  they  are 
asked  will  say  that  things  are  very  bad 


QUINN 


Yes 
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SENEY  And  that's  always  been  bad  news  for  incumbents, 

whatever  party  they  happen  to  be  m  Let '  s  go  back 
to  your  position  with  the  legislature  m  the  1980s 
because  you  served  m  the  assembly,  with  the 
Republican  caucus 
QUINN  Right 

SENEY  When  did  you  take  that  position"* 

QUINN  January  1981 

SENEY  That  was  when  your  appointment  to  the  Fair 

Political  Practices  Commission 
QUINN  FPPC  ended 

SENEY  Ended  The  next  day  your 

QUINN  Virtually  the  next  day  I  started  with  the 

legislature  Part  of  the  Willie  Brown  deal  was  to 
be  able  to  hire  staff  for  reapportionment,  and  I 
was  the  one  that  got  hired 
SENEY  How  did  that  come  about"* 

QUINN  I  knew  Bob  Naylor  And  I  had  written  some  on  this 
topic  and  talked  about  it  He  knew  that  I  knew  a 
lot  about  it 

SENEY  So  it  was  Naylor  who  hired  you** 

QUINN  Yes  That's  right 

SENEY  And  at  this  point  what  was  his  position"* 

He  was  the  vice  chairman  of  the  caucus,  and  he  was 
the  one  who  was  more  or  less  in  charge  of 
reapportionment  for  the  caucus 


QUINN 
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SENEY  At  this  point,  [Assemblywoman]  Carol  Hallett  was 

the  minority  leader 

QUINN  That's  right 

SENEY  Tell  me  about  her 

QUINN  I  had  never  met  her  until  I  took  the  position,  and 

I  found  her  very  interesting  once  I  did,  I  sat  m 
on  lots  of  meetings  which  she  ran  There  are  very 
few  women  that  have  been  successful  m  politics — 
she  probably  was  somewhat  like  Margaret  Thatcher, 
whom  she  was  compared  with  once  in  awhile — m  that 
those  that  are  successful  tend  to  be  rather 
uncompromising,  very  take  charge  [Assemblywoman] 
Maxine  Waters  would  be  a  good  example  on  the 
Democratic  side  A  lot  of  people  didn't  like 
Hallett  There  was  a  whole  lot  of  negative  things 
said  about  her  She  had  a  great  deal  of  energy 
She  would  go  politicking  here  and  there  and  every 
place  And  she  was  not  one  to  sit  around  and  spend 
a  lot  of  time  worrying  about  decisions  She  made 
the  decision,  and  she  just  went  right  off  on  it  I 
liked  her  I  always  felt  comfortable  with  her 
When  I  had  meetings  with  her,  it  was  always  very 
businesslike  We  got  right  down  to  the  nub  of  the 
issues  She  knew  those  issues  She  knew  that  she 
didn't  know  a  lot  of  the  technical  stuff  about 
reapportionment  So  she  was  perfectly  willing  to 
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let  Bob  Naylor  or  myself  or  others  deal  with  that 
She  wanted  to  know  the  political  bottom  line — would 
it  be  good  for  us  or  not,  and  those  kinds  of 
things 

SENEY  She  asked  the  right  questions 

QUINN  Yes  I  thought  she  was  a  very  good  minority  leader 

m  that  Oh,  she  rubbed  some  people  the  wrong  way, 
as  they  all  do,  but  the  caucus  stayed  much  more 
united  then  than  probably  at  any  time 

SENEY  She  replaced  Paul  Pnolo  m  19797 

QUINN  Yes  I  think  so 

SENEY  And  m  that  replacement  of  Paul  Pnolo,  he  was  then 

making  noises  about  going  for  the  United  States 
Senate  and  wanting  to  stay  on  The  1978  Prop  13 
babies  didn't  like  his  style  of  leadership 

QUINN  Right 

SENEY  Are  you  familiar  with  all  this7 

QUINN  Not  personally,  but  I  am  from  what  was  discussed 
about  what  happened  And  that ' s  true  He  had 
always  been  somebody  that  would  kind  of  go  along 
and  get  along  with  the  established  powers 
Certainly  during  the  years  that  the  Democrats  were 
in  control,  which  was  most  of  his  time  back  to 
1970,  and  in  the  late  sixties  too,  he  managed  to 
get  along  with  them  I  think  he  saw  the  minority 
leader's  role  in  a  more  limited  way,  less  directly 
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confrontational  These  Prop  13  people,  there  were 
thirty  Republicans  elected  m  1978,  sixteen  were 
freshman,  so  it  was  a  majority  of  freshman  Almost 
all  of  them  turned  on  Pnolo  and  wanted  Hallett 
They  figured  they  were  elected  to  do  something 
different 

SENEY  And  all  of  these  sixteen  would  be  called  Prop  13 
babies'7 

QUINN  Not  all  of  them  There  were  some  that  took  over 

very  heavily  Republican  districts  that  didn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  Prop  13  Several  were  much 
more  moderate  than  the  Prop  13  babies,  but  there 
tended  to  be  kind  of  an  agreement  among  all  of 
them  They  wanted  to  see  something  different 

SENEY  One  of  the  unusual  aspects  of  Hallett 's  election 

[as  minority  leader]  was  the  fact  that  Lt  Governor 
Mike  Curb  played  a  role  in  that 

QUINN  Yes  He  also  came  up  because  of  Prop  13  And  I 
didn't  understand  all  that  I  wasn't  there  then 
But  I  know  when  I  got  there  he  was  very  close  to 
the  caucus  They  had  exchanged  staff  back  and 
forth  He  had  very  close  relationships  with  all 
the  caucus  leadership,  the  Hallett  leadership  And 
she  made  absolutely  no  bones  about  the  fact  that 
she  was  for  him  for  governor  And  so  was  Naylor 
and  so  was  [Assemblyman]  Ross  Johnson  and  so  were 
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some  of  the  others,  Pat  Nolan  I  didn't  know  what 
that  relationship  had  been  except  I  knew  that  it 
had  been  a  very  close  one 

SENEY  Talk  to  me  a  little  bit  about  Mike  Curb 

QUINN  Well,  I  didn't  know  much  about  it  I  had  very 

negative  feelings  about  him  Having  worked  for 
Evelle  Younger,  I  thought  that  he  and  his  people 
took  over  from  the  Younger  campaign  and  didn't 
treat  Younger  very  well  m  1978  I  always  found 
him  rather  shallow  and  did  not  think  I 

mean,  the  Lt  Governor  can't  do  very  much  anyway 
He  was  kind  of  promoted  along  by  a  lot  of  the 
Reagan  Kitchen  Cabinet  types  I  certainly  was 
strongly  for  Deukmejian  when  he  ran  for  governor  m 
the  Republican  primary  It's  interesting  because 
all  of  my  bosses  were  for  Curb  and  quite  confident 
that  Curb  would  get  elected,  would  win  the 
nomination  I  felt  that  Deukmejian  was  a  public 
servant  who  had  many  years,  had  done  a  good  job  and 
knew  government  I  just  was  very  unimpressed  with 
Curb  I  didn't  know  him  at  all  I  really  didn't 
know  very  many  of  his  staff  people  And  I  am  not 
sure  how  m  the  world  that  relationship  ever  got  to 
the  point  at  which  it  was  It  was  extremely  close 

SENEY  Between  Hallett  and  Curb 

QUINN  Between  Hallett  and  almost  all  the  then  dominant 
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faction  m  the  Republican  caucus  Dominant  by  say 
three-quarters  of  the  caucus  About  three  quarters 
of  the  caucus  was  for  Mike  Curb  and  strongly  for 
him 

Curb  had  run  what  I  think  Democrats  certainly  felt 
was  a  very  dirty  campaign  against  Mervyn  Dymally 
who  was  then  Lt  Governor  and  is  now  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 

Yes  I  am  sure  Democrats  felt  that  way  I  don't 
remember  it  as  particularly  dirty,  but  Mervyn 
Dymally  had  a  lot  of  things  you  could  criticize  him 
about 

He  was  under  investigation  at  this  time 

Oh,  yes,  he  was  under  investigation  by  the  FBI  and 

a  few  other  things 

Right  It  came  to  nothing 

Yes  It  came  to  nothing,  but  there  were  also 
questions  about  his  activities  as  a  member  of 
congress  I  mean,  Mervyn  Dymally  always  was  a 
controversial  person  and  hardly  someone  who  was  not 
open  to  some  attack  Plus  he  had  virtually  no 
relationship  with  Jerry  Brown,  the  governor 
Brown,  I  guess,  hardly  even  spoke  with  him  He 
didn't  do  anything  as  Lt  Governor 
That  brings  up  something  else  I  wanted  to  mention 
to  you  and  that  was.  Curb  was  quite  controversial 
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as  Lt  Governor  because  when  Brown  would  leave  the 
state 

He  would  try  to  be  governor 
He  made  judicial  appointments 

Yes  And  it  was  really  very  poorly  done  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  he  had  all  these  smart  political 
people  around  him  that  they  would  have  positioned 
him  better  Because  I  know  he  made  one  appointment 
that  didn't  stick  Brown  just  reversed  it  when  he 
got  back  Leo  McCarthy  has  been  a  more  effective 
Lt  Governor  in  that  he's  kind  of  found  a  little 
niche  in  some  of  the  economic  development  stuff 
which  Curb  didn't  do  because  he  wasn't  very 
interested  m  it  And  he  has  not  tried  to  undercut 
either  of  the  two  Republican  governors  He's  been 
interested  m  finding  another  job  to  run  for  But 
it's  not  much  of  a  position  You  can't  do  very 
much  as  Lt  Governor,  except  that  you  are  kind  of 
the  party  leader  And  what  Curb  probably  should 
have  done  as  Lt  Governor  was  to  go  out  and  try  to 
unify  all  the  Republicans,  make  himself  the  kind  of 
guy  that  went  to  all  the  fund  raisers  He  just  had 
a  real  good  opportunity  to  do  that,  instead  he 
annoyed  a  lot  of  people  Deukmejian  ran,  I  think, 
for  governor  largely  because  he  had  so  little 
respect  for  Curb 
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SENEY  Yes  You  mentioned  that  last  time  When  I  asked 
you  what  you  thought  Deukmejian's  motivation  was 

QUINN  That's  right  It  was  the  Curb  issue 

SENEY  What  is  Curb  doing  now,  do  you  know-? 

QUINN  I  do  not  know  Back  to  the  record  business  or 

something  Not  anything  political  that  I  know  of 
SENEY  He  was  defeated,  of  course,  m  the  primary  in  1982 
by  George  Deukmejian  rather  handily 
QUINN  Yes  And  he  just  disappeared  He  was  never  heard 
from  again  Deukmejian  did  not  like  him,  did  not 
like  his  people,  and  didn't  appoint  him  to 
anything  But  Curb  activists  more  or  less 
disappeared  For  a  long  time  you  couldn't  have  had 
any  relationship  with  Curb  and  get  any  kind  of  a 
job  in  Deukmejian's  administration  that  first  term 
There  was  a  lot  of  bitterness 
SENEY  Let's  go  back  to  the  assembly  caucus  What  were 
your  impressions  of  it  as  you  went  to  work  there9 
QUINN  I  had  a  much  more  favorable  impression  of  that 

caucus  than  I  had  of  the  one  in  the  1970s  although 
they  were  almost  entirely  different  people,  in  that 
these  people  were  young  and  aggressive  and  wanted 
to  do  things,  knew  what  they  were  about,  and  wanted 
to  make  a  difference  And  they  had  a  number  of 
legislature  items  Some  of  them  like  the  death 
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penalty  were  more  symbolic,  others  were  the  general 
very  strong  opposition  to  taxes,  a  feeling  that 
California  taxes  had  been  too  high  That's  why 
there  is  so  much  unhappiness  about  going  back  to 
raising  taxes  The  Prop  13  babies  really  got 
elected  on  an  economic  issue  which  is  rare  for 
Republicans  They  got  elected  on  the  tax  issue 
The  whole  idea  was  that  people  were  being  taxed  too 
much  That  was  their  beginning  and  their  end  And 
they  really  were  very  consistent  about  that  And 
they  gave  more  representation,  I  think,  to  the 
middle  class  areas  than  maybe  they  had  had  from 
prior  Republicans  because  those  middle  class  areas 
that  they  represented  paid  the  taxes  And  these 
were  people  that  were  going  to  fight  to  resist 
additional  tax  burdens 

SENEY  You  served  initially  on  the  reapportionment 

question 

QUINN  Right 

SENEY  But  your  responsibilities  broadened  out 

QUINN  After  reapportionment  was  over  with  I  became 

policy  director,  so  I  had  all  the  policy  staff  to 

SENEY  What  does  that  mean,  policy  director7 

We  had  a  staff  of  about  twenty  people  who  did  bill 
analyses,  and  I  actually  headed  up  that  staff 


QUINN 
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Did  you  like  that7 

Yes,  sort  of  The  staff  sort  of  ran  itself  I 
still  involved  myself  in  some  of  the  other  stuff 
What  does  that  mean7 

Well,  I  did  follow  some  of  Prop  24  and  then  the 
ongoing  reapportionment  which  is  routinely  going 
on  The  caucus  began  to  decline  after 
reapportionment  In  the  beginning,  m  1983  when 
Deukmejian  became  governor,  then  there  was  another 
point  of  power  and  authority  and  the  caucus  was 
less  important  You  began  to  have  divisions,  there 
were  personal  divisions  People  were  not  happy 
with  Naylor  In  1984  he  was  forced  more  or  less  to 
give  up,  and  Pat  Nolan  became  minority  leader 


[End  Tape  9,  Side  B] 
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[Session  8,  November  5,  1991] 

[Begin  Tape  10,  Side  A] 

SENEY  As  we  ended  last  time  we  were  talking  about  your 

tenure  in  the  legislature,  working  for  the  assembly 
Republican  caucus,  and  we  sort  of  jumped  ahead  and 
got  to  a  point  where  Nolan  takes  over  and  fires  all 
of  Naylor's  people,  yourself  included  I  want  to 
move  back  and  talk  some  about  Carol  Hallett  As  I 
commented  to  you  before  we  were  recording  the  other 
day,  she  is  a  somewhat  controversial  personality, 
and  you  indicated  to  me  that  you  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  her 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  So  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  things  and  maybe 
get  on  the  record  some  of  your  views  Certainly 
the  caucus  changed  dramatically  when  she  replaced 
Pnolo 

QUINN  That ' s  right 

SENEY  Now  that,  I  take  it,  was  partially  or  largely  a 

function  of  the  fact  you  had  all  of  these  sixteen 
new  members  in  1978  and  had  quite  a  different 
outlook  than  the  older  Republicans  did 

QUINN  That ' s  right 
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SENEY  But  what  part  did  she  play  m  that  change  m  tone, 
do  you  think9 

QUINN  She  was  more  ideological,  I  suppose,  although  that 
does  predate  me  a  little  bit  I  remembered  some  of 
the  older  members  from  when  I  was  there  before  a 
number  of  them  retired  in  1978,  it  was  simply  a 
younger  group  and,  I  suppose,  less  institutional, 
Perhaps  Proposition  9  had  something  to  do  with 
that  That  was  the  ballot  measure  m  1974  to  break 
power  of  the  lobbyists  here  by  ending  the  giving  of 
gifts  and  that  type  of  thing  Under  the  system 
that  had  existed  at  that  time,  and  certainly  there 
were  a  lot  of  senior  Republicans  that  enjoyed  the 
life  under  that  system,  they  had  more  of  a  sense  of 
camaraderie  around  the  [state]  Capitol  You  had 
many  of  the  old  lobbyists  who  had  been  legislators 
themselves,  and  they  did  social  things  together 
Proposition  9  broke  up  a  lot  of  that 

When  these  Republicans  came  in,  they  were  much 
less  interested  m  the  Capitol  scene,  the 
nightlife,  the  doing  social  things  with  lobbyists 
You  had  something  called  "The  Derby  Club"  m  the 
old  days  and  that  was  where  the  legislators  and 
lobbyists  would  gather  over  at  Posey's,  and  they 
all  wore  funny  hats  I  don't  know  whatever  went  on 
at  those  things  because  it  was  all  a  bunch  of  very 
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QUINN  senior  people,  but  one  got  the  sense  that  these  new 
Republicans  were  not  at  all  interested  in  that 
They  were  very  conscious  of  representing  middle 
class  areas  The  middle  classes  in  the  late 
seventies  were  very  anti-tax,  very  suspicious  of 
government  Some  of  the  current  feeling  that's 
found  right  today  about  people  being  so 
dissatisfied  with  their  government  was  very  much  in 
evidence  then 

And  Jerry  Brown  as  governor  by  that  time  had 
seemed  to  have  lost  interest  m  the  job  There  was 
very  little  leadership  at  the  governor's  level 
The  Democrats  m  the  legislature  largely  ran  the 
state  The  governor  was  sort  of  passive  The 
things  he  was  interested  m  were  not  the  things 
legislators  did,  like  passing  budgets  and  all  of 
that 

So  the  Republicans  just  began  to  carve  out  a 
different  niche  than  there  had  been  before  And 
they  were  pretty  successful  during  those  last  four 
Jerry  Brown  years  in  defining  themselves  as  very 
much  the  tax  revolt,  anti-tax  party,  very  much  more 
representative  of  a  lot  of  middle  class  concerns 
than  prior  Republicans  had  been  And  that  meant 
not  going  along  with  the  Democrats  on  everything, 
wanting  to  be  more  of  a  defined  caucus,  and  she  was 
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all  part  of  that  Hallett  was  very  much  a  leader 
m  that 

The  caucus  certainly  began  to  be  more 

confrontational 

That's  correct 

One  of  the  things  that  they  did  was  to  hold  up  a 
pay  raise  the  senate  had  passed 

That  was  over  reapportionment  m  1981  That  was 
because  of  the  unhappiness  with  the  way  they  were 
treated  There  was  a  lot  of  controversy  about  that 
among  the  Republican  caucus  Some  members 
obviously  were  not  very  happy  with  stopping  the  pay 
raise,  but  the  majority  did  not  want  to  take  the 
pay  raise,  and  wanted  to  punish  the  Democrats  for 
the  redistrictmg 

The  senate  threatened  to  retaliate  against  assembly 
bills  that  Republicans  were 

I  think  that  they  did  that  I  am  pretty  sure 
that  they  did  so  It  was  rather  a  messy  scene 
around  here  in  late  1981  over  the  redistrictmg 
issue 

That  brings  up  something  else  that  I  want  to  ask 
you  about  along  these  lines  The  motivation  for 
the  Republicans  to  vote  for  Willie  Brown  for 
speaker  was  their  fear  that  Howard  Berman  would  be 
worse  And  yet  the  Willie  Brown  reapportionment 
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plan  was  thought  to  be  very  bad 
QUINN  But  not  as  bad  as  the  congressional  plan  that  the 
Bermans  had  a  hand  m  The  Republicans  m  the 
assembly  knew  that  the  assembly  reapportionment  was 
the  least  objectionable  of  all  of  the  plans,  partly 
because  they  made  such  a  stink,  and  yet  they  were 
the  ones  that  led  the  fight  against  them  all  The 
senate  plan  was  much  more  objectionable 
particularly  for  the  Richardson  wing  of  the  senate 
I  have  always  been  surprised  at  how  inept  they 
were  I  always  thought  that  politically  the 
Richardson  people,  the  right  wing  in  the  senate, 
was  really  pretty  much  a  bunch  of  inept  people 
And  they  let  themselves  be  run  over  by  the 
Democrats,  sort  of  if  not  in  concert  with,  and 
certainly  without  a  lot  of  opposition  from  the  more 
moderate  Republicans  in  the  senate — Campbell, 

Maddy,  [Senator  Robert  G  ]  Beverly,  Craven  and 
Marks,  who  were  Republicans  who  voted  for  the 
senate  plan  And  the  Richardson  people  didn't 
accomplish  much  to  overturn  it  The  assembly 
Republicans  were  much  more  effective  politically 
and  much  more  able  to  fight  these  battles  and  to 
carry  through  on  their  threats 

When  the  legislature  comes  into  session  in  1980, 
that's  when  Willie  Brown  is  elected  speaker 
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QUINN  1981 

SENEY  After  the  election  in  1980,  that's  correct,  and  you 
have  a  kind  of  brief  era  of  good  feelings 
QUINN  Yes,  about  five  months  or  so 

SENEY  So,  very  briefly,  as  it  turns  out  Willie  Brown, 

m  order  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Republicans,  as 
we  said  before,  offered  more  staff,  committee 
chairmanships,  offices,  the  works,  the  things  that 
are  available  to  the  speaker  Then  the 
reapportionment  business  begins  and  the  era  of  good 
feelings,  so  to  speak,  is  gone 
QUINN  That's  right  And  it  was  all  for  the  reasons  we 
talked  about  in  talking  about  the  1981 
reapportionment  Hallett  had  been  pretty 
effective,  interestingly,  in  working  with  Willie 
Brown  There's  another  factor  that  goes  into  that 
Hallett  story  and  that  is  the  keeping  of  Leo 
McCarthy  as  speaker  when  Howard  Berman  tried  to 
oust  him  m  1979  The  Republicans  just  stayed 
together  on  it  They  were  much  more  effective  then 
than  they  are  now  That's  why  I  say  that  she  shows 
up  as  a  pretty  good  leader 
SENEY  And  that  was  during  her  period  of  tenure*? 

QUINN  Yes,  and  she  was  pretty  effective  at  keeping  them 

together,  and  keeping  the  Democrats  somewhat  split, 
and  not  allowing  Berman  to  just  walk  in  and  become 
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speaker 

SENEY  There  were  other  things  that  were  done  by  the 
assembly  leadership  after  the  reapportionment 
business  sours  relations  with  the  Democrats  Not 
only  was  the  pay  raise  bill  held  up,  but  there  were 
other  things,  were  there  not^ 

QUINN  Well,  yes  They  threatened  to  fire  the  whole 
staff,  and  they  took  away  the  reapportionment 
system  and  they 

SENEY  Now  you1 re  talking  about  what  the  Democrats 

did*5 

QUINN  Yes  And  the  Republicans,  as  we  talked  about 

earlier,  retaliated  with  the  Gann  initiative  that 
would  have  trimmed  the  speaker's  powers 
considerably  It  was  an  era  of  bad  feeling  that 
extended  on  into  the  time  when  Pat  Nolan  became 
leader  He  became  leader  by  promising  the  speaker 
that  he  would  stop  the  guerilla  war,  and  the 
speaker,  m  turn,  allowed  Nolan  to  do  some  things 
he  had  once  allowed  Hallett  to  do,  in  terms  of 
appointing  Republicans  to  committees,  that  kind  of 
thing 

SENEY  By  this  time  the  guerilla  warfare  had  reached  a 

point  where  there  were  lots  of  procedural  wrangles 
on  the  floor 


QUINN 


That's  right 
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SENEY  Could  you  tell  us  about  that^ 

QUINN  Well,  I  was  around  for  part  of  that  m  1983,  I 

guess  it  was  They  changed  the  rules  so  that  it 
only  took  a  majority  vote  to  change  assembly  rules 
Previously  it  had  taken  two-thirds  The  idea 
always  had  been — as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  went 
back  to  the  two-thirds  later  on  under  Nolan — that 
you  shouldn't  have  a  rule  unless  everybody  agrees 
to  it  The  two-thirds  vote  in  the  assembly  is 
tantamount  to  100  percent  agreement  because  you 
need  to  get  virtually  all  the  factions  By  making 
it  a  majority  vote,  they  simply  made  it  partisan  on 
how  you  did  the  rules  And  rules  were  always 
supposed  to  have  been  neutral  That  was  probably 
the  low  point  of  the  assembly  during  that  time 
period  And  that  was  when  [Assemblyman  Louis  J  ] 
Lou  Papan  [was  chair  of  the  Rules  Committee] ,  who 
did  not  get  along  with  the  Republicans  at  all 
They  later  helped  to  get  him  defeated  when  he  ran 
for  the  senate 

SENEY  Tell  me  about  that 

QUINN  The  Republicans  just  did  not  like  him  Well,  he 
was  a  pretty  conservative  Democrat  and  had  been  a 
Republican  at  one  time,  he  had  been  a  Reagan 
supporter  He  just  had  personality  conflicts  with 
Bob  Naylor,  with  Hallett,  with  all  the  Republican 
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leadership,  and  as  rules  chairman  he  did  everything 
that  he  could  to  rub  their  noses  m  the  dirt 

SENEY  Didn't  he  have  a  reputation  for  being  a  fairly 
heavy-handed  enforcer** 

QUINN  Yes,  he  did,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  followed 
him  back  to  his  district  when  he  tried  to  run  for 
the  senate  That  should  have  been  a  pretty  easy 
race  It  was  a  heavily  Democratic  district,  he  was 
defeated  by  [Senator]  Quentin  Kopp  who  ran  as  an 
Independent  The  interesting  thing  about  Kopp  was 
that  he  was  heavily  supported  by  Republicans  when 
he  ran  The  Republicans  m  San  Mateo  County  did 
everything  they  could  to  help  Kopp,  and  that  was 
Naylor's  home  county  I  guess  it  was  in  1986  he 
was  defeated 

SENEY  Then  Papan  attempted  to  become,  was  it  executive 
director  of  the  Franchise  Tax  Board** 

QUINN  Yes,  and  that  was  exposed  to  the  press  as  a  heavy- 
handed  effort  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  big 
promoter  there  was  Paul  Carpenter,  who  now  is  m 
jail  And  then  he  ran  for  the  Board  of 
Equalization  and  lost  the  Democratic  primary  in 
1990  I  don't  know  what  he  does  today  His  career 
seems  to  have  been  finished 

SENEY  Do  you  lay  this  business  with  Papan 's  bad  fortune, 
one  might  say,  to  his  actions  here  in  regard  to 
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QUINN  Yes  I  have  heard  people  m  San  Francisco  say  that 
they  found  him  abrasive  and  rude,  and  when  they  all 
got  their  chance  to  take  their  revenge  out  on  him, 
they  die 

SENEY  He  was  the  one  responsible  for  this  majority  only 
rule 

QUINN  Well,  I  mean,  he  was  the  enforcer  of  the  speaker  in 
the  Democrats  There  were  a  lot  of  partisan 
Democrats  who  wanted  to  punish  the  Republicans 
There  was  some  division,  I  guess,  in  the  Democratic 
caucus  at  that  time  They  were  divided  between 
those  who  said,  "Let's  work  out  deals  with  them, 
let's  go  along,"  and  those  that  said,  "The 
Republicans  are  just  too  hard  to  deal  with,  these 
Prop  13  babies  are  just  too  uncompromising,  so 
let's  just  give  them  as  bad  a  time  as  we  can  "  The 
Republicans '  view  always  had  been  that  they  were 
pretty  reasonable  and  if  they  were  treated  decently 
everything  would  have  worked  fine  At  the 
beginning  of  Speaker  Brown's  administration,  it 
did 

SENEY  Perhaps  I  am  asking  the  wrong  person  here,  but  do 
you  think  the  Republicans  were  justified  m  their 
attitude7 

QUINN  Yes,  pretty  much  The  whole  thing  evolves  from 
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around  1981  reapportionment  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  Republican  sense  of  being  betrayed,  they  just 
railed  against  Brown  from  then  on,  the 
reapportionment  initiative  with  Deukmejian,  the 
Sebastiani  plan,  Prop  24  Other  than  a  very  brief 
time  when  Nolan  was  the  leader,  they  really  ceased 
to  have  any  kind  of  relation  with  the  speaker,  that 
extends  to  this  day  And  you  have  the  Republicans 
and  Democrats  just  continuing  m  partisan  battles 
There  were  other  aspects  of  this  guerilla  warfare 
that  went  on  First  of  all,  this  wrangling  over 
the  rules  on  the  floor  of  the  assembly  when  it  was 
clear  the  Republicans  didn't  have  the  votes  to 
accomplish  anything  more,  I  take  it,  than  raise  the 

Raise  the  issue  in  the  press 

Right,  and  there's 

It  was  embarrassing,  and  there  was  a  lot  of 

that 

And  then  there  was  also,  I  suppose  this  is  a 
related  aspect  of  it,  the  Republican  exposure  of 
what  might  be  described  as  "sweetheart  consultant 
contracts  " 

Yes  There  was  a  lot  of  that 

Can  you  tell  me  something  about  that9 

Well,  they  did  at  the  time  of  Prop  24  One  of  the 
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QUINN  other  things  that  pulled  down  the  reputation  of  the 
assembly  was  the  tendency  of  the  speaker  and  Papan 
to  give  their  friends  big  contracts  The  most 
controversial  one,  probably  the  most  interesting 
one,  dealt  with  Gus  Newport  I  had  even  forgotten 
about  all  this  until  you  just  mentioned  it  He  was 
the  mayor  of  Berkeley,  and  somehow  a  crony  of 
Willie  Brown  The  guy  was  really  not  very  capable 
of  holding  the  job,  I  understand,  and  he  was  the 
most  interesting  mayor  I  don't  know  whether  you 
would  call  him  a  Communist,  I  suppose  during  the 
McCarthy  Era  he  would  have  been  called  one,  but  he 
was  a  great  fan  of  all  of  the  various  Russian 
causes  around  the  world  By  the  early  1980s  that 
would  be  somehow  associated  with  progressive  forces 
in  the  world,  it  was  all  these  Czechoslovakian  arms 
dealers  and  the  [Leonid]  Breshnev  regime  m  Russia 
And  he  went  over  there,  he  got  wined  and  dined  and 
received  awards  from  them  He  was  very 
controversial  He  went  down  to  see  Fidel  Castro  a 
few  times,  and  other  than  in  Berkeley,  really,  he 
was  something  of  a  joke  Well,  he  got  some  kind  of 
job  to  do  something  in  Sacramento  He  never 
produced  anything  There  was  no  work  product  He 
was  on  some  committee  staff  This  is  part  of  the 
whole  thing  that  led  to  all  the  problems  m  the 
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assembly 

And  at  the  time  of  the  Grenada  invasion,  when 
the  Americans  invaded  Grenada,  they  overthrew  the 
regime  that  had  killed  the  former  Communist  prime 
minister  there  The  former  prime  minister  had  been 
one  of  these  fellows  that  Gus  Newport  had  visited, 
and  they  had  all  kinds  of  letters  that  went  back 
and  forth  about  Comrade  Newport,  Comrade  this  and 
Comrade  that,  and  they  were  all  discovered  m 
Grenada  We  found  out  about  this  from  some  source 
m  Washington  and  got  copies  of  these  letters,  and 
then  exposed  the  fact  that  this  guy  was  on  this 
sweetheart  deal  with  the  assembly,  and  that  he 
didn't  do  any  work  for  the  assembly,  and  said, 

"Here ' s  a  few  other  things  about  him  " 

In  these  memos  they  talked  about  his  fraternal 
visits  with  Comrade  Breshnev  and  his  fraternal 
visits  with  Comrade  So  and  So  m  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  It  made  him  look  like  such  a 
complete  buffoon,  and  then  the  Democrats  around 
here  had  to  explain  why  this  guy  was  on  the 
assembly  payroll  There  was  a  big  row  around  here 
about  "How  dare  we  expose  this'?  What '  s  this7 
McCarthy ism7"  Well,  we  never  said  he  was  a 
Communist  We  simply  talked  about  what  the 
Communists  said  about  him,  and  we  wondered  what  he 
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has  done  to  the  benefit  of  the  state  of  California 
And  there  were  a  whole  bunch  of  critical 
articles,  and  there  turned  out  to  be  a  whole  lot  of 
these  Dan  Walters  to  this  day  still  refers 
occasionally  m  his  column  to  the  girlfriends  on 
the  payroll  One  of  the  real  things  that  Prop  24 
would  have  done,  it  would  have  stopped  a  lot  of 
that  because  all  of  the  contracts  would  have  to 
have  been  in  public  and  would  have  taken  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  approval  One  thing  that  pulled 
down  the  assembly,  as  against  the  senate  where 
there  is  very  little  of  this,  was  this  business  of 
giving  contracts  and  jobs  to  people's  girlfriends 
and  political  hacks  and  hanger-oners,  this  kind  of 
thing 

SENEY  I  know  this  may  be  a  difficult  question  to  answer, 
but  had  relations  between  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  the  assembly  been  amiable,  pre- 
reapportionment  relations,  would  you  ever  have 
brought  this  out,  do  you  think*3 

QUINN  Oh,  absolutely  not  These  were  things  that  were 

done  in-house  You  know,  if  you  need  a  new  rug  for 
your  office,  you  want  a  bigger  office,  or  you  want 
to  hire  a  staffer  of  some  kind  Under  Leo  McCarthy 


SENEY 


Before  we  go  to  Leo  McCarthy,  I  want  to 
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Well  let  me  just  mention  this,  he  tried  to 
slow  some  of  this  down  That's  what  got  him  into 
trouble  with  his  own  members  Willie  Brown  had 
always  been  one  that  whatever  a  member  wanted,  he 
could  have  It  was  always  understood  that  this  is 
done  m  a  bipartisan  way  because  there  certainly 
were  cases  m  which  Republicans  wanted  their 
friends  hired,  they  wanted  new  offices,  and  all  of 
these  little  perks  that  you  have  around  the 
Capitol  And  in  exposing  a  lot  of  that,  the 
Republicans  also  tore  a  lot  of  the  structure  down 
Of  course,  then  they  invited  the  press  to  look  more 
closely  at  it  and  assisted  them  in  finding  what  was 
going  on  The  press,  of  course,  took  an  interest 
in  that,  and  that  has  contributed  to  this  whole 
malaise  about  the  legislature  Because  legislators 
didn't  stop  doing  this,  it  got  to  be  known,  and 
they  kind  of  thumbed  their  noses  at  the  public  and 
went  ahead  and  still  continued  to  do  it,  all  the 
way  up  to  Proposition  140 
You're  talking  about  now  the  extra  perks'? 

Yes,  and  you  take  a  look  at  the  expenditures,  the 
legislature's  budget,  the  assembly's  budget  has 
gone  way  up  since  Prop  24  As  I  said  the  other 
day,  Prop  24  was  pretty  moderate  and  modest 
compared  to  what  has  come  down  since  and  what  could 
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be  coming  after  this  because  there  probably  is  more 
of  this  There  seems  to  be  a  higher  level  of 
unhappiness  now,  a  year  after  Prop  140  If  we  are 
to  believe  what  we  hear  about  Washington  state 
terminalists  and  everything,  the  level  of 
unhappiness  continues  and  is  even  more  increased, 
so  that  Prop  24  seems  pretty  moderate  in 
comparison 

I  want  to  go  back  to  something  you  alluded  to  m 
this  Gus  Newport  business,  and  that  is  the  letters 
that  were  discovered  in  Grenada  and  the  information 
that  reaches  the  Republicans  m  the  assembly  caucus 
m  Sacramento  I  am  curious,  you  said  someone  in 
Washington 

Well,  I  had  a  role  in  that  I  can't  remember 
exactly  how  it  was,  but  there  was  one  of  these 
newsletters  This  one  was  one  that  was  sent  out  to 
a  lot  of  the  intelligence  community  types,  and  it 
was  put  together  by  a  former  intelligence  officer 
If  I  remember  the  whole  story  correctly,  these 
papers  were  taken  to  Washington  and  were  made 
public,  or  they  were  put  in  a  file  somewhere  and 
this  intelligence  newsletter  got  copies  of  them  and 
ran  this  long  thing,  and  somebody  brought  that  to 
our  attention  And  then  the  business  about  Gus 
Newport1 s  contract  came  up  It  first  came  up  and 
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got  in  the  papers  that  he  had  a  contract  with  the 
assembly  Now  he  was  a  well-known,  controversial 
mayor — he  finally  got  defeated — of  Berkeley  I 
don't  remember  how  it  was,  but  someone  brought  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  his  name  was  mentioned 
in  these  Grenada  newspapers  I  contacted  the  guy 
who  did  this  intelligence  newsletter  I  got  it 
through  either  a  congressman's  office  or  something 
like  that  in  Washington,  and  he  then  sent  us  copies 
of  the  memos  And  then  we  released  all  that  to  the 
press,  and  that  was  how  that  whole  thing  worked 
out 

I  guess  a  suspicious  person  might  think  that  maybe 
the  Republican  National  Committee  might  be  involved 

No,  it  wasn't  really  a  Republican  issue  It 
only  became  a  Republican  issue  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  Republicans  versus  the  Democrats  m 
the  assembly  But  there  had  been  something  m  the 
newspapers  Maybe  that ' s  what  it  was ,  there  was 
probably  something  in  the  newspapers  that  mentioned 
that  Gus  Newport,  the  mayor  of  Berkeley,  on  his 
visits  to  Grenada,  was  described  in  all  these 
glowing  terms  by  the  former  government  of  Grenada, 
and  that  put  us  on  the  trail  to  find  it  I 
remember  I  was  given  very  strong  instructions  to 
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see  what  you  could  find  And  I  phoned  around  m 
Washington  It  was  through  the  intelligence 
community  there,  the  newsletters  that  go  out  to  ex- 
FBI,  ex-CIA  workers,  anyway,  they  knew  what  it  was 
They  knew  where  it  was,  they  were  able  to  get  it 
It  was  pretty  easy  to  get 

What  were  some  of  the  other  examples  of  the  way 
this  conflict  between  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  manifested  itself7 

Well,  there  were  threats  on  the  Republicans'  staff 
that  went  on  and  on  for  a  couple  of  years  The 
last  two  years  of  Naylor's  administration 
By  that  you  mean,  threats  to  do  away 
To  do  away  with  the  staff,  much  as  we  are 
going  through  today  During  the  last  two  years  of 
Bob  Naylor's  leadership,  which  was  the  first  two 
years  that  Deukmejian  was  governor,  you  had  the 
Sebastiani  plan  You  had  the  budget  battle  of 
1983,  which  was  strictly  a  political  battle,  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  budget  itself  You  had  this 
whole  business,  this  business  of  1984 
The  Gus  Newport  business 

The  Gus  Newport,  the  Prop  24,  that  was  all  tied 
into  Prop  24  This  was  more  reason  why  we  needed 
Prop  24,  these  kind  of  contracts  were  being  given 
out  that  nobody  knew  about  Then  there  was  another 
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one,  I  think  it  was  about  the  same  time 
[Assemblywoman]  Gloria  Molina,  between  her 
nomination  and  her  election  to  the  assembly,  was 
put  on  some  kind  of  a  contract  The  problem  with 
these  contracts  was  that  there  was  never  any  work 
product  I  mean,  you  would  say,  "What  did  they 
do9"  It  was  supposed  to  produce  a  report  You  got 
a  three-page  thing,  and  it  looked  like  it  was 
thrown  together  one  evening  and  the  contract  was 
for  $25,000  These  were  contracts  in  five  figures 
And  they  appeared  to  be,  and  I  think  the  truth 
showed,  that  they  were  simply  ways  of  providing 
income  for  people  who  were  otherwise  occupied 
running  for  office  or  in  other  political  things 
It  was  common  knowledge  that  if  you  were  a 
political  ally  of  the  speaker  and  m  need  of  some 
money  that  it  was  always  an  option  to  get  a 
contract  with  the  assembly  The  contract  was  given 
because  you  were  a  politician  in  need  of  money,  not 
because  there  was  some  work  to  be  done  And  that 
was  one  of  the  abuses  that  was  exposed  then,  and 
seems,  if  anything,  to  have  become  worse 
SENEY  You  said  that  there  were  threats  against  the  staff 
during  this  period  And  then  you  added  the  clause 
"as  there  are  now  "  What  do  you  mean  by  that9 
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Today,  I  believe  that  the  old  staff  that  I  headed 
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QUINN  has  all  been  dismissed,  with  options  for  the 

Democratic  chairman  to  rehire  them  This  is  as  a 
result  of  this  year's  reapportionment  One  thing 
that  is  very  apparent  to  me  in  the  reapportionment 
of  this  year  is  that  it  has  the  potential  to  do  all 
these  disruptive  things,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
current  leaders  [know  that]  I  mean,  the  Democrats 
ought  to  know  it  because  it's  the  same  crew  as 
there  was  before,  but  Wilson  wasn't  around,  his 
people  weren't  around  Many  of  the  current 
assembly  Republican  leadership  weren't  around  And 
yet  what  you  see  when  you  go  to  the  extremes  of 
having  these  kind  of  firings  of  staff,  and  then 
Republicans  exposing  abuses,  is  something  where  the 
feelings  get  so  bitter  that  you  no  longer  can  do 
the  public's  business 

I  think  it's  most  interesting  that  we're  now 
facing  a  very  serious  fiscal  crisis,  perhaps  as  bad 
as  the  last  one  The  state  is  clearly  m  a  very 
bad  economic  condition  And  we  are  going  through 
another  reapportionment  battle  which  has  all  of  the 
earmarking  of  being  very  bitter  It  hasn't  been 
yet  because  it's  not  over  with  In  1981  it  didn't 
get  bitter  until  after  it  was  over  with  Before 
Jerry  Brown  signed  the  bill,  I  mean,  there  was 
always  a  negotiation,  we're  in  that  process  now 
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You  don't  know  what  the  plan  is  going  to  be  You 
don't  know  whose  ox  is  going  to  get  gored,  so  you 
have  still  the  opportunities  for  negotiating  But 
what  happens  after  a  plan  goes  into  effect  if 
Wilson  and  the  Republicans  whip  something  through 
the  court  process7  I  should  think  the  Democrats 
would  be  very  embittered  and  it  would  be  more 
difficult  for  them  to  handle  the  state's  fiscal 
problems  this  coming  year  If  the  Democrats  do 
well,  the  Republicans  could  end  up  fighting  among 
themselves  which  they  are  already  doing,  so  it  has 
a  lot  of  downside  and  a  lot  of  uncertainty  In 
looking  at  that  period,  none  of  this  was  necessary 
I  mean,  there  was  a  feeling  among  the  Democrats 
that  the  more  they  got  exposed  for  the  Gus  Newport 
kind  of  things  the  more  of  that  they  tended  to  do, 
it  did  not  deter  them  They  tended  to  want  to  rub 
it  to  the  Republicans  even  more  If  there  had  been 
five  more  Gus  Newports,  they  would  have  hired  them 
to  make  us  mad  And  that  kind  of  thing  pulled  the 
groups  apart,  and  it  was  very  much  more  difficult 
to  bring  them  back  together 
SENEY  So  the  institution  really  suffers,  and  it  is 

difficult  for  it  to  do  its  business  and  function 
properly 


QUINN 


Yes 
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SENEY  It  would  seem  given  the  experience  m  the  1980s  and 
as  you  characterize  the  1990s  reapportionment ,  the 
sensible  people  in  the  legislature  would  think  this 
might  be  the  time  to  turn  this  over  to  an  outside 
group  that  could  be  trusted  with  it 
QUINN  Who  could  be  trusted7  What  they  should  have  done 
this  year  is  what  the  senate  did  In  terms  of  the 
institution,  considering  just  the  interest  of  the 
members,  the  senate  absolutely  did  what  one  would 
expect  rational  people  to  do  They  didn't  play 
partisan  games  It  would  seem  finally  that  the 
Democrats  would  realize  that  just  being  partisan 
about  reapportionment  buys  you  an  advantage  which 
you  might  get  anyway  through  a  fair  process,  and 
you  don't  pay  such  a  high  price  The  Democrats  are 
better  at  winning  elections  I  think  the  senate 
Democrats  realized  that  when  they  won  all  these 
Republican  seats  they  wouldn't  ordinarily  have 
expected  to  win  What  they  did  is,  they  sat  down, 
they  merged  the  reapportionment  staff,  they  held 
open  hearings,  they  had  a  bi-partisan  process  that 
produced  a  bi-partisan  plan  that  thirty-seven  of 
the  thirty-nine  senators  liked,  that  was  without  a 
lot  of  wrangling,  that  was  public  The  minorities 
and  other  outside  groups  had  some  input  into  it 
There  were  changes  made  to  accommodate  their 
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concerns  The  senate  process  produced  a  bill  that 
wasn't  all  that  bad,  there's  a  few  weird  districts, 
but  they're  not  outrageous  Probably  if  that  plan 
had  been  standing  by  itself,  the  governor  would 
have  signed  it  just  because  there  was  no  major 
opposition  to  it 

The  assembly  had  this  partisan  battle  once 
again  The  congressional  thing  got  all  wound  up  in 
inner-party  politics  on  the  Republican  side,  and 
you  wonder  why  they  couldn't  have  avoided  all  that 
avoided  going  to  court  You  wonder  why  the 
Democrats  didn't  try  to  guide  the  process  They 
are  the  leaders  over  there,  the  majority,  to  avoid 
all  of  this  once  again,  with  the  uncertainty  that 
it  leads  to  Along  with  the  political  uncertainty, 
you  get  all  the  institutional  uncertainty,  and  you 
sure  saw  that  in  the  1980s  All  these  things 
evolved  out  of  the  reapportionment  battle 

SENEY  Given  the  passage  of  Proposition  140,  which  is  a 
kind  of  referendum  on  the  legislature,  the 
institution  as  a  whole  suffers 

QUINN  Well,  the  institution  almost  certainly  suffers  from 
Proposition  140  There  is  no  question  about  that 
Their  ability  to  do  their  own  budgeting  is  reduced 
Their  ability  to  stay  in  office  that  they  choose  to 
is  reduced  And  I  don't  think  anybody  will  deny 
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that  their  relationship  is  changed  probably  to 
their  disadvantage  with  the  other  branches  of 
government  And  they  found  out  that  the  courts 
were  not  going  to 

[End  Tape  10,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  10,  Side  B] 

SENEY  We  were  saying  it's  hard  to  say  how  this  140  will 
be  changed 

QUINN  Yes  If  the  courts  won't  undo  it,  there  sure  is  no 
evidence  the  people  will 

SENEY  And  as  we  speak,  just  today  is  Tuesday  and 

Washington  state  is  voting  on  a  very  draconian 
[term  limit  initiative] 

QUINN  Worse  than  California's  in  terms  as  far  as 

the  legislators  go 

SENEY  Including  the  caucus 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  And  it  will  cost  them  perhaps  the  speaker  who  is 
[Representative  Thomas  S  ]  Tom  Foley  from 
Washington  state  Now  President  Bush  has  indicated 
just  yesterday,  I  think,  or  the  day  before,  in  an 
early  campaign  speech  he  intends  to  make  these 
limitations  a  major  issue 

Yes  The  Republicans  have  an  interesting  position 
on  this  because  there  certainly  are  plenty  of  them 
and  President  Bush  is  a  good  example  of  it  He  is 
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the  only  president  that  I  know  that  really  thinks 
his  home  is  Washington  I  mean  he  no  longer  even 
maintains  a  residence  in  the  home  state  of  which  he 
was  elected 

SENEY  Does  he  no  longer  have  a  home  of  any  kind  in  Texas7 

QUINN  Well,  he's  registered  to  vote  in  a  hotel  room  m 

Houston  His  home  is  the  family  vacation  home  up 
m  Maine  And  he  is  saying  that  we  should  get  all 
these  guys  out  of  Washington  It  is  interesting 
It's  probably  a  sign  of  the  frustration  of 
Republicans  and  their  inability  nationally  to 
affect  the  reapportionment  process  They,  once 
again,  really  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  affect  it 
very  much  on  a  national  basis  The  sense  is  that 
the  country  is  very  unhappy  with  this  permanent 
party  that  runs  the  congress  That  almost  every 
legislative  body  of  the  world  has  changed 
leadership  m  party  terms  since  1950  except  the 
United  States  Congress  Even  the  Supreme  Soviet 
[of  the  former  USSR]  have  turned  over  a  couple 
of  times  And  term  limits  are  a  very  draconian  way 
of  doing  these  things 

SENEY  It's  often  said  by  academic  people,  and  in  some 

instances  I  think  of  you  in  that  regard  because  of 
your  training,  that  if  you  limit  the  terms  of  the 
legislature,  what  you  are  really  going  to  do  is 
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magnify  the  power  of  the  bureaucracy  and  the  power 
of  interest  groups  The  general  analysis  given  by 
academics  is  that  this  is  not  going  to  be  a  good 
thing 

QUINN  Well,  let  me  say,  I  don't  necessarily  concur  in 
that  because  I  think  it's  already  happened  The 
one  thing  I  would  disagree  with  some  academics  on 
when  you  have  a  legislature  like  the  California 
legislature  has  been  m  the  past  decade,  you  get 
that  anyway 

The  issues  of  today  really  are  spending 
issues  They  are  really  dominated  by  the 
[California]  Department  of  Finance  and  the  various 
agencies  of  the  bureaucracy  But  I  think  we've 
forgotten  during  the  Jerry  Brown  years, 
particularly  the  last  four  years  he  really 
abdicated  his  authority  to  the  legislature  They 
set  the  budget,  they  kind  of  decided  m  individual 
discussions  with  the  various  departments  what  they 
were  going  to  do  When  Deukmejian  became  governor, 
he  shocked  the  legislators,  particularly  the 
Democrats,  by  saying  that  he  was  going  to  decide 
all  those  things  They  centralized  everything  m 
the  governor's  office  They  had  fairly  strong 
directors  of  finance  who  understood  the  numbers  and 
they  determined  how  much  money  would  be  spent  The 
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Department  of  Finance  said,  "We're  going  to  spend 
this  much  "  They  worked  it  out  within  the 
bureaucracy  and  then  they  took  them  back  to  the 
legislature  I  mean  governors  almost  always  win 
budget  battles  because  they  can  reduce  the  budget 
[through  the  line  item  veto]  So  the  legislature 
might  want  to  increase  a  program,  and  the  governor 
reduces  it  right  down 

And  I  think  that  what  you  saw  there  in  the 
1980s  was  a  real  decline  in  the  legislature's 
ability  to  resolve  all  of  these  issues  The  power 
already  went  to  the  bureaucracy  As  far  as  special 
interests,  more  and  more  of  the  big  issues  the 
legislature  should  decide  are  arbitrated  So  I 
don't  think  necessarily  that  things  are  going  to 
change  I  think  this  is  a  bad  system,  but  I  think 
it's  already  where  we  are  I  don't  agree  with 
academics  who  say,  "This  will  be  caused  by  term 
limits  "  I  think  we  are  already  there  And  you'll 
just  have  a  bunch  of  young,  green  people  who  will 
do  the  arbitrating  instead  of  the  older  people  that 
are  doing  it 

SENEY  When  Deukmejian  was  elected  governor,  obviously  I 
think  the  Democrats  weren't  particularly  happy 
about  that  They  were  hoping  for  a  Democrat  in 
that  office  but  the  Democrats  put  about  stories 
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well,  at  least  Deukmejian  has  had  legislative 
experience 

QUINN  They  were  so  frustrated  with  Brown 

SENEY  There  were  many  of  them  who  thought  that  Deukmejian 
was  going  to  be  a  large  step  up  from  Brown,  that 
now  there  would  be  some  amicable  relationship 
between  the  legislature  and  the  governor* s  office, 
and  that  didn't  happen  at  all 

QUINN  That's  right  It  didn't  The  relationship  between 
the  legislature  and  governor  got  worse,  and  they've 
also  had  the  same  thing  with  Wilson  They  thought 
that  it  would  get  better,  and  I'm  not  sure  that 
it ' s  going  to  be  much  better 

SENEY  We  can  dwell  on  Deukmejian  for  a  moment  and  I  do 
this  because  you  bring  up  the  budget  and  that's  a 
new  slant  to  it  Deukme^ian  now  reasserts  what  had 
been  the  gubernatorial  prerogative  over  the  budget, 
and  the  relationship  devolved  I  know  one  of  the 
things  that  embittered  Deukmejian,  and  he  has  said 
so,  is  the  fact  that  they  wouldn't  let  him  move 
into  the  new  governor's  mansion 

QUINN  Yes,  and  they  refused  to  confirm  his  director  of 
finance  There  were  little  things  that  they  did 
unnecessarily  and  that  did  embitter  him  He's  very 
proud  and  very  stubborn,  and  very  partisan  I 
think  they  understood  that  it  was  a  very  partisan 
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governor's  office  He  went  down  there  with 
Republican  staffers,  he  felt  completely  at  home 
Republican  members  felt  at  home  You'd  go  down 
there  and  they  didn't  like  Democrats  in  the 
governor's  office  It  was  a  partisan  office  Now 
people  hadn't  realized  George  Deukmejian — again  we 
talked  about  Mike  Curb  being  the  young  Reaganite 
and  all  these  things — was  far  more  partisan  And 
Deukme^jian  had  a  far  more  partisan  office  So  the 
Democrats  didn't  find  that  there  was  anybody  down 
there  that  liked  them  Some  of  this  you  could  say 
the  same  thing  about  Wilson  They  are  very 
partisan  Wilson's  partisan  in  a  Wilson  Republican 
kind  of  way  He's  got  his  own  people,  a  lot  of 
whom  do  not  come  from  Sacramento  did  not  come  out 
of  the  legislative  staff  I  think  it's  very  much 
the  same  situation 

SENEY  Would  it  be  correct,  do  you  think,  to  say  that  the 
last  probably  bi-partisan,  not  so  partisan 
governor,  would  have  been  Pat  Brown7 

QUINN  No  Pat  Brown  was  very  partisan  If  anything  it 
was  probably  before  him,  Brown  was  a  partisan 
Democrat  Pat  Brown  clearly  was,  and  the  people 
that  Pat  Brown  had  around  him  were  old  Adlai 
Stevenson  type  Democrats  So  it  certainly  wasn't 
Pat  Brown  Reagan  was  in  some  ways,  he  did  not 
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have  as  many  of  the  partisan  staff  types  as  he  did 
some  of  the  ideological  people  Reagan  may  have 
been  a  little  bit  less  partisan  I  mean  a  lot  of 
Reagan's  judges  were  much  less,  they  were  more  the 
senior  established  lawyers  In  the  case  of  later 
governors  the  party  was  more  important  Reagan  was 
a  much  different  governor  than  he  was  president,  as 
you  know  And  the  people  that  he  had  around  him 
were  the  William  Penn  Motts  and  Ike  Livermores,  and 
those  kind  of  people  were  not  really  out  of  a 
partisan  background  The  Jerry  Brown  people  were 
all  liberal  activist  types  and  they  were  succeeded 
by  Deukmejian  activists,  people  that  were  close  to 
him,  the  ones  that  came  over  from  the  attorney 
general's  office  and  just  tended  to  be  very 
partisan 

SENEY  I  want  to  switch  way  back  to  Carol  Hallett  because 
we  have  moved  to  some  other  topics  to  talk  about 
her  The  perception  of  her  at  the  time  was  that 
she  was  too  highly  partisan  an  individual 
QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  And  maybe  what  made  the  Democrats  angry  was  she  was 

pretty  effective 
QUINN  Yes  She  was  effective 

You  mentioned  last  time  the  fact  of  her  being  a 
woman  And  that  maybe  this  made  her  a  little  more 
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hard-edged 

QUINN  I  think  that ' s  probably  the  case 
SENEY  To  have  gotten  as  high  as  she  got  required  more 
ambition  maybe  than  a  man  had  I  am  curious,  do 
you  know  about  her  ambition  and  what  motivated  her 
to  run  for  Lt  Governor7  Are  you  familiar  at  all 
with  that7 

QUINN  Well,  I  think  that  was  all  the  Mike  Curb  thing  and 
I  am  not  very  familiar  with  it,  other  than  she  kind 
of  ran  on  his  ticket  I  was  very  surprised  that 
she  got  nominated  when  Deukmejian  won  because  they 
didn't  get  along,  and  he  didn't  particularly  want 
her  on  the  ticket  They  didn't  campaign  together 
and  her  campaign  was  kind  of  just  abandoned  And 
it  never  did  particularly  well 
SENEY  I  can't  recall  who  her  primary  opposition  was 
QUINN  Marz  Garcia,  who,  with  a  funny  name  like  that  would 
have  had  very  little  chance  to  win  m  the  primary 
anyway,  I  would  think,  and  did  not  do  very  well 
He  was  the  Campbell  wing  of  the  Republican  party 
from  the  senate  And  they  did  not  get  along  The 
senate  and  the  assembly  Republicans  didn't  get 
along  Campbell  represented  the  old  style  that 
Paul  Pnolo  had,  and  some  of  the  other  people  from 
the  pre-Hallett  era  had  She  ran  for  Lt  Governor, 
I  think,  largely  because  Mike  Curb  was  running  for 
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governor,  and  they  just  assumed  that  he  would  be 
nominated  She  was  going  along  with  that 
And  they  would  be  an  active  team 
Yes 

Did  you  say  Deukmej lan ' s  people  wanted  nothing  to 
do  with  her’ 

That's  right  They  abandoned  her  They  didn't  run 
a  ticket  at  all 

Did  Wilson  run  with  the  Republican  nominees’ 

Not  really  Marian  Bergeson,  he  disagreed  with  her 
on  the  choice  issue  And  then  he  appointed  her 
primary  opponent,  [United  States  Senator]  John 
Seymour,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  which  is  sort 
of  interesting  because  Seymour's  only  electoral 
forte  m  California  has  been  for  Lt  Governor,  and 
he  lost  in  the  Republican  primary 
That  appointment  surprised  you’ 

Yes 

I  think  it  surprised  pretty  much  everyone  including 
John  Seymour 

Yes  And  it  now  appears  nine  months  later  that 
he's  not  doing  terribly  well  I  mean,  he  is  not 
showing  up  very  well  in  the  polls  or  in  building 
any  kind  of  a  base  in  the  state  or  any  kind  of 
identification  You  wonder,  I  mean,  if 
[Congressman]  Tom  Campbell,  the  congressman  who  is 
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now  running  for  the  senate,  had  been  appointed, 
would  he  be  a  stronger  incumbent  But  Seymour  does 
not  at  this  point  look  like  a  particularly  strong 
incumbent  He  looks  very  much  like  an  appointed 
senator,  and  very  often  they  just  have  trouble 
winning  because  they  got  there  through  an 
appointment 

SENEY  When  Carol  Hallett  lost  the  Lt  Governorship  she 

was  actually  appointed  to  a  position  by  Deukmejian, 
was  she  not7 

QUINN  Yes  It  seems  to  me  that  she  was  not  confirmed  by 
the  senate 

SENEY  That's  right  She  was  not 

QUINN  And  then  she  went  off  and  got  a  job  with  the 

Reagan  administration 

SENEY  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  senate  business  for  a 

minute  because  she  was  one  of  two  of  Deukmejian's 
people  who  were  rejected  One  was 

QUINN  Mike  Franchetti 

SENEY  That's  right 

QUINN  Director  of  Finance 

SENEY  That  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Franchetti  had 

been  active  m  the  campaign  against  Mervyn  Dymally 

QUINN  Yes,  well,  I  don't  know  I  knew  Franchetti  and  I'm 
not  sure  what  all  that  has  to  do  with  it  Why 
would  he  have  rejected  him9  He  was  very  qualified 
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to  be  director  of  finance  It  was  more  in-house 
partisanship 

I  recall  that  Dymally  actually  came  up  against  him 
because  he,  Franchetti,  had  been  active  m  Curb's 
campaign,  and  was  one  of  those  who  had 

There  was  something  about  Dymally, 
accusations  against  Dymally  and  the  FBI 
investigation,  something  got  leaked  I  don't 
remember  I  wasn't  around  then  I  was  working  in 
the  Attorney  General's  office  then,  so  I  didn't 
know  much  about  that  But  Franchetti  did  get  the 
blame  for  it  Whether  he  leaked  it  or  not,  or  if 
he  did  what  they  said  or  not 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  fatal  confirmation  of 
Carol  Hallett7 

No  Only  that  she  didn't  get  confirmed,  and  it 
seemed  to  have  been  such  things  as  that  pay  raise 
that  we  talked  about  earlier  and  the  fact  that  the 
Republican  leadership  in  the  senate  didn't 
particularly  like  her  The  Democrats  just  plain 
did  not  like  her  at  all,  and  I  suspect  the  governor 
was  not  going  to  go  absolutely  all  out  to  try  to 
get  her  confirmed 

The  public  story  at  the  time  put  out  by  the 
Democrats  was  that  she  was  so  divisive  a 
personality  that  she  would  likely  harm  the  Parks 
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Department 

QUINN  Well,  I  mean  that  is  kind  of  ridiculous  She  was 
not  a  divisive  personality,  and  she  would  not  have 
harmed  them  I  mean,  they  just  didn't  like  her 
They  really  didn't,  the  senators  really  disliked 
her  As  I  say,  I  did  not  find  her  that  way  at  all 
I  found  her  very  easy  to  work  for,  very 
businesslike,  very  pleasant,  very  honest  She 
never  abused  the  staff  or  mistreated  them  She 
tended  to  sit  m  those  meetings  and  kind  of,  as 
chairman  of  the  board,  she  didn't  do  things  that 
would  undercut  various  members  At  least,  I  didn't 
get  that  impression  They  all  seemed  to  respect 
her,  liked  working  with  her  It  was  a  consensus 
process  She  didn't  say,  "This  is  what  we're  going 
to  do  "  She  kind  of  listened  to  everybody  and 
said,  "Well,  we  want  to  try  to  get  a  consensus 
about  how  to  proceed  "  In  the  reapportionment  area 
she  deferred  to  the  staff  and  to  the  members  that 
knew  that  area  better  I  certainly  did  not  find 
any  of  those  bad  characteristics  those  senators 
seemed  to  find  in  my  relationships  with  her  and  my 
work  with  her 

SENEY  So  you  think  the  pay  raise  might  have  more  to  do 
with  it^ 

A  lot  to  do  with  that,  and  I  think  that  the 
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personal  relationships  with  the  members,  maybe  I 
mean  she  was  a  pretty  effective  leader,  as  leaders 
go,  when  you  are  a  minority  leader 

SENEY  Was  she  missed,  do  you  think,  as  minority  leader9 

QUINN  I  think  to  some  degree  She  managed  to  keep  all 
the  boys  in  line  to  some  degree  And  they  began 
fighting  among  themselves  almost  as  soon  as  she 
left 

SENEY  Perhaps  we  should  note  here  that  she  is  at  this 
point  commissioner  of  customs  under  the  Bush 
administration 

QUINN  Yes  And  she  was  ambassador  to  Jamaica  or  to  The 

Bahamas  or  some  place  under  Reagan  Once  in  awhile 
I  hear  her  voice  on  the  radio  or  see  her  on  TV  I 
mean  she  worked  very  hard  at  it  I  think  she  would 
have  a  pretty  loyal  staff  in  whatever  she  was 
doing 

SENEY  Let's  talk  about  Mr  Naylor  Because  he  is  quite  a 
different  personality,  is  he  not9 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  How  would  you  describe  him9 

QUINN  He  was  one  of  the  real  stars  of  the  caucus  He  was 
truly  someone  interested  in  issues  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Bob  Naylor's  problem,  I  think  he  would  admit 
that,  was  he  tried  to  do  everything  He  tried  to 
be  the  leading  guy  on  a  lot  of  issues  He  was  a 
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tax  lawyer  before  he  was  elected 
With  a  pretty  good  education 
Oh,  yes 

Stanford  and  Yale,  B  A  at  Stanford  and  law  degree 
from  Yale 

Oh,  yes  Very  well  respected  around  the 
legislature,  thought  to  be  somewhat  wishy-washy  as 
leader  only  in  that  he  didn't  have  the  really  hard 
core  politicos  backing  him  By  that  time  the 
caucus  had  become  divided  and  his  position  was 
under  attack  quite  a  bit  And  not  having  been  able 
to  speak  for  the  whole  caucus,  he  got  the 
reputation  around  the  legislature  that  he  couldn't 
deliver  This  has  been  a  problem  for  all  the 
leaders  since  that  time,  too,  because  it  has  been  a 
divided  caucus  Whereas  Hallett  could  deliver 
He  was  caucus  chairman  under  Hallett  as  minority 
leader'3 
Yes 

That,  I  take  it,  is  an  important  position 
Right 

And  from  that  important  position,  then,  he  is  able 
to 

Was  able  to  put  together  the  votes  to  become 
the  leader 

Do  you  recall  that  process^  Were  you  part  of  that*3 
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QUINN  No  He  just  went  around  and  did  it  one  on  one  with 
the  members  I  mean,  he  was  very  much  the  member 
guy  He  had  good  relationships  with  them  And  as 
I  said,  he  had  a  divided  caucus  and  a  significant 
minority  that  was  then  trying  to  undercut  his 
leadership  It  was  mainly  the  Nolan  people  most  of 
the  time  unhappy  that  he  wasn't  tough  enough  with 
the  Democrats,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  too 
tough  This  is  another  one  of  their  problems,  they 
had  a  leader  who  was  really  a  good  leader,  a  good 
substance  leader,  and  they  undercut  him  a  lot  The 
Democrats  didn't  help  him  to  become  a  strong 
leader,  and  ultimately  he  just  couldn't  maintain 
the  leadership  He  decided  he  would  try  to  run  for 
the  U  S  Senate,  which  was  a  mistake  So  he  gave 
up  the  leadership  and  Nolan  came  right  m  and  fired 
all  of  the  staff 

SENEY  Before  we  get  to  that,  I  want  to  bring  up  something 
again  from  the  California  Journal1  and  this  has  to 
do  with  an  area  of  cooperation,  because  we  talked 
about  all  of  the  contention  between  the  Republicans 
and  Democrats  This  has  to  do  with  that,  the  title 
of  this  article  is  "Bi-partisan  Push  for  Some 
Campaigns  to  Answer  Reforms  "  And  your  name  is 
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mentioned  m  this  article  If  I  may,  let  me  read 
you  some  and  ask  you  to  comment  on  it  This  is 
talking  about  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  "They 
began  meeting  in  January  under  the  leadership  of 
William  Cavala,  Deputy  Director  of  Majority 
Services  in  the  office  of  Assembly  Speaker  Brown  " 
This  is  quoting  Mr  Cavala  now, 

"The  speaker  last  year  tried  and  failed  to 
get  a  bill  passed  He  was  unhappy  about 
that  So  late  last  year  X  was  assigned  to 
see  what  we  could  do  " 

The  article  goes  on  to  say, 

"About  ten  aides  for  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  leadership  participated  in  the 
meeting  So  far  they  include  Tony  Quinn 
former  member  of  the  Fair  Policy  Practices 
Commission  and  now  Policy  Director  of  the 
Assembly  GOP  Caucus  headed  by  Naylor  and 
Peter  Bontadelli  of  Maddy's  staff  Cavala 
hopes  the  group  will  have  a  compromised  bill 
with  bi-partisan  support  early  this  month  " 
Tell  me  about  that 

QUINN  Well,  that  was  essentially  what  it  says  there 

The  Republicans  never  believed  that  Willie  Brown 
really  wanted  public  financing 
Was  this  the  bill  he  didn't  get7 
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QUINN  Yes,  but  he  would  give  speeches  for  it,  and  he 

would  put  forth  a  couple  of  bills  The  governor 
wasn't  going  to  sign  them,  and  they  didn't  get  any 
Republican  votes 

SENEY  Why  didn't  the  Republicans  think  he  was  sincerely 
interested  m  it’ 

QUINN  That  was  proven  later  on  when  Common  Cause  would 
produce  its  bills,  he'd  denounce  it  He  had  been 
opposed  to  Proposition  9,  and  one  never  was  exactly 
sure  how  sincere  he  was  about  all  of  this  He 
apparently  did  not  like,  and  does  not  like, 
political  fund  raising  It  takes  too  much  time 
away  from  other  things  So,  he  did,  indeed,  as 
this  article  says,  appoint  Cavala  to  go  out  and  try 
and  get  the  Republicans  to  support  it  The 
Republicans  philosophically  were  opposed  to  public 
financing  They  were  opposed  to  spending  the 
public's  money  to  run  a  campaign  The  Democrats,  I 
think,  just  did  not  like  the  necessity  of  raising 
all  this  money  There  is  a  significant  body  of 
Democrats  that  are  for  public  financing,  the  ones 
that  believe  that  that  is  the  solution  to  all  the 
special  interest  money  in  the  legislature  That  is 
a  solution  that  seems  to  have  faded  away  m  later 
years  You  get  less  and  less  evidence  that  anybody 
is  really  for  this  any  more,  even  the  presidential 
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one  seems  to  be  on  the  decline 

SENEY  What  is  your  view  here7 

QUINN  Well  I  have  always  been  kind  of  for  it  And  X 

think  it  would  have  helped  the  minority  party,  if 
it  had  some  limits,  to  even  out  things  That  was 
my  argument,  too,  at  the  time  Our  instructions 
were  go  in  and  see  what  you  can  produce,  see  what 
can  be  done,  go  ahead  and  have  these  meetings,  and 
let's  see  what  comes  forward  And  we  argued  quite 
a  bit  about  the  various  aspects  of  it  It  might 
favor  one  party  or  the  other  And  we  finally  got  a 
bill,  and  I  was  never  able  to  get  any  particular 
Republican  support  for  it 

SENEY  Which  bill  was  that,  do  you  remember7 

QUINN  I  do  not  remember  Anyway,  Cavala  kind  of  put 

together  a  Democratic  bill  and  continued  to  work 
it  for  quite  a  while,  but  we  just  could  never  get 
[any  support]  I  mean,  Naylor  was  actually  more  or 
less  for  it  Ross  Johnson  was  for  it  But  there 
were  always  these  little  problems  with  it,  and  in 
the  end  the  Democrats,  when  they  figured  out  the 
Republicans  weren't  going  to  go  100  percent  for  it, 
they  began  putting  things  back  in  that  they  had 
taken  out  earlier  I  don't  remember  how  it  all 
ended,  but  it  kind  of  came  to  an  end  m  1984  It 
also  got  caught  up  in  the  Prop  24  And  there  was 
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that  brief  period  in  which  there  was  an  attempt  to 
come  up  with  a  bi-partisan  bill  And,  as  I  said, 
Naylor  was  very  interested  in  the  political  reform 
area  He  was  also  very  interested  and  supportive 
of  anything  that  would  help  the  Republicans 
politically  It  was  interesting  that  while  people 
accused  Naylor  of  being  this  wishy-washy  leader, 
that  was  the  constant  accusation  As  I  said 
earlier,  it  wasn't  really  true,  it  was  the  image 
But  it  wasn't  true  because  he  was  trying  to 
strengthen  the  Republicans  any  way  that  he  could, 
including  changing  the  rules  of  the  game  You  got 
a  lot  of  the  more,  I  guess,  mossback  Republicans 
that  were  just  plain  opposed  to  public  financing 
because  they  were  opposed  to  using  tax  dollars  for 
this  Naylor's  argument  was,  "Well,  let's  not 
close  our  door  to  everything  If  you  change  the 
rules,  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  us  We  may  gain 
from  it  Let's  not  just  assume  that  this  is  bad 
for  us  Even  if  Common  Cause  thought  about  it,  it 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  it  wouldn't  work  " 
And  so  he  tried  to  carry  forward  some  interest  in 
the  caucus  and  just  really  didn't  find  any 
Was  this  a  kind  of  attempt,  do  you  think,  a  larger 
attempt,  to  maybe  settle  some  of  the  disputes 
within  the  assembly  in  order  to  work  more  amiably 
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together9 

QUINN  Yes  I  think  that's  what  it  was  I  think  it  was  a 
good  faith  effort  on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  the 
Democrats  There  were  a  number  of  Democrats  m  the 
Democratic  caucus  that  wanted  to  clean  up  the 
system  and  this  was  an  attempt  to  do  so 
SENEY  Did  the  Democratic  and  Republicans  staffs  get 
together  very  often9 

QUINN  Yes  We  got  together  a  couple  of  times  a  week  for 
several  months 

SENEY  I'm  not  talking  about  here,  I  guess  that's  what  you 
were  referring  to  to  take  care  of  business,  but 
otherwise  did  you  have  much  contact9 
QUINN  Not  very  much  Not  much  Not  much  on  issues  at 
all  We  had  individuals  who  might 
SENEY  What  was  the  atmosphere  at  these  meetings9 
QUINN  Oh,  it  was  very  cordial  and  pleasant  We  always 
kind  of  got  along  even  if  our  principles  didn't 
SENEY  You  didn't  carry  with  you  the  animus  that  your 
chief  might  have 

QUINN  No  And  Naylor  got  along  with  the  Democrats  They 
liked  him  They  undercut  him  some  because  they 
took  advantage  of  this  split  in  the  caucus  He  had 
some  problems  with  the  governor's  office  He  had 
some  problems  with  the  senate  I  remember  Ken 
Maddy  one  time  saying,  "Well,  they  would  all  sit 
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around  down  there  m  those  meetings  m  the 
governor's  office,  and  Brown  would  say,  well,  I 
agree  with  something  and  Roberti  would  agree  and 
Maddy  would  agree  And  Naylor  would  say,  "Well,  I 
have  to  go  back  and  take  this  to  my  caucus  1 "  He 
wasn't  able  to  speak  for  all  of  the  Republicans 
And  he  was  being  undercut  by  other  members  of  the 
caucus  who  claimed  that  he  was  selling  out  to  the 
Democrats  or  selling  out  to  the  governor  or  doing 
something  wrong  So  he  was  not  able  as  leader  to 
really  lead  the  thing  the  way  that  Hallett  had 
been  When  it  came  to  an  issue  like  this,  unless 
you  really  had  strong  partisan  unity  on  it,  it  was 
very  hard  for  him  to  push  back  the  forefront  The 
governor  wasn't  interested  in  it 

SENEY  Both  Hallett  and  Naylor  were  relatively  new  members 
of  the  legislature  when  they  became  leaders, 

Hallett  barely  into  her  second  term  and  Naylor 
barely  into  his  third  term 

QUINN  That ' s  right 

SENEY  Is  this  a  factor,  do  you  think9 

QUINN  No  not  really,  because  the  legislature  changed  so 
much  and  the  assembly  Republicans  were  almost  all 
barely  into  their  second  and  third  terms  He  had 
the  support  of  most  of  the  senior  members  But  by 
1982  there  were  hardly  any  senior  members  left 
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They  were  all  pretty  young  by  that  time  The 
senior  ones  were  those  that  had  been  here  for  six 


years 

SENEY  Did  he  decide  to  run  for  the  senate  because  he  felt 
the  hot  breath  of  his  opponents,  do  you  think9 
QUINN  Yes,  I  think  so  He  was  getting  tired  of  the 

assembly,  frustrated  with  it  He  didn't  really 
want  to  run  for  congress  although  there  was  a 
congressional  seat  he  could  have  run  for,  and  he 
decided  to  go  for  the  top  to  see  if  he  could  become 
the  only  northern  Californian  running  When  Ed 
Zschau  entered  it  really  undercut  Naylor  because  Ed 
Zschau  got  the  northern  California  support 
SENEY  Did  Naylor  make  much  of  a  campaign  on  this9 
QUINN  Not  m  the  end  very  much  He  had  real  trouble 
raising  any  significant  money 
SENEY  What  is  he  doing  now9 

QUINN  He  is  practicing  with  the  Neils  and  Merksamer  law 
firm,  and  does  lobbying 
SENEY  So  he's  here  in  Sacramento9 

QUINN  Oh,  yes  Well,  lives  here  and  also  stays  down  m 
the  Bay  Area  They  have  an  office  m  the  Bay  Area 
also 

SENEY  The  comments  about  him  by  both  people  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle  and  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  were  viewed  that  he  was  extremely  capable, 
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very  bright  And  to  your  point,  not  that  he  wasn’t 
tough  enough,  perhaps,  but  that  he  appeared  to  be 
such  a  nice  guy 
QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  Was  this  your  opinion  about  him  as  well7 

QUINN  Yes  He  didn’t  appear  to  be  as  tough  as  he  is 

Yes  Although  indeed  he  could  be  at  times  rather 
tough  You  know,  that  caucus  became  divided  and 
the  other  guys  wanted  in  and  the  Nolan  people 
undercut  him  a  lot 

SENEY  You  have  said  that  both  the  Democrats  undercut  him 
and  the  Nolan  people  undercut  him  Can  you  be 
specific  about  that7 

QUINN  Well,  Prop  24,  after  we  got  it  through,  the 

Democrats  wouldn't  go  along  with  the  proposition 
and  wouldn’t  implement  it  Nolan  made  a  deal  with 
Willie  Brown  that  they  didn't  have  to,  and  when  the 
vote  to  implement  came  up,  Nolan  didn't  The  big 
vote  m  late  1984,  Nolan  went  along  with  the 
Democrats  and  said,  "Well,  m  implementing  it  we 
should  take  the  half  of  loaf  " 

SENEY  Naylor  was  still  leader  at  this  time7 
QUINN  Naylor  was  still  leader,  and  they  very  badly 

undercut  him  About  half  of  the  Republican  caucus 
just  went  along  with  the  Democrats  on  the 
implementation  vote,  which  the  Republicans  were 
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going  to  lose  anyway  But  they  lost  it  worse,  and 
it  really  did  undercut  Naylor  a  lot 
SENEY  What  was  Naylor's  reaction  to  that7 
QUINN  He  was  rather  unhappy  about  it,  the  Nolan  people 

had  pushed  him  into  some  of  this  They  wanted  him 
to  go  to  battle  with  the  Democrats,  and  to  battle 
Willie  Brown,  because  they  were  supposedly  the 
hard-core,  Prop  13  guys  At  the  same  time  they 
undercut  him  a  lot  when  he  did  so 
SENEY  Were  they  setting  him  up9 
QUINN  To  some  degree 

SENEY  To  undermine  his  credibility  and  leadership7 

QUINN  Yes,  to  undermine  his  credibility  and  leadership 

And,  of  course,  when  he  was  doing  that  he  couldn't 
produce  offices  and  committee  chair  slots  for  them, 
and  Willie  Brown  promised 

SENEY  Because  he's  making  Willie  Brown  angry 

QUINN  Yes,  well,  Willie  Brown  said  [to  Nolan] ,  "If  you're 
leader  and  you  go  along  with  me  on  this  then  when 
you  become  leader,  you'll  be  able  to  appoint 
Republicans  to  committees  You'll  be  able  to  get 
people  new  offices  "  He  promised  the  various 
members  He  said,  "When  I  am  leader,  the  speaker 
will  put  you  on  the  Agriculture  Committee  at  my 
request  "  So  he  got  a  number  of  votes  for  leader 
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SENEY  I  want  to  refer  to  the  California  Journal  because 
there  is  a  long  article  about  Nolan  and  Willie 
Brown,  referred  to  them  as  an  "odd  couple  " 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  And  they  certainly  become  that,  don't  they‘d 
QUINN  They  did  indeed  And  then  Nolan  was  instrumental 

in  keeping  Willie  Brown  as  speaker  during  the  Gang 
of  Five  days  Nolan  had  one  very  good  election  and 
did  pick  up  three  seats  There  is  some  evidence 
that  the  Republicans  would  have  done  better  except 
for  Nolan's  rather  bad  internal  politics,  spending 
a  lot  of  money  on  primaries,  trying  to  nominate 
unelectable  people  who  were  ideologically  correct 
from  his  perspective 
[End  Tape  10,  Side  B] 
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[Session  9,  November  12,  1991] 

[Begin  Tape  11,  Side  A] 

SENEY  When  we  talked  last  time,  it  was  Tuesday  There 
were  elections  going  on,  and  one  in  particular  we 
commented  on  was  the  one  in  Washington  state  where 
the  term  limits  initiative,  No  5531  on  the  ballot, 
looked  to,  I  think,  both  of  us  and  a  lot  of  people 
like  a  sure  winner  and  it  lost  Do  you  have  any 
comments  on  that"? 

QUINN  Yes  I  think  that  term  limits  are  an  interesting 
issue  that  we'll  probably  see  more  of  Going  back 
to  what  we  talked  about  last  time,  Proposition  24 
and  then  the  very  draconian  term  limit  bill  here 
coming  as  a  result  of  unhappiness  with  the 
legislature  I  think  maybe  the  thing  that  Prop  24 
and  that  one  had  in  common  was  the  budget  cuts 
There  is  general  consensus  that  the  legislature's 
budget  has  grown  far  faster  than  the  state  budget 
or  population  or  anything  else,  and  that  the  public 
wanted  to  stop  the  empire-building  that  was  taking 
place  over  there,  and  wanted  to  punish  legislators 
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for  generally  not  doing  a  good  30b  In  the  case  of 
the  Washington  state  term  limits,  that  was  on 
congress 

SENEY  As  well  as  the  state  legislature 

QUINN  As  well  as  the  state  legislature,  but  the  issue 

became  interestingly  what  would  that  do  to  the 
state  congressional  delegations  because  none  of  the 
other  states  had  term  limits 

SENEY  The  state  of  Colorado  has  also  voted  m 
congressional  term  limits 

QUINN  That's  right  And  Washington  has  a  very  senior 

delegation,  and  Speaker  Foley  is  the  most  powerful 
member  of  the  house  from  the  state  of  Washington 
So,  they,  I  guess,  campaigned — this  is  all  second 
hand — against  California  and  said  that  the  small 
state  of  Washington  would  lose  clout  if  they  passed 
this  And  so  it  was  kind  of  wipe  it  off  your  nose 
to  spite  your  face,  and  they  voted  it  down  I 
think  that  would  happen  anywhere  you  have 
congressional  term  limits  I  do  not  think  that  the 
thing  would  pass  because  unless  the  whole  country 
did  it,  each  state  would  be  damaging  itself  that 
did  this  You  can  argue,  in  the  case  of 
legislative  term  limits,  that  maybe  San  Francisco 
with  senior  members  like  Speaker  Brown  would  be 
hurt  against  Orange  County  which  has  a  lot  of 
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3unior  members  And  therefore  people  xn  San 
Francisco  might  vote  against  term  limits,  Orange 
County  might  vote  for  them  But  within  the  state 
that  doesn't  really  matter  The  issue  of  the  state 
hurting  itself  doesn't  come  up  when  you  deal  with 
legislative  term  limits,  but  it  does  with 
congressional  And  that  is  probably  the  reason  why 
that  failed  and  why  congressional  term  limits  might 
not  pass  here 

SENEY  It's  interesting  that  they  made  an  issue  of 

California  and  a  purported  threat  that  California 
would  use  its  seniority  m  congress  to  divert  water 
from  Washington  to  California 

QUINN  Or  that  same  thing  in  northern  California  to 
southern  California 

SENEY  Yes  But  I  want  to  ask  you  if  maybe  that  argument 
has  some  merit,  and  let  me  suggest  to  you  why  Ted 
Costa  of  People ' s  Advocate  in  the  Gann  group  was 
involved  m  this  ballot  initiative  in  Washington 
state,  as  were  other  Californians 

QUINN  Jerry  Brown  was  up  there 

SENEY  That's  right,  only  m  the  last  stages  The 

opponents  felt  that  he  may  be  a  great  asset  to  them 
in  the  defeat  of 

QUINN  I'm  sure  he  was 

SENEY  Although  that  was  not  his  purpose  He 
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supported  it,  endorsed  it,  but  there  were  newspaper 
articles  which  indicated  that  that  term  limit 
initiative  really  came  out  of  a  meeting  here  m  San 
Jose,  California  While  there  was  a  liberal  woman 
in  Washington  state  who  was  the  purported  head  of 
the  campaign,  she  apparently  was  disappointed  that 
an  incumbent  member  of  congress,  whom  she  ran 
against,  would  not  debate  her,  that  the  real  money 
and  the  real  push  was  from  California  Are  you 
familiar  with  that9 

QUINN  Yes,  I  think  that's  probably  true  The  Costa 

organization,  these  are  the  people,  I  mean,  they 
were  involved  with  Prop  24  and  the  term  limits 
Term  limits  have  been  a  right-wing  populist  cause 
for  the  most  part  and  much  of  the  emphasis  for  that 
has  come  out  of  California  California  was  the 
first  really  big  state  to  pass  them  last  year  Now 
those  people  were  not  up  there  trying  to  steal 
Washington's  water  or  representing  the  powerful 
California  congressional  delegation  I  mean,  there 
is  no  way  that  anyone  would  allege  that  What  they 
were  up  there  for  was  because  so  much  of  this  stuff 
comes  out  of  California  They  were  trying  to  help 
out  with  their  expertise  and  how  to  pass  these 
kinds  of  things  I  am  sure  that  that  was  a 
convenient  issue  I  am  not  sure  how  many 
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Californians  may  have  been  working  for  the  other 
side,  too  There's  obviously  a  lot  of  people  in 
California  that  are  opposed  to  term  limits  that 
would  want  it  defeated  there  so  it  wouldn't  show  up 
here  If  this  had  passed  there,  it  was  coming 
right  down  the  road  to  California  This  may  have 
slowed  it  down  some  But  this  is  just  kind  of  a 
sign  of  how  California  tends  to  dominate  so  much  of 
national  politics  Because  much  of  the  drive  for 
term  limits  comes  out  of  the  state  of  California 

SENEY  Let  me  go  back  to  something  Mr  Costa  was  involved 
in,  and  that  was  the  Proposition  13  business  And 
I  am  fairly  certain  he  was  m  1978,  certainly  Paul 
Gann's  organization 

QUINN  Paul  Gann  was  I  don't  know  whether  he  was 

I  didn't  know  him 

SENEY  Let  me  suggest  a  question  here  you  kind  of  alluded 
to  when  you  said  a  lot  of  this  comes  out  of 
California  Proposition  13  passes  in  California 
and  really  starts  a  national  wave  of  tax  limitation 
initiatives  I  take  it  this  lesson  was  not  lost  on 
the  conservatives  who  pushed  Prop  13 

QUINN  No,  it  wasn't  They  built  a  national  organization 
It  probably  had  a  lot  to  do  with  getting  Reagan 
elected  Also  on  some  of  those  same  high  tax 
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SENEY  And  I  take  it  then  that  they  would  understand  the 

strategy  which  would  cause  one  of  these  initiatives 
to  be  passed  m  California  They  indicate  the  term 
limits ,  maybe  not  first,  because  I  think  Colorado 
was  actually  the  first,  but  the  state  of  California 
is  the  first  big  state  And  that  gives  it  a  kind 
of  push  m  the  direction  of  the  other  states  Do 
you  agree  with  that^ 

QUINN  Oh,  yes  And  I  think  that  it  still  is  there  in  a 
very  major  way,  and  that  it  is  representative  of 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  political 
establishment  It  comes  from  the  right  because 
they  are  the  most  closed  out  now  with  essentially 
these  legislatures  and  the  congress  being  m  the 
control  of  the  Democratic  party  for  so  many  years 
It's  in  some  ways  like  the  assaults  of  fifteen 
years  or  so  ago  on  the  seniority  system,  which  I 
don't  think  anybody  has  pointed  out  The  argument 
against  the  seniority  systems  of  the  post-Watergate 
reformers,  was  that  a  bunch  of  old  people  were 
maintained  as  committee  chairs  because  they  had 
been  there  a  long  time  This  is  kind  of  the  same 
That  [criticism]  came  from  the  liberal  side  This 
is  coming  from  the  conservative  side  Some  of  the 
same  things  Just  that  people  have  been  m  power 
too  long  I  do  think  it  is  interesting  that  the 
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liberals  who  were  the  great  reformers  fifteen  years 
ago  are  so  busy  defending,  keeping  all  these  old 
guys  in  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  there  to  do 
all  these  good  things,  to  protect  the  interests  of 
their  state 

SENEY  The  more  liberal  members  now  possessing  the 
seniority 

QUINN  They  are  possessing  it  Yes  The  argument  that 
it's  bad  for  minorities  to  have  turnover  in  the 
legislature,  that  they  should  have  their  senior 
members,  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  to  that  They 
tend  to  have  the  most  senior  members  now,  and  yet 
the  whole  idea  is  that  at  one  time  they  couldn't 
vote  You  have  the  sense  of  that,  also,  in  the 
term  limits,  the  fact  that  your  vote  doesn't  count 
for  very  much  and  therefore  people  just  keep 
getting  reelected  because  of  gerrymandered 
districts  or  whatever 

SENEY  A  number  of  other  states  will  have  these 
initiatives  on  their  ballots 

QUINN  Yes  Probably  stick  more  with  the  legislature 

Had  they  not  had  congress  in  this  Washington  one, 
the  legislative  one  certainly  would  have  passed,  I 
think  They  couldn't  have  run  against  California 
because  it  would  have  been  just  their  own 
legislature 
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SENEY  I  want  to  go  back  now,  unless  there  is  any  other 
comment  you  might  want  to  make  about  this  last 
election,  to  the  legislature  We  talked  last  time 
about  Mr  Naylor* s  leadership,  leading  up  to  Mr 
Nolan's  leadership  Mr  Naylor  decides  to  run  for 
U  S  Senate  and  at  what  point  does  he  leave  the 
leadership  and  Nolan  become  leader*3 

QUINN  Well,  right  at  the  end  of  1984  The  1984  election 
was  not  particularly  good  The  Republicans  picked 
up  a  single  seat  The  person  who  won  was  aligned 
with  Nolan,  and  Naylor  figured  that  he  probably 
could  not  hold  onto  the  leadership  very  much 
longer  Nolan  had  virtually  the  majority,  and  so 
Naylor  took  the  easy  way  out  m  running  for 
something  else  and  resigned  as  leader  At  that 
point  Nolan  dismissed  all  of  Naylor's  staff 

SENEY  Tell  me  about  that 

QUINN  There  was  a  lot  of  division  within  the  Republican 
ranks  by  that  time  It  was  interesting  It  went 
back  to  Hallett  where  they  were  pretty  united,  they 
all  came  in  at  the  same  time  m  1978  and  stayed 
united  up  to  reapportionment  In  about  1982  and 
1983  when  we  got  a  Republican  governor,  then  there 
began  to  be  divisions  within  the  caucus  There  was 
a  lot  of  uncertainty  how  to  deal  with  a  Republican 
governor  and  that  kind  of  thing,  and  Nolan  did  not 
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feel  that  Naylor  was  aggressive  enough, 
particularly  m  trying  to  elect  people,  and  that 
the  Naylor  campaign  had  not  won  the  seats  of  those 
people  who  they  thought  could  win  So  they  began 
to  agitate  among  the  more  militant  members  of  the 
caucus,  and  then  you  had  a  bunch  of  people  who 
frankly  were  tired  of  fighting  with  the  Democrats 
They  talked  about  the  fight  with  Lou  Papan  and 
Willie  Brown  And  Nolan  had  a  good  relationship 
with  Willie  Brown,  and  Willie  Brown  wanted  him  to 
be  leader,  although  he  was  more  conservative  He 
had  a  better  personal  relationship  and  Nolan  made 
it  clear  that  he  would  stop  the  attacks  on  Willie 
Brown  So  he  and  his  little  conservatives  became 
the  ones  who  defended  Willie  Brown  And  it  is  one 
of  the  ironies  that  when  they  could  have  actually 
gotten  rid  of  Brown  in  the  middle  eighties,  during 
the  Gang  of  Five  years,  Nolan  and  company  did 
everything  they  could  to  keep  him  m 
SENEY  The  Gang  of  Five  being  five  Democrats 
QUINN  Five  Democrats  who  wanted  to  change  speakers  and 
combined  with  the  then  thirty-six  Republicans 
They  actually  had  the  votes  to  do  so  except  that 
there  were  several  Republicans  who  wouldn't  vote 
against  Brown  And  it  was  all  a  matter  of  those 
offices  and  carpets  and  secretaries  and  perks  and 
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favors  So  Willie  Brown  was  able  to  maintain  his 
leadership  for  that  period  by  giving  all  these 
perks  and  favors  to  favorite  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats,  which  just  maintained  him  as  speaker  for 
eleven  years  now  At  the  same  time,  we'll  go  back 
to  term  limits,  all  those  perks  and  favors  and 
spending  and  all  of  that  is  why  the  public  at  large 
is  ready  to  throw  all  of  them  out  But  that  was 
what  brought  Nolan  m,  and  for  a  couple  of  years 
there  was  sort  of  a  different  climate  over  there 
Then  that  fell  apart,  Nolan's  leadership  collapsed 
in  the  FBI  investigations,  in  his  failure  to  win 
back  the  losses  in  the  late  1980s,  and  finally  he 
stepped  aside  and  was  replaced  by  Ross  Johnson  who 
was  then  ousted  by  [Assemblyman]  Bill  [L  ]  Jones 
this  year  That  brought  back  the  remnants  of  the 
old  Naylor  leadership 

You  mentioned  the  FBI  investigation,  I  think  that 
is  known  as  Shrimp  Scam,  if  I  am  correct  about  that 

Yes 

And  there  are  those  that  suggest  that  this  was 
really  a  United  States  Justice  Department  plot  or 
scheme  to  get  Willie  Brown 

That  certainly  has  appeared  m  the  papers  and 
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Do  you  believe  that7 

I  don't  know  I  don't  know  enough  about  it,  but  I 
certainly  must  say  that  they  have  been  very  slow 
They  have  convicted  two  Democratic  state  senators 
and  now  some  staffers  for  all  this  effort  and  all 
this  time  It  doesn't  look  like  they  have  done 
very  much 

It's  perplexing,  I  think,  that  while  they  were  able 
to  set  up  a  front  company,  offer  bribes  to  get 
legislation  passed  that  would  benefit  this  front 
company,  they  don't  appear  to  have  discovered  any 
crimes  other  than  those  which  they  in  a  sense  have 
stimulated 

Well,  that  seems  to  be  the  case  They  haven't 
uncovered  anything  else  That ' s  right 
Does  that  surprise  you7 

Yes,  it  does  somewhat  It  suggests  to  me  that  they 
are  not  very  good  at  doing  this  I  mean  that  this 
was  pretty  awkwardly  done  That  seems  to  have  been 
the  scene  I  know  some  of  the  people  who  were 
involved  with  it  and  one  of  them  that  I  had  lunch 
with  not  too  long  ago 

Involved  with  the  investigation7 
Yes  He  was  a  consultant,  and  he  wrote  one  of  the 
analyses  of  the  bills  I  mean,  these  people  came 
into  see  him  and  he  found  them  very  crude  I  mean 
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he  was  not  m  favor  of  their  bill  He  wrote  an 
analysis  that  said  that  it  was  a  special  interest 
bill  and  he  ended  up  being  something  of  a  hero 
because  he  exposed  the  bill  for  what  it  was,  but  it 
just  didn't  strike  him  as  terribly  sophisticated  I 
don't  think 

The  idea  that  this  is  not  a  well-handled 
investigation  is  one,  I  think,  interpretation  for 
the  fact  that  they  didn't  find  any  other  wrong 
doing 

Or  haven't  so  far 

Yes,  correct  Another  interpretation  might 
be  that  there  isn't  really  much  wrongdoing 
Well,  I  don't  know  if  that  may  be  true  The  law 
changed  during  all  of  this  It's  much  harder  to 
prove  these  kinds  of  things  under  the  racketeering 
statute  And  I  suspect  that  the  law  is  pretty 
vague  We  have  this  big  conflict  of  interest  law, 
the  FPPC ,  but  that  gets  at  different  things,  and  it 
doesn't  really  deal  with  bribery  and  trading  of 
votes  and  that  kind  of  thing 

I  guess  what  I  want  you  to  comment  on  to  the  extent 
that  you  are  able — I'm  not  sure  I  didn't  ask  you 
about  this  before,  but  I'll  ask  again,  just  to  make 
sure  we  have  it  on  the  record — m  your  opinion  is 
there  a  lot  of  criminality,  some  criminality,  not 
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much  criminality 

QUINN  I  would  say  not  much  Again,  it  depends  on  how  you 
define  the  criminal  conduct 

SENEY  I  guess  I  mean,  I  come  to  you  and  I  say,  "Senator 
Quinn,  I  have  this  bill  that's  going  to  benefit  me 
and  here's  $25,000  and  I  want  you  to  get  it 
passed  "  I  mean  it  might  not  seem  quite  so 

QUINN  Yes  I  remember  when  I  first  came  here,  there  was 
exactly  that  instance  and  it  dealt  with  [Senator] 
Jack  Schrade  who  became  the  senate  president  pro 
tern  after  that  They  had  a  case  in  which  a  bill 
was  stuck  m  committee  and  somebody  had  given  him 
$5,000  the  night  before  He  was  never  indicted  on 
that,  convicted  or  anything  else  It  was  just 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  he,  of  course,  claimed 
that  there  was  nothing  to  it  Who  knows  what 
conversations  were  held,  but  it  was  rather 
suspicious  that  this  very  key  vote  came  up,  that 
very  day  that  he  got  $5,000  And  at  that  time  you 
could  spend  it  on  anything  you  wanted  He  didn't 
have  serious  reelection  troubles  at  that  time,  so  I 
don't  know  what  he  spent  it  on  You  did  have  at 
that  time  trips  and  gifts  and  all  sorts  of  things 
And  you  have  less  of  that  now  You  spend  much  more 
time  and  money  on  political  campaigns,  raising 
money  for  campaigns  Probably  less  on  personal 
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kinds  of  things  But  I  would  say,  probably  in 
comparison  with  most  states,  there  is  less  criminal 
conduct  here 

Let  me  suggest  this  to  you,  that  the  kind  of 
corruption  I  just  suggested  with  this  dialogue  is 
pretty  crude  stuff,  and  would  likely  not  be  very 
easy  to  prove  People  would  know  about  it,  I 
guess,  it  would  be  pretty  clear  that  this  was  going 
on,  and  it  would  be  perhaps  an  easier  form  of 
corruption  to  address  than  perhaps  what  one  would 
associate  in  the  legislature  at  this  point,  and 
that  is  these  very  legal  contributions  which 
clearly  sway  the  legislature's  viewpoint  It's 
kind  of  endemic  and  characterizes  the  whole  system 

Yes,  and  that's  been  a  problem  with 
legislatures  forever  It's  just  a  little  bit 
different  groups  in  California  Most  legislatures 
around  the  country  were  always  m  the  control  of 
whatever  the  huge  economic  interests  in  the  various 
states  were  And  it  was  understood  that  they  were 
expected,  and  did  what  those  big  economic  interests 
wanted  Here  the  big  economic  interests  who  tend 
to  have  sway  with  the  legislature  are  the  trial 
lawyers,  state  employees  It's  not  the  traditional 
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SENEY  Teachers,  perhaps 

QUINN  Well,  the  teachers  are  another  one  It's  not 

the  oil  companies  or  the  insurance  companies  or  the 
big  manufacturing  companies  that  you  would  find 
traditionally  m  other  states  What  you  find  in 
other  states,  even  now,  is  different  groups  There 
are  smaller  groups  These  really  powerful  groups 
are  there  because  they  are  so  intertwined  m  the 
political  process  and  so  active  in  it,  but  they 
represent  rather  small,  narrow  interests 

SENEY  Let  me  go  back  to  ask  you  again  the  question  I 
asked  a  few  minutes  ago  and  you  gave  me  an 
illuminated  but  different  answer  When  Mr  Nolan 
replaced  Mr  Naylor,  you  get  fired 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  And  I  want  to  ask  you  what  was  that  like  for  you7 

QUINN  Well,  it  wasn't  pleasant  at  all  I  thought  I  had 

done  a  good  job,  and  we  were  given  just  two  weeks 
notice 

SENEY  Did  you  expect  this7 

QUINN  No  All  of  us  thought  it  was  possible,  but  we  were 
rather  surprised  when  it  came  I  had  already 
decided  I  kind  of  wanted  to  work  m  the 
administration,  so  that  was  a  little  bit  easier  and 
I  had  some  contacts  there  I  got  a  job  m 
administration  several  months  later  And  it  turned 
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out  not  to  have  been  a  bad  experience  m  that  way 
But  it  was  just  bad,  I  mean,  it  was  like  being  a 
baseball  manager  I  guess  you  expect  it  after 
while  It  happened  over  there  It  has  not 
happened  m  that  way  since  then 
SENEY  It  was  really  quite  unpleasant,  I  understand,  and 
were  you  watched  as  you  cleaned  out  your  desk9 
QUINN  No  That  was  actually  other  folks  than  me  I  just 
kind  of  got  swept  up  in  it  The  political  campaign 
people  were  all  just  dismissed  and  told  to  clean 
out  their  desks  and  get  of  their  offices  It  was 
unnecessary  that  they  went  after  these  campaign 
people  with  such  a  vengeance  I  don't  know  exactly 
why  they  did  so  Some  of  them  then  went  and  got 
even  They  went  and  worked  on  campaigns  against 
Nolan's  candidates  in  1986  and  defeated  them  And 
a  number  that  are  still  in  the  campaign  business 
now  What  happened  with  Nolan  was,  later  on  a  lot 
of  people  ganged  up  on  him,  so  it  was  not  a  wise 
thing  to  have  done  He  would  have  been  better  off 
with  the  experience  of  all  of  these  people  on  his 
team  That  is  one  interesting  thing  that  the 
Republicans  had  never  been  as  good  at  campaigns  as 
the  Democrats  have  They  have  never  been  as  good 
at  the  staff  work  around  here  as  the  Democrats 
When  you  had  the  most  experienced  people  who  had 
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come  up  during  the  era  of  Paul  Pnolo  and  Carol 
Hallett,  and  then  Nolan  fires  all  of  them  He  hurt 
himself,  he  did  not  have  as  effective  a  campaign 
team  up  against  the  Democrats  in  future  elections 
and  that  showed,  although  they  won  in  1986,  they 
lost  badly  in  1988  and  m  1990  Lost  three  seats 
each  of  those  years 

Is  this  a  function  of  the  more  ideological  bent  of 
the  Republicans7 

It  was  more  personalities,  though  I  think  it  is 
somewhat  the  ideological  bent  Yes,  trying  to 
nominate  ideologically  pure  in  these  districts 
You  certainly  appear  to  me  to  be  a  moderate 
Republican 

Yes,  I  think  that  is  true 

So  you  are  probably  kind  of  persona  non  grata 
to  some  of  these  people 
I  suppose  so 

On  ideological  terms,  I  mean 

Well,  there's  a  big  civil  war  m  the  Republican 
party  between  the  Wilson  wing,  the  moderate  wing, 
and  the  right,  and  it  is  going  to  get  worse  It 
will  get  worse  and  it  will  cause  more  difficult 
political  times  for  Republicans  When  you  continue 
to  win  like  they  essentially  did  during  the  Reagan 
and  the  Deukmejian  eras,  those  things  get  buried 
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But  when  you  begin  to  lose,  they  lost  the 
Pennsylvania  senate  race  this  week,  Bush's  numbers 
have  gone  down  Wilson  is  in  such  bad  political 
shape,  then  everybody  gets  their  long  knives  out 
and  they  start  chopping  each  other  up  So  there  is 
some  of  that  taking  place  now 

SENEY  Politics  is  a  fascinating  game  Just  six  months 
ago  the  Republicans  were  riding  high,  left  and 
right,  state  and  national 

QUINN  Yes  A  year  ago  the  Republicans  looked  much  better 
than  they  do  now  You  were  there  in  the  midst  of 
the  Gulf  crisis  which  became  from  the  President's 
and  Republicans'  standpoint,  a  huge  success  And 
yet  it  all  seems  to  have  dissipated  He's  m 
serious  trouble  in  getting  reelected,  and  Wilson  is 
in  serious  political  trouble,  much  worse  than 
anybody  thought  the  governor  would  be  a  year  ago 

SENEY  It's  very  interesting,  this  Gulf  war  business,  m 
the  Sacramento  Bee  just  recently  they  did  a  chart 
on  home  prices  in  Sacramento,  which  as  we  know  have 
been  climbing  very  rapidly,  have  peaked  and  have 
now  started  down  It  was  very  interesting  in  that 
the  month  of  the  peak  was  July  1990  which  was  the 
month  that  the  Gulf  War  business  begins  Consumer 
spending  begins  to  shrink  precipitously  in  October 
of  1990,  and  I  think  there  might  be  some  who 
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suggest  that  whatever  momentary  patriotic  push  that 
Bush  may  have  gotten,  it  compromised  the  economy 
QUINN  Yes,  I  think  the  war  did  that  And  it  helped  move 
us  into  the  recession  which  then  has  become  much 
more  chronic  Wars  are  traditionally  not  good  for 
the  country  When  you  go  back  to  the  Korean  War, 
these  kind  of  shorter  wars,  or  even  Vietnam,  which 
played  hell  with  the  economy,  and  this  one  was  not 
particularly  good  either  It  so  unsettled  the 
world  economic  conditions  Now  we  are  m  this  big 
global  economy  Things  like  that  are  unsettling, 
and  certainly  coming  out  of  that  war  the  economy 
has  gotten,  if  anything,  worse 
SENEY  And  the  public  perception  is  that  it  is  certainly 
going  to  get  worse 
QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  And  that  the  president  has  not  done  much  to  cure 
it 

QUINN  Yes  And  now,  his  big  problem  is  he's  so 

preoccupied  with  foreign  affairs  And  yet  the  one 
foreign  trip  he  probably  should  have  taken  is  to 
Japan  because  that's  so  much  an  economic 
consideration 

SENEY  And  he  just  cancelled  that  because  of  domestic. 

Democratically-inspired  political  pressure  You 
know  when  we  were  talking  about  the  reapportionment 
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m  1970s,  early  seventies,  the  Republicans  lost 
their  majority  m  the  assembly  m  the  1970  election 
because  of  the  economic  downturn  We  are  certainly 
seeing  that  again 

QUINN  If  the  elections  were  held  today,  the  Republicans 
would  probably  not  do  as  well  as  they  did  a  year 
ago  That  would  seem  to  be  pretty  clear  A  year 
ago  they  probably  could  have  elected  a  senator  in 
Pennsylvania  pretty  easily  And  yet  who  knows  a 
year  from  now  what  it  will  be 

SENEY  One  more  question  on  Mr  Nolan,  you  mentioned  that 
he  had  problems  with  the  FBI  And  that  has  not 
been  resolved"? 

QUINN  No,  apparently  it  has  not  And  that  came  out  of 

this  business  of  we're  going  to  be  as  tough  as  the 
Democrats,  a  kind  of  monkey  see,  monkey  do  They 
were  trying  to  raise  as  much  money  in  what  they 
thought  was  the  way  the  Democrats  did,  and  that's 
what  brought  Nolan  into  touch  with  Shrimp  Scam  He 
apparently  did  receive  funds  as  did  [Assemblyman] 
Frank  [C  ]  Hill  through  Shrimp  Scam  Frank  Hill  is 
now  a  state  senator  but  at  that  time  he  was  one  of 
Nolan's  key  lieutenants  I  don't  know  what  will 
ever  happen  to  that  That's  been  quite  some  time 
now  since  they  searched  his  offices,  it  was  in 
1988,  three  years  ago,  and  he  was  mentioned  in  the 
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press  as  having  received  funds  He  did  step  down 
as  leader  shortly  after  that  So  that  may  not  be 
over  with  On  the  whole,  Nolan's  leadership  turns 
out  to  have  been  not  very  good  I  mean,  the 
Republicans  went  from  thirty-three  seats,  to 
thirty-six,  back  down  to  thirty-three,  and  where 
they  are  now,  thirty-two  And  they  seem  not  to 
have  accomplished  much  I  mean  they  are  very 
frustrated,  they  are  very  divided  over  there  They 
are  very  unhappy  with  each  other  And  I  think  a 
lot  of  them  look  back  on  Hallett  and  Naylor  as 
better  leaders  now,  given  what  has  followed 
How  does  Bill  Jones  look  to  you,  the  current 
leader9 

Very  hard  to  say  so  early  He  hasn't  even  been 
leader  during  a  full  session  He  became  leader 
there,  I  guess,  m  July  I  am  told  that  people 
seem  to  be  pleased,  that  he  is  trying  to  do  a  good 
30b  We'll  just  have  to  see 

Let's  go  back  to  your  change  of  jobs  You  said  you 
had  some  contacts  m  the  administration  What  do 
you  mean  when  you  say  that9 

I  had  done  some  work  for  them  on  Deukmejian's  Prop 
39 

That  was  the  reapportionment  commission 

That  was  the  reapportionment  commission  of 
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1984  I  knew  a  great  many  people  down  there  and  xt 
was  through  those  contacts  that  I  got  an 
appointment  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
SENEY  How  does  that  work,  can  you  give  me  more  details'* 
QUINN  There  are  lots  of  people  that  applied  for  jobs  and 
the  Deukmejian  administration  looked  for  competence 
and  loyalty  They  did  not  want  people  that  were 
going  to  cause  them  problems,  or  who  would  go  off 
on  their  own  and  not  be  a  team  player  There  was 
very  much  the  sense  of  being  a  team  player  And 
they  wanted  people  that  were  known  around  the 
political  circles  They  gave  me  a  position  that 
took  me  away  from  the  legislature,  I  really  didn’t 
deal  with  the  legislature,  which  was  fine  with  me 
I  got  into  economic  development  which  is  a 
different  area  than  I  had  dealt  with  before 
SENEY  Do  you  think  they  gave  you  that  job  particularly  to 
get  you  away  from  the  legislature**  I  mean  did  they 
have  a  series  of  jobs  they  might  have  slotted  you** 
QUINN  No,  that  just  happened  to  be  available  at  that 
time 

SENEY  But  I  take  it  at  this  point  you  wouldn’t  have  been 
very  valuable  to  them  in  any  case  m  the 
legislature 

QUINN  No,  I  wasn't  Because  I  obviously  didn’t  get  along 
with  the  new  leaders  You  had  to  get  along  with 
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the  new  leaders  I  talked  with  Nolan  after  the 
whole  thing,  and  we  sort  of  got  back  on  a  better 
feeling  He  had  no  problem  with  my  getting  an 
appointment  m  the  administration 
SENEY  Did  he  have  some  say  about  that7 

QUINN  They  ran  it  by  him  There  had  never  been  that  much 

political  problem  between  Nolan  and  myself  We 
worked  together  fine  during  all  the  time  I  was 
there 

SENEY  Was  this  an  appointment  that  required  senate 
confirmation7 
QUINN  No,  it  did  not 

SENEY  Of  all  of  the  things  that  you  have  done  and  you 
have  done  a  lot  of  jobs,  this  is  the  only  one  I 
couldn't  really  find  any  information  about 
QUINN  You  mean  my  Department  of  Commerce  position7 

SENEY  That's  right 

QUINN  Well,  I  didn't  do  a  lot  of  writing  any  more  about 

the  issues  I  wrote  some  on  economic  stuff,  so  you 
would  have  found  some  about  economics  in  the 
Pacific  Rim  I  just  got  into  lots  of  business 
development  area,  which  I  liked  and  which  was 
interesting  and  which  I  am  still  involved  with  now 
SENEY  Tell  me  about  that  job 

QUINN  Well,  it  was  head  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Research,  which  was  doing  research,  lots  of 
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writing  I  got  to  know  a  lot  about  economic 
things  The  Department  of  Commerce  * s 
responsibilities  are  business  development 

SENEY  Something  that  Deukmejian  was  very  interested  in 

QUINN  Yes  He  was  very  interested  in  that,  more 

probably  than  Governor  Wilson  has  been  He  created 
the  overseas  offices,  he  expanded  the  department 
They  got  into  several  new  things,  Rural  Renaissance 
programs  for  economic  development  in  the  rural 
areas 

SENEY  What  was  that’ 

QUINN  That  was  a  matching  grant  program  for  infra¬ 
structures  In  counties  of  high  unemployment  if  a 
company  would  settle  in  one  of  these  counties — or 
almost  all  the  rural  counties,  not  the  urban 
counties — the  state  would  help  pay  for  the  sewers 
and  roads  and  that  type  of  thing,  the  infra¬ 
structure  that  was  needed 

SENEY  Was  there  much  participation’ 

QUINN  Yes  There  were  a  number  of  companies  that  came 
into  California,  and  went  into  Marysville  and 
places  like  that 

SENEY  Could  you  give  me  some  examples’ 

QUINN  That's  one  that  does  come  to  mind  There  was  one 
up  m  Live  Oak  I  didn't  follow  it  too  long 
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because  I  left  there  in  1989,  and  the  program  was 
really  only  getting  under  way  then  But  it  was  a 
number  of  rural  counties,  and  it  was  a  good 
program  It  would  bring  economic  development  to 
those  areas  Another  one  that  kind  of  follows  is 
the  Main  Street  program  and  that  is  for 
revitalization  of  the  downtowns  of  older  cities 
which  has  worked  pretty  well  m  California  But 
those  kinds  of  things  we  got  involved  with 
Tourism  development 

SENEY  Tell  me  a  little  bit  more  about  the  Main  Street 
program  What  would  that  mean  to  a  community7 
QUINN  Well,  with  a  lot  of  communities,  what  is  happening 
in  California  and  elsewhere  is  growth  is 
[End  Tape  11,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  11,  Side  B] 

QUINN  It's  a  very  interesting  program  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  administers  It  gets  loans  and  permits 
and  what-have-you  that  are  necessary  to  bring 
businesses  back  to  the  downtowns  The  Enterprise 
Zone  program  was  somewhat  like  that,  to  go  and  get 
businesses  into  the  areas  that  lack  economic 
development  by  having  special  programs  A  lot  of 
the  downtown  areas,  for  example,  have  old 
historical  buildings  There's  a  special  historic 
buildings  tax  credit  that  some  of  these  buildings 
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can  be  eligible  for  if  they  rehabilitate  them  m  an 
historical  way  So  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
rehabilitation  of  historical  buildings  m 
California  and  elsewhere  m  the  past  fifteen  years 
or  so  Rather  than  just  bulldoze  [them] 
Redevelopment  at  one  time  was  to  tear  all  of  the 
old  buildings  down  And  what  you  build  m  its 
place  is  often  even  worse  So  now  it  is 
rehabilitate  the  old  buildings  for  their  historic 
interest 

And  their  tourist  value 

Tourist  value  They  become  nice  offices, 
they  are  nice  shops,  that  type  of  thing  The 
Senator  Hotel  here  is  a  good  example  of  that  It's 
an  old  historic  building  that  has  been  renovated 
quite  nicely  That's  part  of  what  the  Main  Street 
program  was  It  was  those  kinds  of  things  that 
were  going  on  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  that 
were  interesting 

This  was  your  first  taste,  really,  of  the 
administrative  branch,  am  I  right7 
Yes  I  liked  it  I  mean  there  were  always  some 
things  You  had  more  freedom  in  the  legislature 
In  administrative  work  you  didn't  deal  with 
politics  at  all 

Mainly  bureaucratic  problems 
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QUINN  Yes,  bureaucratic,  which  is  not  nearly  as 

much  fun  as  electoral  politics,  although  it  tends 
to  be  almost  as  intense 

SENEY  Did  you  find  that  you  were  able  to  find  your 
bearings  quickly  and  function  all  right7 

QUINN  It  took  me  about  six  months  to  really  get  things 

under  way  I  knew  several  of  the  people  there,  so 
I  felt  welcome  and  felt  that  I  could  be  useful  when 
I  got  into  the  Department  of  Commerce  It  was 
through  that  job  that  I  got  this  job  So 
essentially  for  those  seven  years  now  I  have  dealt 
with  the  same  kind  of  area  which  has  taken  me  out 
of  the  partisan  politics,  took  me  out  of 
reapportionment  in  1991 

SENEY  So  you  have  stayed  from  1984  until  the  end  of 

QUINN  Early  1985  until  the  middle  of  1989,  almost  four 
and  a  half  years 

SENEY  How  high  up  were  you  as 

QUINN  Well  there  was  the  director,  and  then  there  was 

the  chief  deputy,  who  was  the  chief  administrator, 
and  then  there  were  five  or  six  office  heads,  and  I 
was  one  of  the  office  heads  That  was  the  way  that 
the  department  worked 

SENEY  What  else  did  you  do  then  besides  this  economic 
development,  was  there  anything  else7 
Well,  that  was  it  And  then  I  went  out  and  did 
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some  speaking  from  time  to  time  We  put  together  a 
lot  of  promotional  material  I  got  to  work  with 
the  PR  and  advertising  agencies  that  the  department 
had  We  put  on  various  programs  We  did  media 
tours  once  a  year,  had  a  media  day  I  dealt  a  lot 
with  the  foreign  investment  area  We  got  to  know 
quite  a  bit  about  foreign  investment  matters 
Did  you  travel  to  Japan*1* 

I  did  one  trip  to  Japan  to  learn  a  little  bit  more 
about  Japan,  which  I  had  been  to  before 
Were  you  part  of  setting  up  these  foreign  offices^ 
Very  small  role  The  Department  provided  some  of 
the  staffing  We  provided  some  of  the  research  on 
what  they  might  be  tempted  to  do  Interestingly  it 
has  always  been  my  view  that  these  foreign  offices 
are  really  investment  offices,  that  is,  they  help 
people  find  investment  opportunities  m  the  United 
States  They  are  not  as  effective  as  trade  offices 
because  the  trade  tends  to  be  dealing  with 
commodities,  and  the  state  of  California  has  less 
of  a  role  to  play  If  you  are  looking  to  set  up  a 
plant  in  the  United  States,  you  need  the  help  of 
the  state  government  to  get  the  permits  and  to  find 
opportunities  There  was  a  lot  of  networking  that 
went  on  We  had  a  particularly  effective  office  m 
Japan  because  during  that  whole  period  it  was 
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headed  by  the  person  who  formerly  headed  the 
business  development  office  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  The  advantage  was  he  knew  all  of  the 
players  m  California  and  he  got  to  know  all  of  the 
players  m  Japan  And  he  was  able  to  bridge  the 
Japanese  scene  which  is  difficult  because  of 
language,  culture — they  }ust  do  things  differently- 
-and  the  California  scene  If  a  Japanese  company 
wanted  to  find  10,000  square  feet  of  office  space 
near  a  railroad  or  something,  to  make  some  kind  of 
a  widget,  he  usually  knew  who  to  call  in  California 
who  might  be  able  to  find  that  particular  property 
for  them  That  worked  very  effectively  I  think 
the  offices  have  been  a  help  to  the  state 
SENEY  Even  if  they  are  not  effective  m  trade,  certainly 
investment  contributes,  would  you  say7 
QUINN  Yes,  and  in  the  global  economy  we  need  to  get  as 

much  of  this  kind  of  investment  to  bring  as  many  of 
the  dollars  back  that  we  have  lost  We  lose  so 
many  dollars  through  the  trade  deficit,  this  brings 
them  back 

SENEY  Although  certainly  the  investment  m  California  by 
the  Japanese,  and  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  has 
been  a  source  of  great  criticism 

Yes,  but  people  donft  basically  understand,  that's 
one  thing  we  try  to  do  at  commerce  Most  of  the 
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investment  is  job-producing  What  gets  attention 
is  when  they  buy  big  golf  courses 
Pebble  Beach,  for  example 
Pebble  Beach,  or  when  they  buy  a  movie 
company  like  Columbia  Pictures,  but  the  big 
Japanese  investment  is  m  manufacturing  They, 
more  than  other  countries,  buy  and  set  up 
manufacturing  plants 

You  said  that  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little 

bit  more  about  the  differences  between  working  m 
the  legislative  branch  and  the  administrative 
branch 

Well,  one  big  difference  I  noticed  was  in  the 
administrative  branch  you  actually  were  doing 
things  that  actually  saw  a  final  product  The 
legislature  was  a  lot  of  fantasy  work,  particularly 
on  the  minority  side  Just  dealing  with  political 
positioning  and  dealing  with  legislation  that  you 
knew  was  not  going  any  place  Whereas  m  the 
administrative  branch  you  are  actually  exercising 
some  of  the  powers  of  government  The  Republicans 
in  the  legislature  don’t  exercise  very  much  of  the 
power  of  the  legislature  They  do  in  the 
administrative  branch  That  was  probably  the  major 
thing  that  struck  me  going  from  the  legislative  to 
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SENEY  Would  it  have  been  different,  do  you  think,  if  you 
had  been  on  the  majority  side  m  the  legislature'5 
QUINN  Probably  yes  Yes,  but  I  never  was  except  for  at 
the  very  beginning  when  I  was  with  Monagan,  and 
that  was  in  a  pretty  minor  role 
SENEY  But  on  the  administrative  side  you  could  get  an 
idea  and  see  it  actually  put  into  action 
QUINN  Yes  And  work  on  specific  programs  that  would 
become  Basically  the  attitude  of  the 

Deukmejian  administration  people  in  the  agencies 
was  to  avoid  having  to  deal  with  the  legislature 
To  exercise  their  powers  without  going  to  the 
legislature,  so  there  was  kind  of  a  sense  of  do 
what  you  can  budget-wise,  do  what  you  can  through 
the  powers  that  you  have  Let's  not  try  to  pass 
more  bills  Deukmejian  was  able  to  govern  without 
particularly  needing  the  legislature  What  he 
wanted  to  do  was  do  things  that  didn't  require  that 
you  deal  with  the  Democrats 

SENEY  Did  you  find  that  the  bureau  of  the  legislation 
that  governed  what  you  did  was  flexible  enough7 
QUINN  Yes,  it  was  What  we  always  had  problems  with  and 
one  thing  that  the  legislature  could  do  was  the 
budget  We  had  to  justify  what  we  were  doing  m 
terms  of  the  budgetary 

Did  you  find  this  troubling,  having  come  from  the 
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legislature,  to  find  that  the  policy  of  the 
governor  was  to  ignore  what  he  could  from  the 
legislature7 

QUINN  No  I  thought  it  was  rather  understandable  I 
mean  they  did  some  very  stupid  things  early  in 
Deukmejian's  term  Wouldn't  let  him  live  in  the 
governor's  mansion,  wouldn't  confirm  his  director 
of  finance  When  I  finally  got  there,  two  years 
into  the  term,  I  got  the  very  strong  sense,  the 
idea  was,  "Let’s  not  deal  with  the  legislature 
Let's  just  do  it  administratively  "  And  it  was  the 
legislature's  own  fault 

SENEY  And  do  you  think  they  were  pretty  successful7 

QUINN  Yes  He  did  not  need  a  lot  of  new  legislation  to 
do  what  he  wanted  to  do  In  the  economic 
development  area  the  law  was  already  on  the  books 

SENEY  Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  that7 

QUINN  Well,  I  mean  he  expanded  a  number  of  programs  just 

through  the  budget  We  spent  a  lot  more  on 
advertising,  tourism  development  They  had  a  basic 
statute  that  said  the  state  of  California  shall 
have  a  tourism  program,  and  it  didn't  say  much 
more  So  Deukmejian  wanted  to  put  more  money  into 
it  The  legislature  almost  always  went  along  with 
where  he  wanted  to  spend  more  And  he  was  pretty 
successful  on  Main  Street  and  Rural  Renaissance, 
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individual  programs  that  required  legislation  But 
a  lot  of  other  things  that  we  did  were  in  the  small 
business  area,  for  example,  based  on  existing 
statutes,  there's  a  lot  of  existing  statutes  You 
know  really  other  than  passing  a  budget,  the 
legislature  had  very  little  to  do  with  what  went  on 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce 

SENEY  In  the  Rural  Renaissance  and  the  Main  Street 
programs  was  it  necessary  to  get  general 
legislation  passed9 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  So  you  couldn*t  do  that  simply  through  budget 

language 

QUINN  Right  Then  you  had  to  get  the  budget  language  m 
to  fund  it  And  Deukmejian,  the  Main  Street  came 
out  of  a  couple  of  the  Democrats  m  the 
legislature,  and  the  governor* s  office  and  our 
department  liked  that  program  The  Rural 
Renaissance  was  our  own  idea 

SENEY  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  drafting  any  of 
this  legislation9 

QUINN  No  Well,  yes,  I  should  take  that  back  For  a 

while  I  oversaw  the  legislative  unit  there  And  we 
did  a  lot  of  the  drafting  of  those  bills  That  is 
correct 

SENEY  When  you  were  drafting,  did  you  draft  them  m  such 


a  way  that  you  wouldn't  need  to  go  back  to  the 
legislature  again 
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QUINN  If  possible 

SENEY  To  try  to  make  them  as  broad  as  possible^ 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  Could  you  be  specific  on  that*3 

QUINN  You  didn't  want  to  have  to  go  do  clean-up  bills 

The  Rural  Renaissance,  we  drafted  that  entire  bill 
m  the  department,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the 
Republican  senators,  and  then  he  had  to  get 
Democratic  co-authors  from  rural  areas  The 
Democrats  wanted  to  do  more  basically  But  we  had 
to  administer  it  m  the  program  called  Competitive 
Technology,  which  was  another  one  of  Deukme^ lan ' s , 
and  a  good  program  that  helps  to  spend  state  money 
to  take  research  to  the  application  stage  It  was 
a  job-creating  program  to  use  the  power  of  the 
university  system  here  That  one  the  department 
entirely  drafted,  and  the  legislature  had  to  go 
along  with  what  we  wanted  to  get  the  governor  to 
sign  it  So  the  administration  has  a  lot  of  power 
in  designing  those  programs  The  one  thing  that 
the  legislature  had  a  great  deal  of  power  in  was 
how  much  money  you'll  spend  Again  the 
administration  made  recommendations  on  the  funding 
But  there  was  certainly  no  desire  to  have  to  go 
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back  and  come  up  with  follow-up  legislation  The 
notion  was,  "Do  it  once  "  It  wasn't  a  hostile 
atmosphere  In  economic  development  we  worked 
pretty  well  with  all  of  the  legislators  The 
legislators  that  tended  to  be  interested  in  this 
area  were  Democrats,  interestingly,  and  it  was 
somewhat  disappointing  that  the  Republicans  took  so 
little  interest  m  what  was  essentially  a 
Republican  type  of  issue  But  they  didn't,  and  it 
was  two  kinds  of  Democrats  It  was  those  that  were 
the  more  or  less  moderate,  that  wanted  to  get  along 
with  the  Deukme^ian  administration,  [Assemblywoman] 
Lucy  Killea  and  [State  Senator  Robert  B  ]  Bob 
Presley  are  the  kind  of  examples  of  that  that  we 
worked  with  Also  a  number  of  what  were  called  the 
"high  tech"  Democrats,  Senator  Gary  Hart,  that  were 
interested  in  using  the  state  to  promote 
California's  technological  strength  [State 
Senator]  John  Garamendi  was  real  active  in  that  and 
he  was  helpful  He  helped  to  get  bills  through 
[Assemblyman]  Sam  Farr,  both  of  those  legislators, 
were  very,  I  thought,  good  legislators  interested 
in  this  area  And  we  worked  well  with  them 
SENEY  So  I  expect  they  had  a  natural  bias  that  all 
Democrats  would  if  this  were  the  Republicans 
Yes  The  Democrats  spent  the  time  on  it  They 
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worked  the  bills  The  Republicans  didn't  seem  to 
be  very  interested  And  there  was  work  to  be  done 
And  if  we  came  up  with  a  bill  that  maybe  we  could 
give  to  a  Republican,  he  would  carry  it,  but  we 
would  have  to  do  the  work  In  many  cases  these 
Democrats  had  better  staff  The  staff  was 
interested  in  this  Had  the  Democrats  had  the 
governorship,  the  people  that  were  on  the 
Democratic  staffs  would  have  been  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  running  the  programs  But  we  worked 
well  with  those  Democratic  staffers 

SENEY  Do  you  think  the  Rural  Renaissance  program  and  the 
Mam  street  program  are  a  success7 

QUINN  The  Rural  Renaissance  had  to  be  cut  back  in  the 

current  budget  problems  Competitive  Technology  is 
still  ongoing,  and  it  has  proven  a  good  expenditure 
of  funds  Main  Street,  yes,  I  think  that  is  more 
popular,  as  historic  preservation  is  a  very  popular 
issue,  and  it  seems  that  most  people  think  it's  a 
good  thing  to  try  to  make  sure  that  downtowns  do 
have  vitality  to  them 

SENEY  I  think  there  are  some  who  suggest  that  you  are 

really  up  against  natural  economic  forces  here  that 
are  likely  to  distribute,  say,  commercial  and 
retail  outlets  out  into  the  suburbs  where  people 
prefer  to  shop,  where  the  money  is  There  is  a 
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sense  certainly  as  we  sit  here  adjacent  to  the  K 
Street  Mall,  we  both  have  been  here  long  enough  to 
have  seen  this  go  through  several  transformations 
Although  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  particulars,  I 
suspect  the  trend  has  been  downward  in  terms  of 
retail  and  commercial  activity 

QUINN  Although,  you  have  the  large  area  down  around 

Macy's  and  Wemstock's,  and  you  do  have  a  lot  of 
new  office  buildings  You  have  the  big  hotel,  the 
Hyatt,  here  There  are  new  things  here  m  this 
downtown  area  You  can  still  see  a  lot  of  little 
buildings  around  here  that  one  would  have  expected 
by  now  would  have  active  boutiques  and  shops  down 
below  here,  that  has  never  succeeded  They  have 
more  Country  Club  and  Sunrise  Malls  m  the 
Sacramento  area  than  there  are  people  coming  into 
the  downtown  shops  So  that  is  part  of  a 
government  program  to  try  to  revitalize  areas  that 
need  it 

SENEY  Reverse  that  flow,  if  possible  And  I  take  it  from 
your  perspective  now,  that  you  still  tend  to  keep 
an  eye  on  these  things,  are  very  much  interested  m 
them 

QUINN  Yes,  we  do  still  do  work  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce 

SENEY  And  you  still  seem  to  feel  that  this  money  is  well 
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spent 

Yes  Particularly  in  these  kind  of  difficult 
times  It  gets  right  back  to  term  limits 
California  competes  with  other  states  for  goodies, 
whether  they  are  programs  like  Semitech,  which  we 
lost  to  Texas 

This  was  the 

This  was  an  advanced  computer  consortium  to  do 
semi-conductor  research  which  has  some  federal 
money  m  it  And  we  lose  out  on  those  kinds  of 
programs,  and  so  the  Department  of  Commerce's  30b 
is  to  try  to  get  California  more  in  the  game  where 
we  can  win  more  of  them 

And  we  also  lost  the,  I  want  to  say,  the 
accelerator 

The  super  conducting  super  collider 
That's  right  That  also  went  to  Texas 
Yes  it  did,  so  did  something  called  MCC  Texas  has 
done  quite  well 
MCC  is 

Micro  Computer  Consortium  It  has  to  do  with 
micro,  personal  computers  The  Austin  area  has 
gained  a  lot  of  that  and  the  reason  being  they  have 
been  very  aggressive  They  had  a  very  powerful 
congressional  delegation  You  won't  see  term 
limits  m  Texas  in  the  congressional  delegation 
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very  soon 

SENEY  Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  articles  I  know 
you  have  seen  in  The  Sacramento  Bee,  and  I'm  not 
sure  about  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  but  certainly  in 
the  Bee  about  the  end  of  California 

QUINN  Apparently  m  Time  magazine  this  week  that's  their 
cover  story,  I'm  told 

SENEY  One  of  the  facts  pointed  to  was  apparently  the 
Department  of  Finance  keeps  track  of  drivers 
licenses,  both  issued  and,  I  guess,  turned  m, 
because  other  states  will  notify  California  if  you 
go  there 

QUINN  That's  apparently  what  is  in  Time  this  week, 

and  there  are  a  lot  of  people  moving  out  of  the 
state  I  am  not  entirely  convinced  that  is  the 
case 

SENEY  That’s  what  I  wanted,  to  get  your  views  from  your 
perspective 

QUINN  The  Department  of  Finance  people  I  have  talked  to 
said  that  in-migration  is  way  down,  but  you  still 
have  this  enormous  inflow  of  immigrants 

SENEY  That’s  right  I  think  the  point  these  articles 

make,  if  I  may,  is  that  migration  from  other  states 
m  the  union  is  way  down  and  migration  out  is  up 

QUINN  Migration  by  retired  people,  older  people,  is  out 
Yes  A  lot  of  people  are  retiring  out  of  state, 
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and  we  are  still  drawing  a  lot  of  people  from 
foreign  countries,  primarily  from  Latin  America, 
into  the  state 

SENEY  Just  on  today's  news,  there's  a  call  by  another 

Democrat,  Lt  Governor  McCarthy  for  Governor  Wilson 
to  call  the  legislature  into  special  session  to 
address  questions  of  the  economy  as  though,  I 
guess,  the  legislature  could  do  something  about 
these  matters 

QUINN  Well,  if  that  is  true,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  all 
the  evidence  of  it,  but  apparently  there  is  some 
evidence,  that  is  going  to  cause  even  more  problem 
Because  when  middle-class  people  migrate  out 
particularly  retired  people,  they  take  with  them 
their  pensions  and  all  the  spending  that  goes  along 
with  that  If  they  are  leaving  the  state  that  is 
money  that  won't  be  spent  here  When  we  get  the 
immigrant  coming  in,  they  also  need  lots  of 
services  They  come  in  with  young  families,  they 
need  education  and  that  will  cause  worse  problems 
The  immigrants  come  in  here  for  low-skilled  jobs 
As  long  as  the  economy  produces  lots  of  low-skilled 
jobs,  you  will  see  lots  of  immigrants 
Let  me  say  the  articles  that  I  have  seen  have  not 
pointed  to  retirees  leaving,  but  instead,  to  people 
who  are  m  their  productive  years 
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Yes  I  think  it  is  more  retirees  The  reason 
being  people  of  productive  years  would  have  to  have 
a  job  some  place  else  Unless  suddenly  Illinois  is 
creating  jobs  like  crazy,  who  would  want  to  go 
there^  I  do  know  why  a  lot  of  these  people  came  to 
California,  because  California  created  more  jobs  m 
the  eighties  than  any  other  state  by  far,  and  more 
on  a  percentage  basis  we  created  lots  of  jobs  here 
The  high  tech  industries  were  really  growing  m 
California  then,  and  they  still  are  That's  what 
drew  people  here,  drew  people  with  skills  The 
retired  population  is  growing  in  California  very 
rapidly  They  can  go  choose  where  they  want  to 
live,  and  they  are  choosing  to  live  outside  of  the 
urban  centers  for  all  of  the  social  and  economic 
reasons  that  you  find  in  urban  centers  For  many 
of  them  that  means  moving  to  Scottsdale  [Arizona] 
or  southern  Oregon  or  Nevada  or  some  place  that's 
still  close  by,  but  is  actually  outside  of  the 
state 

And  m  any  case  these  are  not  high  service 
consuming  individuals  They  don't  have  children  m 
school 

That's  right 

And  they  don't  require  extra  police  service 
because  they  are  at  an  age  when  people  don't  commit 
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crimes,  so  we're  trading  one  population,  the 
retired,  for  another,  the  immigrants,  and  it's  not 
a  good  bargain 

QUINN  No,  it  is  not  The  state  continues  to  age  though, 
and  the  retired  population  continues  to  go  up  and 
will  go  up  dramatically  in  the  next  several  years 
or  so,  so  you  will  still  see  a  lot  more  retired 
people 

SENEY  One  of  the  things  that's  pointed  to  m  the  articles 
that  describe  California's  business  climate  as  one 
that  is  deteriorating  m  the  sense  of  its 
attractiveness,  is  the  high  housing  cost 

QUINN  Yes  That  has  been  a  real  big  problem 

SENEY  Was  this  a  factor  m  these  technological  units  that 

you  mentioned  going  to  Texas7 

QUINN  Yes  Well,  there  were  lots  of  things,  but  the  high 
housing  costs  have  always  been  a  real  negative,  and 
that's  one  of  the  reasons  people  don't  come  to 
California  from  other  states  If  you  sell  your 
three  bedroom  house  m  Austin  for  $120,000  and  try 
to  buy  a  similar  house  here,  it's  $300,000  That 
is  a  big  problem,  high  housing  costs  has  been  a 
major  problem  for  California  m  attracting  new 
business 

And  isn't  that  an  incentive  as  well  for  people  to 
leave,  that  is,  they  are  able  to  sell  their 
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$300,000  house  and  buy  a  $120,000  house  and  pocket 
the  difference 

QUINN  Yes  And  that  is  why  people  have  moved  to  the 

central  valley,  to  move  away  from  the  Bay  Area  and 
the  L  A  area  The  high  housing  prices  are  most 
noticeable  around  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  and  m 
the  Los  Angeles/Orange/San  Diego  area 
SENEY  Well,  although  even  here  in  the  Sacramento  area  the 
medium  price  of  a  home  today  is  $137,000 
QUINN  Yes  The  medium  price  is  about  twice  that  m  the 
Bay  Area  It’s  well  over  $200,000,  about  $240,000 
or  $250,000,  so  it's  almost  twice  that 
SENEY  What  would  you  say  to  the  people  who  are  making 
these  arguments  that  the  sun  is  setting  on 
California*? 

QUINN  Oh,  I  think  that  is  premature  A  year  ago 

everything  was  just  wonderful  You  know,  the  big 
problem  was  California's  growing  too  fast  I  think 
there  is  a  lot  of  all  of  a  sudden  finding  fault 
We  do  have  some  structural  problems  m  the  state 
and  we're  not  going  to  create  the  jobs 
SENEY  What  do  you  mean  by  structural  problems'? 

QUINN  Well,  structurally  in  the  economy  For  instance, 
defense  spending,  the  fall-off  of  defense  spending 
is  really  going  to  be  noticeable  Some  of  our 
industries,  aero-space  industries,  are  leaving 
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California  because  of  all  of  the  big  environmental 
problems  and  high  housing  costs  and  crowded  areas 
and  air  pollution  and  everything  else  They  are 
finding  it  too  hard  to  do  business  here  So  it 
will  face  some  of  those  problems  But  the  notion 
that  the  sun  is  setting  on  California  is  a  little 
bit  premature 

SENEY  You  are  not  so  concerned*3 

QUINN  No 

SENEY  I  am  asking  you  this  because  you  are  someone  who  is 
involved  m  these  kinds  of  questions  In  fact,  I 
know  from  a  question  you  asked  me  before  we  began 
to  talk  today  that  you  are  concerned  about  what 
other  states  may  be  doing  in  terms  of  economic 
incentives 

QUINN  Yes,  because  California  needs  to  know  what  its 

competitors  do  and  needs  to  do  that  as  well  We 
are  m  tight  competition  for  business  development 

SENEY  I  know  you  are  now  in  the  process  of  researching 
this  topic,  but  do  you  have  a  sense  at  this  point 
of  where  California  stands  on  the  list  of 
incentives'3 

QUINN  No  We  don’t  That  is  why  we're  interested  in 
finding  out 

SENEY  I  know  that  one  of  the  things  that  Republicans 

attempted  to  tie  to  the  budget  issue  was  workmen's 
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compensation  reform 

QUINN  That  is  a  very  big  negative,  and  that  is  a 

political  issue  here  The  Democrats  have  refused 
to  deal  with  it  because  the  interest  groups  they 
depend  upon  for  political  dollars  are  so  tied  in  to 
the  system  Worker's  comp  [compensation]  needs 
reform  from  top  to  bottom,  and  it  has  become  so 
expensive  for  companies  to  get  worker's  comp 
insurance  Many  of  them  are  using  that  as  an 
excuse  to  leave  That  has  become  a  very  big 
problem 

SENEY  Maybe  you  have  answered  the  question  I  am  going  to 
ask,  but  let  me  ask  it  anyway,  and  that  is  a  cynic 
might  think  that  those  who  want  some  changes  in 
worker's  compensation  find  this  a  good  time  to 
press  for  those  changes  because  of  the  state  of  the 
economy 

QUINN  Well,  it  is  going  to  come  up  at  this  time  because 
you  are  going  to  find  evidence  that  it  is  costing 
us  jobs  The  legislative  leadership  is  going  to 
have  to  face  up  to  doing  something  about  it  Now 
the  what  to  do  is  going  to  gore  a  number  of 
interest  groups  You  will  see  business  and 
insurance  industry  pitted  against  each  other,  I 
would  think  They  have  been  essentially  on  the 
same  side,  blaming  it  all  on  the  forensic  doctors 
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and  the  applicant’s  attorneys  The  labor  unions 
know  that  they  will  not  get  additional  workers' 
comp  benefits  unless  something  is  done  about  these 
middle  men  And  they  want  additional  benefits 
Businesses  would  give  them  the  benefits  but  only  in 
exchange  for  reforms  that  cut  costs  And  it  is 
just  very  hard  to  do  politically 

SENEY  Am  I  right  m  understanding  that  a  lot  of  money 

goes  into  the  system,  but  not  much  of  it  actually 
gets  to  the  workers9 

QUINN  That's  right  It’s  drained  off  in  overhead,  in 

litigation,  in  medical  costs,  and  relatively  little 
of  it  gets  down  there  m  terms  of  the  weekly 
benefit  that  the  injured  worker  would  receive  We 
are  something  like  third  or  fourth  in  cost  to 
business  to  pay  for  the  system  and  about  thirty  or 
there  about  in  actual,  dollar  benefits  to  injured 
workers 

SENEY  Are  you  aware  that  any  other  state  has  such  a  wild 
difference  in 

QUINN  No  We  are  the  worst 

SENEY  The  business  interests  mentioned  first  worker's 
compensation,  and  then  next  they  talk  generally 
about  regulations  What  are  they  talking  about 
there9 

QUINN  They  are  talking  about  the  overlapping  agencies, 
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particularly  in  the  environmental  area  We 
researched  this  at  commerce  and  found  out  what  the 
problem  is,  it’s  just  a  matter  of  getting  it  fixed 
There  are  too  many  overlapping  environmental 
agencies  It's  too  hard  to  get  a  straight  answer 
What  a  company  needs  to  know  is,  "What  kinds  of 
emissions  can  I  emit  from  this  plant9  You  tell  me 
what  it  is ,  and  I  11  meet  it  and  if  I  can't  meet 
it,  I'll  close  down  and  go  someplace  else  " 

SENEY  Who  is  this  company  likely  to  run  into  with  all  of 
these  regulations9 

QUINN  They  are  likely  to  run  into  the  CEQA  [California 
Environmental  Quality  Act1]  process  which  is  the 
permitting  process  for  determining  whether  there  is 
an  environmental  impact  Then  they  are  likely  to 
run  into  the  local  air  and  water  boards,  sometimes 
the  air  districts  The  CEQA  process  will  show  you 
what  you  have  to  do  the  environmental  impact  report 
and  what  you  need  to  do  to  get  the  permit  But  then 
suddenly  the  air  district  will  say,  "No,  you  don't 
meet  our  requirements  and  therefore  you  don't  get 
the  permit  " 

SENEY  Because  the  state  of  California  is  divided  up  into 
a  series  of  air  basins 
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QUINN  Yes  There  are  simply  too  many  agencies  involved 
There  is  no  central  authority  that  can  say  yes  or 
no 

SENEY  It's  not  then  that  the  standards  are  too  high7 

QUINN  No  Or  that  the  costs  are  too  high  It  is  that  it 

is  just  too  hard  to  get  an  answer  The  standards 
are  high,  particularly  in  the  L  A  basin,  but  most 
people  know  they  are  going  to  face  that 
SENEY  Is  there  a  consensus  behind  those  high  standards9 

QUINN  Yes,  there  is  It  is  not  a  problem  so  much  of  the 

high  standards  as  it  is  uncertainty  in  the  permit 
process  There  is  an  awful  lot  of  nitpicking 
They  virtually  have  driven  the  furniture  and  paint 
business  out  of  southern  California  on  the  grounds 
that  paints,  m  that  hydrocarbons  and  organic 
gasses  I  am  sure  that  they  do  but  it  still  is  a 
pretty  small  piece  of  the  problem  And  the  big 
piece  of  the  problem  remains  the  automobile,  and 
population  growth  in  southern  California,  which 
means  more  old  cars  There 1 s  a  tremendous  problem 
of  cars  that  don’t  meet  the  smog  standards  because 
the  smog  devices  don't  work  right 
SENEY  What  other  areas  of  regulation  are  particularly 
troublesome9 

QUINN  That  is  about  all  in  the  environmental  area  that  I 
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SENEY  What  have  you  found  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  the 
transportation  system7  That  is,  it  is  becoming 
crowded  and  congested,  business  deliveries  are 
difficult  and  expensive,  for  example 
QUINN  Well,  we  didn't  build  any  new  freeways  under  Jerry 
Brown  or  Deukmejian,  and  we  have  a  lot  more  cars 
We  have  twice  as  many  people  as  we  had  twenty  years 
ago  We  now  crowd  more  people  into  the  L  A  basin, 
for  instance 
[End  Tape  11,  Side  B] 
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[Session  10,  November  21,  1991] 

[Begin  Tape  12,  Side  A] 

SENEY  We  were  talking  last  time  about  your  position  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  see  how  it  compares, 
and  I  wanted  to  ask  one  question  about  something  we 
alluded  to  last  time  In  the  current  press  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  waning  of 
California  as  an  economy,  and  I  wonder  if  you 
thought  that  that  was  justified  or  if  this  is  just 
what  one  reads  occasionally  because  this  is  not  the 
first  time  these  articles  have  come  about  In  the 
early  1970s  there  were  also  articles  of  this  kind, 
and  I  wondered  what  your  view  m  the  long  term 
sense  was 

QUINN  Well,  I  think  it's  overdone  now  In  the  1980s  we 
did  quite  well  The  state  was  creating  about 
300,000  jobs  a  year  At  the  time  when  I  was  in 
commerce  we  were  able  to  promote  a  lot  of  economic 
growth  in  California  We  just  came  out  of  the  1982 
recession  much  stronger  than  people  ever  thought 
that  we  would  There  was  the  defense  build-up  that 
began  in  the  late  [President  Jimmy]  Carter  years 
and  extended  through  the  first  Reagan  term,  and  it 
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really  had  an  effect  in  California,  beginning  m 
about  1983  There  were  just  all  kinds  of  expansion 
of  the  defense  and  aero-space  industries, 
manufacturing  jobs  Then  it  started  to  slow  down 
after  1986  You  could  begin  to  see  the  warning 
signals  then,  but  the  economy  stayed  very  strong 

SENEY  Let  me  stop  you  to  ask  you  what  were  those  warning 
signals9 

QUINN  Well,  there  was  a  slow-down  m  the  defense 

contracts  Much  of  the  aerospace  industry  depended 
upon  that  And  there  were  the  beginnings  of  a  few, 
small  shut-downs  Some  of  the  feeder  companies 
that  fed  into  the  electronics  industry  California 
lost  some  major  federal  projects  And  all  of  a 
sudden  when  the  recession  hit,  it  just  hit  and 
pulled  everything  down  We  also  saw  a  lot  of  the 
growth  during  that  time  that  had  negative  as  well 
as  positive  impact  We  are  only  coming  to  realize 
now  that  the  large  amount  of  foreign  immigration 
brought  a  lot  of  expensive  social  problems  with  it, 
and  the  infrastructure  of  the  state  really  hasn't 
kept  up  with  the  growth  It  is  pretty  clear  that  a 
lot  of  this  growth  is  driving  a  big  increase  m 
school  age  population  and  yet  we're  short  of 
schools  There  are  a  lot  of  structural  problems 


with  the  state  now  And  it  seems  to  have  all  come 
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to  a  head  m  about  1990  or  1991  But  at  the  same 
time  it  is  somewhat  overdone  because  this  does 
still  remain  a  $700,000,000  economy  The  state 
still  continues  to  grow,  and  still  is  an  attractive 
place  for  foreign  investors  We're  still  able  to 
produce  jobs  for  immigrants  that  come  into  the 
state  There  still  are  a  lot  more  positive  things 
But  there  are  some  structural  problems  now  that 
were  not  apparent  five  years  ago 
SENEY  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  structural  problems7 
QUINN  For  instance,  people  are  retiring  a  lot  faster  than 
new  people  are  entering  the  labor  force  Those 
that  enter  the  labor  force  in  many  cases  are  not  as 
well  educated,  or  they  have  language  problems, 
don't  speak  English,  than  the  people  that  are 
leaving  the  labor  force  So  there  are  those  kinds 
of  problems  And  as  I  mentioned,  there  is  the 
infrastructure  problem  in  the  state 
SENEY  Would  you  include  here  the  fact  that  the  trans¬ 
highway  system  has  not  really  been  expanded7 
QUINN  Yes  In  twenty  years  I  was  reading  something  m 
one  of  the  San  Francisco  papers  the  other  day  about 
the  original  plans  were  for  a  nine  hundred  mile 
BART  system,  and  now  it's  what,  you  know,  thirty  or 
forty  miles,  I  guess  The  plans  were  at  one  time 
for  a  second  crossing  of  the  bay,  additional 
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highways  You've  got  tremendous  traffic  problems 
down  there  There  is  extreme  opposition  from  a  lot 
of  activist  groups  to  any  more  freeway  construction 
and  any  building  of  roads,  so  everybody  just  sits 
m  traffic  all  day  down  in  the  Bay  Area  trying  to 
get  to  work  and  yet  they  still  don't  want  to  build 
any  more  freeways  there 

SENEY  What  do  you  think  is  overdone*5 

QUINN  Overdone  There  are  some  big  aerospace  companies 
that  have  expanded  outside  the  state  and  this  is  a 
bad  sign  that  we  have  lost  some  aerospace  industry 
jobs  Our  general  jobs  growth  has  been  negative 
And  all  of  that  has  made  an  impact  on  the  fiscal 
situation  in  the  state  But  I  think  it  is  overdone 
somewhat 

SENEY  And  we  face  another  budget  crisis 

QUINN  Right 

SENEY  Let  me  go  on,  unless  you  have  any  more  comments  on 

your  year  at  commerce  or 

QUINN  Well,  I  think  we  did  discuss  that  last  time 

SENEY  Let  me  ask  you,  did  you  enjoy  that*5 

QUINN  Yes  I  got  into  something  new  m  the  economic 

development  area,  and  learned  a  lot  about  it  Yes, 
I  enjoyed  it  I  am  still  doing  work  with  commerce 


now 
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SENEY  And  that  brought  you  here,  to  Braun-Ketchum 
QUINN  That's  right  Braun  and  Ketchum,  Braun  and 
Company  BRAUN  Yes,  I  came 
SENEY  And  you  are  a  vice  president  for  public  affairs9 

QUINN  Right  I  handle  the  Sacramento  office,  and  I  do, 

basically,  public  affairs 
SENEY  What  do  you  do  here9 

QUINN  I  do  a  lot  of  research,  writing  I  work  on  various 
clients  We  help  to  position  them  We  do  a  lot  of 
issues  management  We  help  our  clients  understand 
issues  and  make  their  way  through  the  political 
process  and  the  government  process  We  help  them 
m  other  ways  that  traditional  public  relations 
firms  do  We  help  position  their  communications  to 
the  public  I  work  on  all  aspects  of  our  public 
affairs 

SENEY  I  appreciate  that  there  are  rules  of 

confidentiality  and  discretion  that  you  have  to 
abide  by  when  you  talk  about  your  current  duties, 
but  could  give  me  a  more  specific  sense  of  what  you 
might  do  for  a  client9 

QUINN  For  instance,  one  of  my  main  jobs  here  is  with  the 
life  insurance  industry,  which  is  a  major 
California  industry  It's  a  very  stable  industry 
and  yet  there  have  been  proposals  to  increase  the 
insurance  tax  from  time  to  time  That  has  a  real 
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detrimental  impact  on  life  insurance  companies 
because  their  policies  are  written  based  on  the 
actuarial  costs,  and  they  figure  the  cost  as  being 
pretty  stable  And  if  you  raise  their  taxes  they 
can't  pass  it  on  like  other  companies  do,  as  other 
industries  do,  because  they  have  already  sold  the 
policies  So  they  are  very  sensitive  to  changes  m 
the  insurance  tax  So  I  help  them  to  articulate 
that  position  to  legislators  and  opinion  groups 
There's  the  health  insurance  industry  which  is  also 
part  of  the  life  insurance  industry  We  just 
concluded  what  was  essentially  a  political  campaign 
which  we  were  part  of — we  did  the  media  part  of  it- 
-to  dissuade  the  medical  industry  from  going 
forward  with  a  health  insurance  ballot  initiative 
that  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  the  health 
insurance  industry  So  it's  that  kind  of  thing 
SENEY  How  does  what  you  are  doing  m  this  regard  differ 
from  what  a  lobbying  firm  would  do’ 

QUINN  Well,  a  lobbying  firm  lobbies  legislation  They 
deal  with  individual  bills  We  don't  go  and  ask 
legislators  to  vote  a  certain  way  on  a  bill  But 
we  will  work  with  lobbyists  to  build  up  the  support 
for  a  position  that  our  client  may  have  taken 
So  you  were  m  a  sense  perhaps  anticipating 
legislation 
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QUINN  Yes,  or  we're  trying  to  supply  support  for  it  or 
opposition  to  it  and  trying  to  organize  interest 
groups  We  do  a  lot  of  work  with  coalition 
building  and  work  to  get  the  public  support  behind 
the  position  a  client  may  have  taken 

SENEY  How  many  firms  like  Braun  Ketchum  are  there  m 

Sacramento  available  to  people  who  need  this  kind 
of  representation7 

QUINN  Well,  there's  about  half  a  dozen  They  aren't  all 
exactly  alike  We're  a  Los  Angeles  firm  with  a 
Sacramento  office  We  are  also  owned  by  Ketchum 
Public  Relations,  a  big  national  firm,  and  they  are 

SENEY  Is  that  a  new  development7 

QUINN  Yes  Well,  it's  almost  two  years  now 

SENEY  And  of  course,  you  are  not  only  a  public  relations 
firm,  you  are  a  government  affairs  firm,  too,  as 
well 

QUINN  Right 

SENEY  And  there  are  many  of  those7  And  you  would 

distinguish  between  what  your  firm  does  and  what 
they  do7 

QUINN  Many  actually  lobby  We  don't  actually  lobby 

SENEY  I'm  having  a  hard  time  understanding  that 

Well,  it's  pretty  simple  The  lobbyist  goes  and 
lobbies  the  bill  The  lobbyist  goes  and  contacts  a 
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legislator,  very  often  drafts  the  bill,  arranges 
for  the  client  to  come  and  testify  on  the  bill, 
meets  with  the  legislators,  works  on  the 
legislative  strategy  to  get  the  bill  through  We 
don't  do  any  of  that  You  have  to  be  a  registered 
lobbyist  here  to  do  that  anyway,  and  it's  a  certain 
skill  We  just  have  never  done  that  What  we  will 
do  for  a  client  that  has  a  lobbying  effort  is,  we 
will  go  out  and  get  some  of  the  support  We  will 
go  out  and  help  to  generate  support  out  in  the 
affected  communities  for  it  We  will  also  try  and 
explain  to  the  larger  public,  do  opinion 
editorials,  do  press  releases  We  did  that  m  the 
life  insurance  taxation  area 

SENEY  So  you  would  actually  make  information  available  to 
editorial  boards  of  newspapers 

QUINN  Right  The  person  that  I  report  to  for  the  life 

insurance  industry,  the  client,  is  the  lobbyist  for 
them  He  is  the  registered  lobbyist  So  he  says, 
"Well,  you  know,  this  issue  is  coming  up  We  need 
to  get  the  word  out  "  So  I1 11  prepare  something 
He  may  send  it  out  to  his  own  life  insurance 
companies  On  the  tax  issue  we  prepared  a  little 
brochure  that  was  sent  around  to  taxpayer  groups, 
senior  citizens,  chambers  of  commerce,  just 
alerting  them  to 
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SENEY  This  is  the  coalition  building 

QUINN  Right  The  coalition  building  Alerting  them  to 
the  fact  that  this  was  a  danger  to  the  life 
insurance  industry  And  in  the  case  of  life 
insurance  industry  everybody  in  California  has  a 
life  insurance  policy  practically  So,  what  you 
have  to  do  is  to  get  to  those  interests  that  are 
going  to  really  feel  affected  by  it  Senior 
citizens  tend  to  be  a  strong  interest  here  because 
they  are  affected  by  health  insurance  A  lot  of 
them  have  annuity  policies 

SENEY  And  the  insurance  companies,  m  turn,  invest  those 
premiums  in  other  activities,  and  so  they  spread 
quite  a  wide  net 

QUINN  Right  Another  issue  we  work  on  is  the  image  of 

the  industry  That  industry's  image  was  hurt  this 
past  year  with  the  First  Executive  [Insurance  Co  ] 
collapse  More  than  two  years  ago  the  industry 
decided  that  they  would  support  a  guarantee  fund 
bill  A  guarantee  fund  is  when  a  life  insurance 
industry  goes  insolvent,  the  other  life  insurance 
companies  will  pool  together  to  cover  the  policies 
And  they  will  then  try  to,  if  necessary,  purchase 
the  policies  This  exists  in  most  states,  and  it's 
a  guarantee  that  if  you  buy  a  life  insurance  policy 
or  an  annuity  and  the  company  goes  under,  you  are 
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not  left  holding  the  bag  And  so  we  worked  on 
trying  to  get  the  word  out  that  they  were  behind 
this  bill,  and  it  did  pass  It  went  into  effect 
and  now  it's  being  used  to  help  the  First  Executive 
policyholders  So  let  it  be  known  among  the 
business  community  that  California  was  m  favor  of 
a  guarantee  fund  and  it  passed  and  now  we  have  let 
people  know  that  the  First  Executive  policyholders 
who  are  not  covered  m  the  sale  of  the  company  by 
the  insurance  commissioner  will  be  covered  by  the 
guarantee  funds 

SENEY  And  this,  I  take  it,  is  so  that  the  insurance 
industry  can  establish  or  reestablish  its 
credibility  with  the  policy  holders 

QUINN  Yes  And  the  policy  holders  don't  suddenly  begin 

to  become  concerned  The  problems  with  the  savings 
and  loan  and  banking  industry  got,  of  course, 
people  very  concerned,  and  so  the  life  insurance 
industry — and  we  strongly  recommended  that  they  do 
so — took  the  preventative  action  of  seeing  that  a 
bill  got  through  here  that  created  a  guarantee  fund 
for  California  which  is  a  safety  net  If  the 
company  goes  broke,  the  policy  holder  is  not  left 
holding  the  bag  And  those  policies,  of  course, 
have  value  to  them  because  people  will  continue 
paying  on  them,  and  the  notion  is  to  use  the 
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guarantee  funds  to  assist  m  the  sale  of  the 
company's  assets  If  the  policies  are  of  value, 
we'll  find  buyers,  another  insurance  company  will 
take  them  over 

SENEY  I  take  it  then  that  if  you  want  to  compare  what  you 
are  doing  to  the  lobbying  firm  which  has  hired  you 
m  this  particular  instance,  they  are  kind  of  the 
inside  people  in  terms  of  working  the  legislature 

QUINN  Right 

SENEY  You're  kind  of  the  outside  people  working  society 
as  a  whole 

QUINN  That's  right  We  are  working  in  society  as  a 

whole,  working  with  the  various  interested  parties 
that  are  interested  in  what  the  client  is  promoting 
within  the  legislative  arena 

SENEY  I  want  to  ask  you  some  general  questions  about  the 
health  of  California's  polity — and  I  know  that  you 
have  not  always  been  specifically  involved  yourself 
m  these  matters — but  I  know  from  your  practical 
experience  and  your  academic  training  that  you  can 
offer  an  important  perspective  for  us  here  One  of 
these  has  to  do  with  lobbying  as  a  whole  and  with 
the  power  of  lobbying  As  we  were  speaking  before 
the  tape  went  on  this  morning  concerning  the 
current  political  scandal,  [State]  Senator  Alan 
Robbins  has  plead  guilty 
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QUINN 

Just 

a  couple  of  days  ■ 

ago 

SENEY 

You're  smiling 

QUINN 

Yes 

I  thought  he  was 

guilty 

SENEY 

This  comes 

as  no  surprise  to 

many  people 

And 

apparently  there  is  a  lobbyist,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  we  should  mention  his  name  because  it's 
still  in  the  rumor  stage,  although  it  has  been  in 
the  press,  who  is  perhaps  involved  and  may  be 
culpable  here  and  libelous  in  a  criminal 
proceeding,  a  very  powerful  lobbyist  I  want  you 
to  comment  in  general  on  lobbying  the  California 
legislature,  the  firms,  the  whole  process 

QUINN  When  I  first  came  here  you  still  had  the  remnants 
of  the  old  system  which  was  the  old  Artie  Samish 
system  You  had  a  lot  of  lobbyists  that  operated 
strictly  through  their  personal  relationships  with 
legislators  That  was  before  Proposition  9  You 
had  gifts  from  lobbyists,  gifts  and  lunches,  and 
they  gave  gifts  to  staff  members  I  remember 
going  over  to  the  home  of  the  person  who  had  worked 
for  the  legislative  analyst's  office  There  was 
this  really  beautiful  big  Steuben  glass  bowl  there, 
and  it  had  been  a  gift  from  a  lobbyist  when  he  got 
married 

SENEY  Perfectly  legal 

QUINN  Yes  Perfectly  legal  and  it  was  certainly  an 
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expensive  gift  from  somebody  who  obviously  gave  it 
because  this  guy  analyzed  bills  m  the  analyst's 
office  That  all  went  out  with  Proposition  9 
That  did  change  that  relationship  But  then  what 
you  got  after  that 

Proposition  9  not  only  put  a  stop  to  gifts  to 
the  legislators  but  to  the  staff  as  well 
That's  right,  it  did  And  it  also  required  a  whole 
lot  of  reporting  as  to  what  lobbyists  did,  what 
they  spent  on  lobbying  bills  And  what  you  got 
after  that  was  much  more  of  a  class  of  lobbyists 
who  are  experts  m  their  field  Also  I  think  the 
legislators  as  a  class  have  weakened  over  the  past 
twenty  years  because  there  just  aren't  as  many  of 
them  that  are,  as  we  talked  earlier,  the 
substantial  people,  the  Jack  Knoxes  and  Frank 
Lantermans  that  you  used  to  have  And  the 
lobbyists  tend  to  have  been  here  longer  than 
anybody  serving  in  the  legislature  And  they  also 
tend  to  have  former  legislators  as  lobbyists  More 
and  more  of  the  major  legislation  is  just 
negotiated  between  the  lobbyists  and  then  the  final 
product  presented  to  the  legislature  for  its 
ratification 

Can  you  give  me  an  example9 

The  best  example  of  that  is  the  tort  liability  bill 
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of  several  years  ago  This  is  a  big  obvious 
contentious  issue  between  business  and  the  trial 
bar,  and  it  was  settled  over  a  dinner  down  at  Frank 
Fat's,  which  became  known  as  the  "napkin  deal" 
because  they  wrote  it  out  on  one  of  the  napkins 
down  there  And  that  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
a  couple  of  hours  after  they  had  finished  all  of 
their  negotiations  on  it  And  m  many  cases  with 
these  complicated  bills,  the  vast  majority  of 
legislators  were  not  participants  in  the 
negotiations  and  know  very  little  about  what  is 
being  passed  That  is  just  m  the  general  decline 
of  the  legislature  as  a  policy-making  body  It  is 
probably  going  to  get  worse  with  the  loss  of  so 
much  of  their  talented  staff,  and,  by  the  way,  a 
lot  of  them  are  going  into  the  lobbying  business 
SENEY  After  Proposition  140 

QUINN  Right 

SENEY  I  take  it  then  from  the  legislator's  point  of  view 
they  would  survey  the  scene  of  competing  lobbyists 
interests  and  to  the  extent  that  these  competing 
lobbyists  and  interests  can  resolve  their 
conflicts,  the  legislators  are  willing  to  ratify 
their  resolutions 

QUINN  Yes  There's  a  lot  of  that  As  far  as  crookedness 


among  lobbyists,  I  suppose  there's  always  been  a 
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certain  element  of  that  It  certainly  was  m  the 
old  days  Artie  Samish  wrote  a  book1  about  how  he 
bought  and  sold  votes  For  a  long  time,  probably 
in  the  days  right  after  Prop  9  there  was  more 
sensitivity  to  it  in  the  post-Watergate  era  I 
suspect  that  there  is  buying  and  selling  of  votes 
Apparently  that's  what  the  Senator  Robbins  matter 
is  about  We  are  probably  going  to  hear  a  lot  more 
about  that  I  don't  really  think  it  is  that  wide 
spread,  but  it  may  be  among  some  of  the  powerful 
lobbyists  here 

SENEY  How  would  you  rate  the  power  of  the  skill  of  the 
lobbyists  in  democratic  terms7  Are  they 
contributing  to  democracy7  Is  it  deteriorating 
in  their  hands7 

QUINN  It's  deteriorating  m  some  ways  probably  because 
the  legislature  seems  to  be  so  weak  and  the 
lobbyists  seem  to  be  so  strong  And  they  are  so 
strong  because  they  do  the  work  There  are  a  few 
exceptions  In  the  workers '  compensation  area  that 
we  did  some  work  on,  one  legislator,  Assemblyman 
[Burt  M  ]  Margolin,  really  understood  the  issue, 
really  put  the  time  m  on  it  But  all  of  the  other 
work  on  that  was  the  competing  lobbyists  They 

1 Arthur  H  Samish  (with  Robert  Thomas) ,  The  Secret  Boss  of 
California.  (New  York,  1977) 
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understood  it  They  spent  the  time  on  it  They 
had  done  the  work  on  it  They  represent  clients, 
and  they  are  not  doing  their  work  m  the  public 
interest  They  are  doing  their  work  in  the 
interest  of  their  client  Taken  as  a  whole  that's 
the  old  Madison  Federalist  Ten  model  of  interest 
groups  interacting  But  the  notion  that  the 
legislature  is  actually  making  the  decision  just 
really  isn't  true  The  legislature  does  not  make 
the  decisions  The  lobbyists  negotiate  them,  and 
the  legislature  ratifies  them 

SENEY  The  criticism  that  is  often  made,  and  I  think  this 
is  what  part  of  140  is  trying  to  get  at,  is  that 
the  typical  legislator  is  so  enthralled  with  the 
problems  of  reelection,  with  raising  money,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  that  they  don't  attend  to  the 
policy  matters  Would  that  be  true”? 

QUINN  That's  more  true  than  it  used  to  be  They  have  far 
too  many  bills  There  are  far  too  many  small, 
unimportant  bills  And  there  are  far  too  many 
little,  special  interest  bills  that  are  there 
because  they  have  money  tied  to  them  The 
legislators  can't  focus  on  the  big  picture 
Governors  have  some  of  the  same  problems  The 
legislative  unit  over  m  the  governor's  office,  I 
have  always  thought  is  too  small  When  I  was  with 
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the  Deukmejian  administration,  it  was  very  hard  to 
get  decisions  on  what  our  positions  were  going  to 
be  on  legislation  very  often  until  the  legislation 
was  nearly  through  the  process 
Why  was  that7 

Because  they  just  were  kind  of  inundated  and  there 
was  just  too  much  going  on  You  couldn't  get  them 
to  focus 

Was  it  their  job  to  provide  analysis  to  the 
governor7 

Yes  The  way  that  works  is  they  have  these  public 
lobbyists  as  well  as  private  ones  Every  single 
state  agency,  every  department  has  this  lobbyist 
Half  of  the  lobbyists  around  here  are  paid  for  by 
governmental  agencies  We  seem  to  forget  that  We 
always  talk  about  the  private  lobbyists,  but  m 
fact,  if  you  look  at  the  lobbyist  book,  among  the 
biggest  lobbyists  are  L  A  County,  the  L  A 
schools,  the  cities  and  the  counties,  all  kinds  of 
special  districts 

Water  districts 

Water  districts,  and  then  the  governmental 
agencies  which  take  positions  on  bills  Very  often 
trying  to  get  a  position  that  would  give  the 
administration's  position  was  very  difficult  The 
agency  or  department  would  do  the  analysis,  send  it 
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to  the  governor's  office,  and  it  would  never  get  a 
yes  or  no  back  And  we  would  recommend  oppose  or 
support  this  legislation  And  we  almost  never  got 
a  position  back 

SENEY  You're  speaking  now  as  a  person  who  works  m  the 
Commerce  Department 

QUINN  Yes  It  was  very  difficult  And  I  think  it  still 
is  Consequently,  you  read  m  the  papers,  they  ask 
what's  the  governor's  position  on  a  bill,  and  he 
doesn't  have  one  yet  That's  very  often  because 
the  process  has  been  so  slow  They  are  supposed  to 
lobby,  too  The  Department  of  Finance  lobbies 
bills  And  frankly,  under  this  governor  and  the 
last  governor  they  have  much  more  interest 
particularly  m  the  fiscal  impact  of  the  bills 
Jerry  Brown's  administration  tended  to  a  large 
degree  to  delegate  that  power  off  to  the 
legislature  For  instance,  they  would  have  a  bill 
come  up  m  the  Brown  administration  and  maybe  the 
Agriculture  Department  would  be  for  it  and  the 
Resources  Agency  was  against  it,  and  the  Department 
of  Finance  didn't  know  what  position  to  take  on  it 
Well,  m  this  day  and  age  under  Deukmejian  they 
made  sure  that  there  was  only  one  administration 
position  And  if  Resources  and  Agriculture 
couldn't  agree,  the  governor  usually  took  no 
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position  Finance  took  the  position  generally  m 
opposition  to  spending  The  governor  set  his  own 
budget  Deukmejian  was  very,  very  detailed  as  far 
as  the  state  budget  went  Once  the  budget  had  been 
decided  upon,  he  wasn't  interested  in  letting  the 
legislature  decide  to  add  more  spending  to  it  So 
when  a  bill  would  come  along  that  wasn't  part  of 
his  budget  process  and  spent  money,  he  opposed  it 
The  Department  of  Finance,  I  can  remember,  hundreds 
of  times  over  there,  hearing,  "the  department  is 
opposed  to  this  bill  because  it  costs  too  much  " 

And  that  was  how  the  governor  managed  to  influence 
the  legislative  unit  If  you  wanted  to  get  a 
spending  bill  through,  you  had  to  get  it  through 
his  budget  process,  get  it  OK'd  by  his  budget 
people,  and  then  you  would  get  folded  into  the 
budget  But  other  than  that 

You  must  have  had  that  experience  because 
some  of  the  things  that  you  pushed,  the  Rural 
Renaissance 

Yes  Those  had  to  be 
They  had  to  cost  money 

Yes,  and  they  were  always  approved  to  the  money 
amount  by  the  Department  of  Finance  and  by  the 
governor  before  the  bill  went  to  the  legislature 
And  then  they  would  tell  the  legislators,  "The 
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governor  will  agree  to  a  twenty  million  dollar 
appropriation  for  this  bill,”  and  if  the 
legislature  made  it  forty,  he  just  used  his  blue 
pencil  and  cut  it  back  down  to  twenty 
SENEY  We  talked  before  about  the  effects  of  Proposition 
140  and  you  argued,  I  thought,  very  effectively 
that  this  is  not  going  to  influence  the  power  of 
lobbyists  They  are  already  extremely  powerful 
QUINN  It  may  make  them  more  powerful  You  now  have  a 
fast  turnover  You  may  get  an  occasional 
legislator  that  really  is  very  good  and  then  has  to 
leave  office  after  six  years  which  is  going  to  be 
not  good  at  all  On  the  other  hand,  it's  very  hard 
for  anybody  around  here  to  believe  it,  but  there 
may  actually  be  capable  people  out  there  that  could 
actually  replace  some  of  those  fine  legislators 
that  are  there  now,  who  stayed  on  and  on  and  on 
And  we  have  more  longevity  m  the  legislature  now 
than  we  have  ever  had  before 

SENEY  As  you  said,  the  reputation  of  the  legislature  has 
deteriorated 
QUINN  Right 

SENEY  Would  there  be  any  merit  to  the  argument  that  these 
legislators  are  not  going  to  be  careerists, 
therefore,  they  are  not  going  to  be  so  dependent 
upon  funds  of  the  lobbyists,  and  might  be  therefore 
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able  to  exercise  more  independent  judgment 
QUINN  Yes  I  think  that's  right  I  think  Senator 

Robbins  was  always  up  here  for  his  career  He  was 
going  to  get  rich  as  a  result  of  his  legislative 
dealings  A  lot  of  his  activities  seem  to  have 
been  aimed  in  that  direction  Had  you  had  an  eight 
year  term  limit,  it  might  have  been  different  He 
certainly  would  have  been  gone  after  eight  years 
whereas  there's  no  way  to  remove  him  from  office 
other  than  having  him  indicted 
SENEY  He  actually  served  eighteen  years 
QUINN  Yes  It's  a  problem  for  the  people  A  very 

traditional  problem  with  democracy  He  was  very 
good  at  taking  care  of  the  local  pork  barrels  So 
although  he  was  indicted  for  having  sex  with  under¬ 
age  teenagers  some  time  ago,  he  was  reelected  right 
after  that  He  beat  the  rap  and  was  reelected 
And  he  was  always  reelected  by  about  two  to  one  m 
his  district  even  though  everybody  knew  around  here 
that  he  had  a  lot  of  questionable  activities,  and 
it  appeared  m  the  press  I  mean  there  were  lots 
of  press  reports  about  all  of  this 
SENEY  I  am  curious  when  you  say  everyone  knew  How  did 
you  know  that’ 

Oh,  it  was  just  the  rumor  mill  around  You  kind  of 
know  that  people  keep  saying  things,  or,  you  know, 
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the  kind  of  talk  that  you  hear  around  the  bars 
There  are  a  couple  other  legislators,  I  am  not 
going  to  mention  names,  but  who  one  would  think  if 
they  were  to  be  indicted  there  would  be  no 
surprises 

SENEY  You  know,  that's  one  aspect  of  the  legislature 

that's  clear  to  insiders  and  not  much  to  outsiders 
It's  very  much  like  a  small  town  m  a  sense  that 
everyone  knows  everyone's  business  There's  a  lot 
of  gossip  A  lot  of  intense  scrutiny  and  gossip 
about  one  another 

QUINN  Well,  when  [Assemblywoman]  Gwen  Moore's  office  was 
searched  people  were  quite  surprised  She  had  a 
reputation  as  being  a  fairly  honest  legislator  and 
it  turns  out  that  when  they  finally  got  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  it  was  more  her  staff  than  it  was 
her,  and  two  of  her  staff  members  have  been 
indicted  and  found  guilty  now 

SENEY  And  she  was  not  indicted9 

QUINN  She  was  not  And  they  specifically  said  that  she 
was  not  involved  in  any  illegal  activity  But  no 
one  was  really  surprised  with  Joe  Montoya,  and 
particularly  with  Paul  Carpenter  He  was  known 
like  Robbins  as  one  of  the  deal-makers  and  fixers, 
and  he  just  got  caught  up  m  it 

Let  me  raise  one  more  part  about  lobbying  When 
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the  legislature  fails  to  resolve  matters  then  the 
initiative  process  is  relied  upon,  and  we  get  a 
whole  new  arena  in  which  activity  goes  on  And  one 
of  the  ways  the  initiative  process  has  been  used  m 
recent  years,  and  the  people  are  quite  critical  of 
this — the  press,  academic  criticism,  editorial, 
criticism  as  well  as  Dan  Walters  and  William 
Endicott's  column — that  is  the  building  of 
coalitions  around  initiatives  I  think  it  was  the 
cigarette  tax1,  for  instance,  where  funds  were 
split  up 

QUINN  Yes  What  they  do  is,  and  it's  really  a  bad  thing, 
you  are  selling  pieces  of  initiatives  If  you'll 
put  the  money  into  the  initiative,  you'll  benefit 
from  it  Now  that  was  a  good  example  of  the  liquor 
initiative2  last  year  It  would  have  raised  the 
liquor  tax  and  then  it  allotted  the  money  from  the 
raiding  of  liquor  tax  off  to  a  whole  bunch  of 
worthy  causes  They  were  all  represented  by 
interest  groups  The  smoking  initiative  was  the 
same  thing  The  worst  example  was  one  of  the  bond 
issues  last  year  that,  if  I  remember  correctly  and 
I  don't  remember  all  of  the  details,  but  it  was 
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funded  by  a  big  landowner  in  California  and  the 
bond  issue1  bought  his  land  and  bought  the 
company's  land  for  preservation  purposes  So  you 
had  a  bond  issue,  an  environmentalists'  bond  issue 
that  was  m  fact  going  to  enrich  a  bunch  of 
landowners  if  it  passed,  because  it  sold  bonds  to 
raise  the  money  to  buy  their  land  That  is  a  real 
abuse  The  legislature  is  trying  to  do  a  little 
something  about  that 

SENEY  Now  that  last  one  that  you  mentioned  is  almost 

corruption  m  a  sense  The  others  are,  I  think, 
slightly  different,  at  least  in  their  origin  When 
you  say  they  are  worthy  causes  My  question  is,  is 
this  development,  in  selling  these  initiatives, 
another  example  of  the  kind  of  problem  that  spreads 
when  the  legislature  doesn't  do  its  30b7 
QUINN  Yes 

[End  Tape  12,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  12,  Side  B] 

SENEY  We're  talking  about  the  failure  of  the  legislature 

and  Prop  13  being  the  first  of  these  initiatives 

QUINN  Well,  it  got  into  making  fiscal  policy  Before 
that  initiatives  had  sort  of  been  broad,  general 
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policy  Now  this  one  was  fiscal  policy,  and  it  was 
followed  through  by  others,  by  the  Gann  Initiative 
and  others  that  dealt  with  fiscal  issues 
SENEY  And  I  think  there  is  probably  no  end  in  sight  to 
this,  do  you  think9 

QUINN  Probably  not,  although  the  failure  of  the 

initiatives  in  1990  suggest  that  maybe  there  would 
be  somewhat  fewer  of  them  There  are  a  lot  less  of 
them  circulating  now  than  there  were  two  years  ago 
SENEY  Even  bond  issues  that  normally  pass,  failed  in  the 
1990  election  1 

QUINN  Right  People  were  very  negative  and  appeared  to 
be  very  negative  on  spending  matters 
SENEY  Let  me  ask  you  about  another  constellation  of 

private  firms  that  hover  around  the  legislature, 
these  are  the  campaign  consulting  firms  Have  you 
been  involved  with  any  of  those9 
QUINN  I  know  a  number  of  them  I  have  not  really  been 
involved  with  them 

SENEY  What  kind  of  comment  would  you  make9 

QUINN  Well  that  is  really  becoming  a  cottage  industry  I 

don't  remember  that  there  were  any  of  those  firms 
twenty  years  ago  All  of  the  campaigns  were  run  by 
the  party  or  by  legislative  staff  And  what  you've 

'of  fourteen  bond  issues  on  the  November  1990  ballot  only  four 
were  approved  by  the  voters 
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got  is  every  single  one  of  these  campaign  firms  is 
a  former  legislative  staffer  who  got  into  running 
campaigns  through  working  for  the  various  parties 
within  the  legislature  because  it  was  more  money  to 
go  out  and  take  the  15  percent  that  you  get  when 
you  book  a  TV  spot,  or  get  a  big  consulting  fee  to 
be  a  campaign  manager  There  used  to  be  a  lot  of 
independent  managers  around  They  would  manage, 
and  you  would  hire  them  to  manage  the  campaign 
But  that's  gone  also  more  into  the  mode  of  the 
full-scale  campaign  firm  that  does  the  media,  does 
the  mail,  does  the  whole  thing 

SENEY  Raises  funds 

QUINN  They  don't  raise  funds  mostly  The  funds  are 

raised  generally  by  the  legislators  themselves  or 
by  the  parties,  or  by  professional  fund  raisers 

SENEY  Is  it  not  uncommon  that  the  whole  thing  will  be 

handled  through  a  prime  contractor,  the  consultant 
who  jobs  out  the  fund  raising** 

QUINN  I  don't  know  about  that  My  experience  would  be 
that  they  don't  do  very  much  fund  raising  The 
ones  that  I  know  don't  They  spend  it  They  don't 
raise  it  But  they  will  take  over  and  run  the 
whole  campaign  And  they  are  generally  fewer,  less 
in  the  way  of  volunteers  m  campaigns  now  More 
and  more  of  it  is  media  It's  mail  and  radio  and 
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TV  And  that's  what  these  campaign  consultants  do 
best 

SENEY  You  know,  over  the  years  one  still  sees  the 

billboards,  although  not  frequently  But  the 
buttons  that  people  used  to  wear  have  virtually 
disappeared 

QUINN  Yes,  and  the  coffees  that  they  would  have  They 

still  do  some  volunteer  work,  but  it's  not  an  awful 
lot 

SENEY  Bumper  stickers  have  almost  disappeared 

QUINN  Yes  Very  few  left 

SENEY  Yard  signs  in  any  kind  of  a  state  assembly  or 

senate  race  are  a  thing  of  the  past  as  well  This, 
perhaps  is  a  function  of  the  staff  of  the  political 
consultants  now  who  run  the  campaign  primarily  for 
media 

QUINN  Well,  that  was  also  the  result  of  these  reforms 
that  required  more  reporting  that  made  the  fund 
raising  somewhat  more  difficult,  therefore,  when 
money  got  tighter  a  lot  of  them  raised  their  money, 
particularly  the  ideological  ones  on  the  left  and 
the  right,  raised  their  money  through  direct  mail 
And  then  you  build  up  your  lists  to  mail  The 
Jarvis  organization,  the  Gann  organization  were 
very  effective  with  the  mails 

Have  you  never  had  ambitions  to  run  for  office"? 
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QUINN  No  I  just  don’t  think  I  would  feel  comfortable 
going  out  there  and  try  to  sell,  you  know,  be  a 

SENEY  Sell  Tony  Quinn7 

QUINN  Candidate 

SENEY  What  has  motivated  you  to  work  for  such  a  long  time 
m  politics7  Your  whole  life 
QUINN  Yes,  it’s  really  been  sort  of  by  accident,  I 

suppose  I  was  always  interested  m  the  issues,  in 
how  politics  worked  I've  liked  living  here  in 
Sacramento,  this  is  a  government  town  My  contacts 
were  all  around  here  And  it's  really  too  late  now 
to  do  anything  differently  It  has  been  more  than 
twenty  years  that  I've  been  here  doing  some  aspect 
of  the  political  process 
SENEY  You  seem  to  enjoy  it 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  You  enjoy  wielding  a  little  bit  of  power7 

QUINN  Yes,  but  I  don’t  really  I  really  do  enjoy  the 

writing  and  research  elements  of  it 
SENEY  Let  me  go  back  to  political  consulting,  and  ask  you 
to  comment  on  it,  and  how  you  think  that  plays  out 
in  terms  of  the  health  of  democracy  or  the  lack  of 
it  maybe 

I  don’t  think  they  have  any  effect  on  the  health  of 
democracy  They  are  simply  the  people  that  run  the 
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campaigns  In  some  ways  they  may  actually  be  a 
benefit  because  they  will  articulate  the  issues  out 
to  the  voters  And  there  is  less  depending  upon 
the  powerful  people  that  used  to  be  able  to  deliver 
large  blocks  of  voters  You  go  back  and  take  a 
look  at  the  old  ethnic  voting,  maybe  not  in 
California  so  much  as  elsewhere,  where  you  go  make 
your  deal  with  the  union  boss  or  some  ethnic  leader 
or  someone  like  that  and  they  would  just  deliver 
all  of  the  votes  Where  these  campaign  consultants 
at  least  do  allow  the  public  issues  to  be  aired, 
and  they  certainly  try  to  communicate  with  the 
voters,  and  they  are  very  effective  and  very 
sophisticated  in  their  direct  communication  with 
the  voters 

Let  me  ask  you  a  question  another  way  On  working 
on  campaigns  as  a  volunteer,  one  is  attracted  to 
the  campaign  by  the  candidate,  by  the  qualities, 
the  energies 

Or  by  the  party  or  the  ideologies 

Right  By  the  content  of  their  beliefs  and 
so  forth  So  the  campaign  tended  to  be  individuals 
out  collecting  up  as  many  volunteers  and  as  much 
money  as  they  could  You  went  around  getting 
people  to  put  bumper  stickers  on  their  cars,  yard 
signs  on  their  lawns  and  that  sort  of  thing  And 
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now  that's  really  a  thing  of  the  past  and  the  ideal 
candidate  may  have  changed  It  is  not  someone  who 
could  go  out  and  attract  people  to  them,  but 
someone  who  could  be  made  to  appear  attractive 

Or  can  go  out  and  raise  a  lot  of  money 
From  the  special  interest  groups 

Yes 

Again,  based  on  their  willingness  to  do  certain 

things 

Right 

On  the  idea  of  articulating  issues,  the  sixty- 
second  spot  has  become  the  thirty-second,  and  is 
now  dwindled  to  the  fifteen-second  spot  And  we 
know  that  not  much  information  is  going  to  be  put 
out  here  It’s  going  to  be  a  slogan,  perhaps  it's 
going  to  be  an  accusation,  and  m  that  context  I 
wonder  if  there  is  much  of  a  contribution  to 
democratic  discourse 

The  problem  with  the  old-fashioned  campaign  was 
that  it  couldn’t  defeat  a  modern  campaign  You  can 
go  out  and  try  to  have  all  of  the  coffees  you  want, 
put  up  all  of  the  signs  you  want,  but  if  somebody — 
and  I  know  of  a  case  very  recently  in  the  first 
senate  district  where  one  of  the  candidates  who  had 
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QUINN  and  Leslie  were  both  the  Republican  candidates  in 
the  primary  Dore  had  been  a  long  time  supervisor 
up  there,  very  involved  m  local  government  He 
tried  to  put  together  a  campaign  of  local  people 
and  do  exactly  what  you  are  talking  about  His 
mail  talked  about  his  local  activities  Tim 
Leslie,  who  didn’t  even  live  m  the  district  but 
represented  a  large  piece  of  it,  ran  as  the 
candidate  the  governor  supported  He  raised  about 
twice  as  much  money  from  Sacramento  sources,  and  he 
defeated  Dore  two  to  one 

So  the  candidate  who  tries  to  put  together  the 
kind  of  campaign  you  are  talking  about  doesn't  win 
The  people  made  their  choice  They  chose  the 
candidate  who  was  the  established  politician 
against  the  local  government  guy  And  when  the 
local  government  guy  came  down  here  and  talked  to 
the  party  leaders,  he  was  rebuffed  because  they 
didn’t  believe  that  he  was  attractive  enough,  that 
he  had  the  ability  to  raise  enough  big  bucks  to 
win,  that  just  because  he  was  involved  m  all  of 
these  local  things,  you  know,  the  planning 
commission,  supervisors  and  all  of  that  stuff,  that 
counted  for  so  much  And  it  really  didn’t  count 
for  much  Again  it’s  something  about  how  campaigns 
are  run  now  Candidates  are  most  successful  with 
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the  big  media,  direct  mail  efforts,  and  if  they  can 
align  themselves — at  that  time  Wilson  was  still 
much  more  popular  than  he  is  now — Leslie  aligned 
himself  as  the  candidate  that  Wilson  wanted  In 
the  Republican  primary  that  carried  a  lot  of 
weight 

SENEY  Let's  digress  for  a  moment  to  make  a  point  that  you 
have  made  off  the  tape  which  I  think  is  worth 
mentioning  here  That  is,  I  mentioned  the  name  of 
Patty  Mattingly  because  she  was  the  Siskiyou  County 
Supervisor  who  ran  on  the  Democratic  side  [against 
Leslie  m  the  general  election]  without  any 
Democratic  support  and  there's  a  reason  for  that 

QUINN  Yes  I  think  they  wanted  the  Republican  to  win  in 
that  because  of  reapportionment  They  did  need  to 
have  a  place  to  dump  off  Republican  voters,  and 
they  did  not  want  to  try  to  have  to  deal  with 
taking  care  of  another  Democrat  So  the  Democrats 
down  here  didn't  do  much  for  her  Had  it  been  a 
more  sophisticated  campaign  she  might  have  been 
able  to  defeat  Leslie,  although  he  ran  very  well  in 
the  primary  He  ran  pretty  well  m  the  general, 
too 

SENEY  Although  she  did  better  than  expected 

Yes  And  maybe  looking  at  the  Pennsylvania  senate 
race  now  where  you  had  somewhat  the  same  situation, 
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Leslie  was  the  insider  candidate,  the  Sacramento 
candidate,  comparable  to  [Richard]  Thornberg  She 
might  have  been  comparable  to  Harris  Woffort  who 
was  given  absolutely  no  chance  until  that  campaign 
caught  fire 

SENEY  And  that  campaign  was  heavily  subsidized  by  the 
United  States  Senate  Democratic  committee 

QUINN  Yes  But  at  first  it  wasn't  At  first  it  looked 
like  just  a  walk-away  for  Thornberg 

SENEY  As  long  as  we  are  talking  about  democracy,  let's 
shift  a  little  because  you  had  a  very  interesting 
experience  I'm  not  sure  exactly  when  you  went  to 
eastern  Europe,  but  during  the  previous  two  years 
there  have  been  dramatic,  fundamental,  m  a  way 
almost  bewildering  political  changes  in  eastern 
Europe  Communism  has  collapsed  and  democracy  has 
begun  to,  we  hope,  put  down  some  roots 

QUINN  Yes  I  went  there  with  a  group  called  "Campaign 

and  Elections"  which  is  a  magazine,  and  they  put  on 
seminars  on  how  the  political  process  works  They 
had  been  invited  to  go  to  Europe  and — actually  they 
were  first  invited  to  go  to  Hungary — to  lecture  to 
them  about  how  you  run  campaigns  I  had  been  on 
one  of  their  platforms  here  and  I  just  got  an 
invitation  to  go  along  I  thought  it  would  be 
interesting,  and  I  was  always  interested  m  that 
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area  I  had  been  there  before  m  the  1970s 

SENEY  Under  what  auspices? 

QUINN  Just  as  a  tourist  on  a  trip  So  we  went  to 

Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  All  three  were 
somewhat  different  They  had  the  greatest  sense  of 
democracy  of  those  newer  countries  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria  are  more  backwards  and  their  political 
systems  even  before  Communism  weren't  very  well 
developed  The  Soviet  Union  is  just  this  huge 
morass  Yugoslavia,  even  then,  it  was  becoming 
obvious  that  they  were  going  to  have  the  kind  of 
problems  they  have  now 

SENEY  Which  is  very  much  like  civil  war 

QUINN  I  found  in  Czechoslovakia  that  they  have  an 

internal  problem,  the  Slovaks  and  the  Czechs  do  not 
get  along  The  Slovaks  want  to  become  independent 
Hungary  was  the  most  advanced  and  seems  to  be  the 
most  stable  of  all  of  those  countries  because 
during  the  Communist  era  they  had  some  free  market 
economies  there  And  Poland  was  clearly  the  place 
that  is  in  need  of  the  greatest  amount  of  help 
because  its  economy  was  in  such  desperate  shape, 
and  it  was  really  noticeable  Life  in  Poland  is 
very  difficult  Apparently  life  in  Poland  is  very 
good  compared  to  life  m  the  Soviet  Union  I  was 
certainly  struck  by  the  great  difference  between 
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QUINN  eastern  Europe,  which  has  really  been  in  a  time 
warp,  and  western  Europe  What  I  think  brought 
Communism  down  was  those  people  really  became  aware 
of  the  kind  of  life  the  western  Europeans  led  I 
mean  if  they  ever  saw  a  western  European  come  into 
one  of  their  communities,  they  would  see  the  big 
Mercedes  or  BMW,  these  very  well-dressed  people 
In  Warsaw  we  stayed  next  to  the  Marriott 
The  Marriott  Hotel  is  the  main  luxury  hotel  m 
Warsaw  If  you  went  there,  here  were  all  of  these 
wealthy  western  Europeans  and  Greeks  and  Chinese 
and  Japanese  and  Americans  You  went  there  and  you 
might  as  well  have  been  a  very  fancy  four  star 
hotel  in  San  Francisco  You  went  out  and  there  was 
this  world  of  old  tattered  buildings  that  were 
falling  apart,  people  that  looked  very  disheveled 
and  downtrodden,  and  they  noticed  the  big 
differences  between  their  lives  and  the  lives  the 
westerners  led  I  think  one  fine  day  they  said, 
"Why  are  we  keeping  this  system '?n  And  then  when 
the  Russians  didn’t  come  to  protect  it  again,  and 
they  didn’t  send  the  tanks  people  said,  "Well,  we 
don’t  want  this  any  more  " 

But  they  really  have  incredible  economic 
problems  leading  now  to  a  lot  of  problems,  I 
think,  within  their  own  countries  I  read 
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somewhere  not  too  long  ago  when  times  get  tough, 
you  get  this  real  rabid  nationalism  which  takes  the 
form  of  blaming  the  foreigners  for  problems,  blame 
the  Jews,  blame  this,  blame  that  And  what  you  got 
m  Yugoslavia  with  its  problems,  you  have  a  civil 
war  that  really  goes  back  hundreds  of  years  The 
old  ethnic  nationalistic  factors  that  led  to 
Europe 1 s  wars  in  this  century  suddenly  come  to  the 
forefront  again 

SENEY  You  commented  in  an  article  you  wrote  for  The 

Sacramento  Bee1  that  you  were  there  to  talk  about 
history  and  you  talked  about  the  evils  of 
gerrymandering,  and  the  first  question  was,  "How  do 
we  use  this  to  get  rid  of  the  Communists^" 

QUINN  Yes  Right  In  the  urban  areas,  particularly,  you 
really  saw  an  intense  hatred  for  what  the 
Communists  had  done  In  the  rural  areas  people 
tend — I  always  thought  this  was  interesting — to  be 
respectful  of  authority,  The  commissar  told  them 
what  to  do,  and  told  them  where  to  sell  their 
potatoes  and  cabbages,  and  they  did  so  So  there 
was  still  some  support  for  Communism  among  the 
rural  people,  whereas  there  was  none  among  the 
urban  people  at  all  But  now  they  are  really 
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wondering  what  to  do  The  rest  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  is  now  having  this  recession  and  are 
not  able  to  help  The  one  growing  concern  about 
what  will  happen  in  the  Soviet  Union,  that  things 
get  worse,  nothing  works 

SENEY  From  your  observations  and  from  what  we  have  seen 
since  are  you  very  optimistic  about  democracy 
taking  root  there7 

QUINN  Not  like  I  was  No  You  can't  have  democracy 

without  having  economic  stability  That  was  one 
thing  that  was  very  interesting  James  David 
Barber,  the  political  scientist  who  was  along,  and 
I  think  he  kind  of  came  to  that  same  conclusion 
He  had  thought  of  this  as  wonderful  democracy 
breaking  out  and  he  had  written  some  stuff  on  it 
When  he  got  back  he  kind  of  had  the  view  that  their 
economic  situation  has  to  be  stable,  people  have  to 
believe  that  the  system  is  going  to  put  bread  on 
the  table  Otherwise,  democracy  will  mean  nothing 
to  them  They  will  be  perfectly  happy  to  have  some 
kind  of  a  fascist  ruler  You  know  what  you  could 
have  end  up  m  those  countries  is  kind  of  a 
[Francisco]  Franco  or  a  [Benito]  Mussolini,  sort  of 
a  fascist  type  of  Communist  style,  one  party, 
military,  authoritarian,  almost  like  you  ve  got  in 
Latin  America  The  generals  could  take  over  and 
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try  to  run  things,  and  if  they  can  put  food  on  the 
table,  the  people  will  go  along  with  it  Democracy 
has  not  been  shown  to  the  people  of  eastern  Europe 
to  particularly  help  them 

SENEY  Did  you  feel  you  had  anything  to  say  to  these 
people9 

QUINN  Not  really  No  They  found  most  of  what  we  talked 
about  interesting,  having  these  Americans  over 
there  telling  them  these  things  that  they  never 
heard  before,  but  I  don’t  think  it  had  any  really 
practical  effect  If  we  could  figure  out  for  them 
how  to  take  a  tractor  plant  built  in  1950  and  have 
it  making  Hondas  and  Mazdas  maybe  they  would  be 
interested  That's  what  they  really  need  The 
thing  that  California  could  do  for  them  is  the 
technical  and  also  the  whole  economic  structure 
Having  currency  that  works,  having  a  banking 
system  It’s  really  funny,  capitalism  has  been  a 
great  success  in  parts  of  Asia  and  in  Europe,  and 
socialism  has  been  a  complete  failure  everywhere  it 
has  been  tried  It  doesn't  work  anywhere  m  the 
world,  and  what  the  people  of  eastern  Europe  need 
is  to  replace  the  socialist  economic  model  which 
was  forced  on  them  They  need  a  capitalist  model 
They  need  central  banks,  they  need  a  system  where 
you  can  have  a  stable  currency,  the  way  that  Korea 
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and  Japan  and  Taiwan  work  And  those  countries,  by 
the  way,  do  not  have  particularly  well-developed 
political  systems  They  have  very  well  working 
capitalist  economic  systems 

SENEY  One  would  hardly  describe  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  as 
a  democracy 

QUINN  Right  Yet  they  are  very  prosperous,  and  they  are 
very  successful  in  building  on  the  economic  side 

SENEY  I  think  Americans,  and  perhaps  you  want  to  comment, 
naively  think  that  somehow  economic  freedom  and 
political  freedom  go  hand  in  hand 

QUINN  Yes  They  really  don't  And  democracy  won't  mean 
much  Poland  went  from  one  party  to  a  nice  two- 
party  system  You  had  a  battle  between  the 
communists  and  the  solidarity  movement  And  when  I 
was  there,  they  were  essentially  what  it  was  Now 
there  are  sixty-nine  parties  Solidarity  broke  up 
into  every  imaginable  faction  And  now  they  have  a 
system  where  everybody,  the  highest  any  party  got 
was  15  percent  We  told  them,  "Develop  a  two-party 
system  Have  two,  like  they  do  m  Germany,  like 
they  do  here  That  is  what  works  best  "  Don't 
have  fifteen  parties  Don't  become  like  the  fourth 
republic  of  France  Don't  become  like  Japan  where 
you  have  to  have  one  party  Japan  isn't  a 
democracy  either,  really,  it's  all  done  within 
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factions  of  one  political  party  That's  not 
particularly  good  Although  I  wonder  sometimes 
what  kind  of  a  two-party  system  we  have  here  All 
of  the  legislators  m  eastern  Europe  will  turn  over 
their  party  control,  and  all  of  the  legislatures 
probably  everywhere  except  the  house  of 
representatives  in  the  United  States  It  has  been 
with  one  party  for  forty  years  and  will  be  with  the 
same  party  for  another  forty  years 

SENEY  And  the  members  have  been  there  a  long  time, 
individually 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  I'm  not  sure  what  else  I  want  to  ask  you  about 

It's  such  a  fascinating  political  development,  and 
as  you  point  out  quoting  Professor  Barber  is 
becoming  a  disappointing  one  from  our  point  of 
view 

QUINN  Yes  I  think  it  has 

SENEY  We  were  looking  forward  to  so  much  and  even  as  we 
speak  you  mentioned  that  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Slovaks  and  the  Czechs,  they  are  now  quarreling 

QUINN  Yes  They  may  divide  the  country  The  worst 

thing  for  Yugoslavia  was  the  civil  war  It  made  a 
situation  uniformly  bad  much  worse  It's  really 
amazing  to  look  at  those  people  coming  out  of 
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SENEY 

QUINN 


SENEY 

QUINN, 


Vukovar  in  Yugoslavia  They  look  like  the  remnants 
of  World  War  II 

Or  the  films  of  the  villages 
You  see  there  the  films  of  the  villages  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  the  old  women  with  the  babushkas 
on  and  all  of  these  tattered  looking  people  Yet 
they  are  unlike  what  we  have  seen  m  the  way  of 
people  that  have  been  abused  by  the  political 
process  recently  These  are  Europeans  We  are 
used  to  seeing  Middle  Easterners  and  Palestinians 
We  are  used  to  seeing  Central  Americans  certainly 
and  people  m  the  Philippines  and  places  like  that, 
and  we  sort  of  think  of  all  of  these  as  third  world 
countries  Well,  this  is  part  of  what  we  think  of 
as  the  first  world  These  are  Europeans  and  it 
looks  like  a  throw-back  to  the  Second  World  War 
You  can't  believe  it  when  you  see  people  walking 
along  dirt  roads  like  this  with  their  belongings  on 
their  backs,  with  all  of  these  tattered  clothes 
It  looks  like  1945 
With  no  end  in  sight 

And  in  the  Soviet  Union  it  is  really  worse  there 
where  the  hatreds  are  so  deep  And  you  think  we 
are  so  rational  here  We  argue  about  Senator 
Robbins  and  those  kinds  of  things,  and  here  the 
Serbs  vs  Croats,  or  Moslems  vs  Christians,  and 
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how  you  divided  up  the  Ottoman  Empire  seventy-five 
years  ago  and  those  sorts  of  things  are  what  drive 
these 

SENEY  Our  quarrels  seem  pretty  petty  As  de 

Tocqueville  said  about  us,  "It  is  hard  to  know 
whether  to  pity  or  envy  a  people  who  take  such 
trifles  m  such  earnest,"  speaking  about  our 
political  battles 

QUINN  [Chuckle]  And  that's  really  true 

SENEY  It ' s  been  wonderful  talking  with  you  because  you 
have  provided  a  wonderful  perspective  on  the 
California  political  system 

QUINN,  This  has  been  fun  to  do 

SENEY  You  are  a  political  scientist,  a  Ph  D  ,  you're  a 
person  who  has  run  campaigns  and  worked  in  the 
legislature  m  the  executive  branch  and  now  around 
the  legislature,  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  other 
general  thoughts  that  you  might  have 

QUINN  I  think  we  have  talked  about  everything  I  can  think 
of  here,  so  No,  not  really  I  can't  think 

of  anything  we  haven't  covered 

SENEY  You  know,  one  of  the  things  I  want  to  point  out  and 
I'm  not  sure  how,  you  seem  to  enjoy  it  a  great 
deal 

QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  It's  fun  as  well  as 
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QUINN  Oh,  there  are  frustrations,  of  course,  from  time  to 
time  It's  been  interesting  to  do 
SENEY  Is  it  a  career  you  would  recommend  to  others7 
QUINN  I  think  so  Yes 

SENEY  As  much  today  as  you  would  have  fifteen  years  ago7 
QUINN  Well,  there  was  somewhat  more  fun  to  it  back  when  I 
was  very  young  and  starting  out  I  do  like  the 
articulation  of  issues  and  issues  management  I 
think  that  is  interesting  Figuring  out  how  the 
political  process  works  In  Time  magazine  they  are 
talking  about  California  again,  "Is  the  dream 
endangered7"  or  something  or  other  They  had  the 
usual  suspected  things  that  were  wrong  with 
California,  but  they  dealt  not  at  all  with  our 
political  system  And  they  didn’t  even  begin  to 
explain  it,  and  I  thought  that  was  a  real  failing 
of  that  Time  piece  Because  we  have  a  fascinating 
political  system  here  that  will  get  more 
fascinating  particularly  as  the  ethnic  change  in 
California  begins  to  be  reflected  And  as  we  watch 
term  limits  and  the  populist  democracy,  what  it’s 
doing,  it’s  changing  the  way  things  are  done  here 
SENEY  California  politics  since  Prop  13  has  been 

characterized  by  the  kind  of  mentality  of  scarcity 
rather  than  by  abundance  Do  you  think  that  might 
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QUINN  Yes,  well  there  is  Even  with  Prop  13  our  state 

budget  doubles  every  eight  years  We  still  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  public  services  here  and  we 
attract  people  needing  public  services  to 
California 

SENEY  As  we  end  our  conversation,  that's  really  the 
debate,  isn't  it*5 
QUINN  Yes 

SENEY  Whether  or  not  immigration  and  welfare 

QUINN  I  think  the  debate  in  the  future  is  going  to  be 
about  what's  happened  now  to  the  state  as  it  has 
changed  so  rapidly 

SENEY  Unless  you  have  anything  else  to  say  that's  all  of 
the  questions  I  have 

QUINN  No  I  think  that  should  probably  do  it  then 

SENEY  I  want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  archives  to 

take  part  in  this  project 
QUINN  Well,  I  was  certainly  glad  to  do  it 


[End  Tape  12,  Side  B] 
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1967-1977 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

42 

John  Stull 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1967-1973 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

42 

Paul  Priolo 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1967-1980 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

47 

Ralph  M  Brown 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1943-1961,  Speaker, 
1959-1961 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

48 

L  H  Lincoln 

Speaker,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1955-1958 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

49 

Edmund  G 

Brown,  Jr 

Governor  of 
California, 

1975-1983 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

49 

Culbert  L 

Olson 

Governor  of 
California, 

1939-1943 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

50 

A1  Lipson 

Member  of  Assembly 
Speaker  Monagan ' s 
staff 

T  Anthony  Quinn 

52 

Arthur  H 

Samish 

Lobbyist 

Charles  G  Bell, 
Charles  M  Price 

53 

California  Government 
Today  4th  ed  , 

(Pacific  Grove,  CA, 

1992) 

Hugh  M  Burns  Member,  California  Driscoll  and  White,  53 

State  Senate,  List 

1943-1970 

Randolph  Member,  California  Driscoll  and  White,  53 

Collier  State  Senate,  List 

1939-1976 
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Bob  Dore 


56 


Candidate  for  Office  of 

California  State  Supervisor  Bob  Dore, 
Senate,  June  1991  El  Dorado  County,  CA 

John  Doolittle  Member,  California  Driscoll  and  White,  56 

State  Senate,  List 

1981-1988 

Tim  Leslie  Member,  California  Driscoll  and  White,  57 

State  Assembly,  List 

1987-1991 

Paul  J  Lunardi  Member,  California  Paul  J  Lunardi,  58 

State  Senate,  Oral  History 

1963-1966  interview,  conducted 

in  1989  by  Donald  B 
Seney,  Oral  History 
Program,  California 
State  Archives,  State 
Government  Oral 
History  Project 

David  Knowles  Member,  California  Office  of  59 

State  Assembly,  Assemblyman  Knowles, 

1990 -to  date  Sacramento,  CA 

Norman  S  Member,  California  Driscoll  and  White,  59 

Waters  State  Assembly,  List 

1977-1991 

Casper  W  Member,  California  Driscoll  and  White,  61 

Weinberger  State  Assembly,  List 

1953-1958 

Sam  L  Collins  Speaker,  California  Driscoll  and  White,  63 

State  Assembly,  List 

1947-1950 

Charles  W  Lyon  Speaker,  California  Driscoll  and  White,  63 

State  Assembly,  List 

1943-1947 

James  W  Speaker,  California  Driscoll  and  White,  63 

Silliman  State  Assembly,  List 

1953-1955 

Edmund  G  Governor  of  Driscoll  and  White,  64 

Brown,  Sr  California,  List 

1959-1967 
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Franklin  D 
Roosevelt 

President  of  the 
United  States, 
1933-1945 

65 

Harry  S  Truman 

President  of  the 
United  States, 
1945-1953 

66 

John  J  Miller 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1967-1978 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

70 

Evelle  J 

Attorney-General  of 

Driscoll  and  White, 

71 

Younger 

California,  1971- 
1979 

List 

George  McGovern 

Democratic  Nominee 
for  U  S  President, 
1972 

Who 1 s  Who  in 

American  Politics, 

4th  ed  ,  (New  York, 
1973-1974),  p  674 

72 

Mildred 

Eberhart 

Wife  of  Evelle 
Younger 

T  Anthony  Quinn 

79 

Earl  Warren 

Governor  of 
California, 

1943-1953 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

79 

Dan 

Campaign  aide  to 

Rapoport,  Roger 

83 

Lowenstein 

Jerry  Brown 

California  Dreamina 
(Berkeley,  CA) ,  1982 

A  Thomas  Quinn 

Campaign  aide  to 
Jerry  Brown 

Who 1 s  Who  in 

American  Politics 

5th  ed  ,  (New  York, 
1975-1976) 

83 

Howard  Jarvis 

Co-author  of 
Proposition  13 

Noel  J  Stowe 
California 

Government.  2nd  ed 
(Encino,  CA) ,  p  50 

83 

Sirhan  Sirhan 

Assassin  of 

Robert  Kennedy 

85 

Robert  Kennedy 

United  States 
Attorney  General 

85 

Patricia 

Hearst 

Kidnap  victim 

85 
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Stanley  Mosk 

Attorney  General 
of  California, 
1959-1964 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

86 

Thomas  L  Lynch  Attorney  General 

of  California, 
1964-1973 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

86 

Alan  Cranston 

Member ,  United 
States  Senate, 
1969-1993 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

86 

Thomas  H 

Kuchel 

Member ,  United 
States  Senate, 
1953-1969 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

88 

Goodwin  J 
Knight 

Governor  of 
California, 
1953-1959 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

89 

Pat  Robertson 

Evangelist  and 
Politician 

Los  Anaeles  Times, 
May  14,  1992,  p  2 

93 

Carol  Waters 

Member ,  Fair 
Political  Practices 
Commission 

T  Anthony  Quinn 

94 

Roger 

Hedgecock 

Mayor  of  San  Diego 

Bell  and  Price, 
California 

Government  Todav 

96 

George  R 
Moscone 

Member,  California 
State  Senate 
1967-1976 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

97 

Tom  Houston 

Chair,  Fair 
Political 

Practices 

Commission 

Bell  and  Price, 
California 

Government  Todav 

100 

Joseph  B 
Montoya 

Member,  California 
State  Senate, 
1979-1990 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

101 

Paul  B 
Carpenter 

Member,  California 
State  Senate, 
1977-1988 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

101 
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104 


Bernard 

Teitlebaum 


Joseph  Remcho 


College  C 
McAndrews 


Richard  J 
Carpenter 


Pat  Lapham 


Robert 

Mendelsohn 


James  E 
Carter 


Robert  Stern 


Carol  S 
Brosnahan 


James 

Brosnahan 


Lobbyist  Lobbyist  and 

Employer 
Registration 
Directory  1985-86 
Published  by 
Secretary  of  State, 
Sacramento ,  CA 

Member,  Fair  Diane  Johnson,  105 

Political  Practices  Executive  Secretary, 

Commission,  Fair  Political 

1977-1979  Practices  Commission 

Member,  Fair  Diane  Johnson  105 

Political  Practices 

Commission, 

1977-1983 

Member,  Fair  Diane  Johnson  105 

Political  Practices 

Commission, 

1975-1977 

Member,  Fair  Unable  to  verify  105 

Political  Practices 

Commission 

Candidate  for  Who 1 s  Who  in  106 

State  Controller,  American  Politics 

1971  7th  ed  ,  (New  York, 

1979-1980) 

President  of  the  108 

United  States, 

1977-1981 

General  Counsel,  Diane  Johnson  111 

Fair  Political 

Practices 

Commission 

1981-1983 

Member,  Fair  Diane  Johnson  111 

Political  Practices 

Commission, 

1975-1977 

Attorney,  Pacific  Bell  111 

San  Francisco,  CA  Telephone  Directory, 

1990 
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Alan  Heslop 


Professor, 
Claremont  Graduate 
School 


T  Anthony  Quinn 


114 


George  Blair 

Professor, 

Claremont  Graduate 
School 

T  Anthony  Quinn 

114 

Winston  Fisk 

Professor, 

Claremont  Graduate 
School 

T  Anthony  Quinn 

114 

Alfred  E 
Alquist 

Member,  California 
State  Senate, 
1967-to  date 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

129 

Laughlin  E 
Waters 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1947-1953 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

139 

Adlai  E 
Stevenson 

Democratic  nominee 
for  U  S  President, 
1952  and  1956 

143 

Francis 

Townsend 

1930s  advocate  for 
the  elderly 

William  E 
Leuchtenburg , 
Franklin  D 

Roosevelt  and  the 

New  Deal  (New  York, 
1963) ,  p  103-106 

143 

Sheridan 

Downey 

Ham  and  Eggs  Plan 
Leader  1938 

Robert  E  Burke 
Olson's  New  Deal 
for  California. 
(Berkeley,  CA,  1983) 
p  16 

143 

r 

Henry  Wallace 

United  States 

Vice  President 

144 

Ellis  E 
Patterson 

Lt  Governor  of 

California, 

1939-1945 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

145 

William  Gibbs 
McAdoo 

Member ,  United 
States  Senate, 
1933-1938 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

145 

George 

Christopher 

Mayor  of 

San  Francisco,  CA 

New  York  Times, 

March  6,  1960 

146 

10 


Samuel  W 

Yorty 

Mayor  of 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

Walton  Bean, 
California . 

New  York,  1973) 

146 

Vincent 

Thomas 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1941-1960 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

148 

William  F 
Knowland 

Member,  United 
States  Senate, 
1945-1959 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

149 

Clair  Engle 

Member,  United 
States  Senate, 
1959-1964 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

149 

Frank  M 

Jordan 

California 

Secretary  of  State, 
1943-1967 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

151 

Frank  C 

Jordan 

California 

Secretary  of  State, 
1911-1939 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

151 

Carlos  Bee 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1955-1974 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

153 

Robert  W 

Crown 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1957-1973 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

155 

Lou  A 
Cusanovich 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1958-1960 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

156 

Charles  J 
Conrad 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1947-1972 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

156 

Milton  Marks 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1959-1966 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

156 

John  A 
Busterud 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1957-1962 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

157 

11 


Glenn  E 
Coolidge 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1953-1982 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

157 

Howard  J 

The 1 in 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1957-1966 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

158 

Robert  L 
Leggett 

Member,  United 
States  House  of 
Representatives , 
1967-1979 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

161 

Richard  T 

Hanna 

Member,  United 
States  House  of 
Representatives , 
1963-1973 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

161 

Helen  Gahagan 
Douglas 

Member,  United 
States  House  of 
Representatives , 
1945-1951 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

163 

Ivan 

Hinder aker 

Professor, 
University  of 
California  at 

Los  Angeles 

T  Anthony  Quinn 

163 

Leroy  Hardy 

Professor, 

Beach  State  College 

T  Anthony  Quinn 

163 

William  S 
Maillard 

Member ,  United 
States  House  of 
Representatives , 
1953-1974 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

164 

Frank  R 
Havenner 

Member,  United 
States  House  of 
Representatives , 
1937-1953 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

164 

John  H 
Rousselot 

Member,  United 
States  House  of 
Representatives , 
1961-1963  and 
1967-1987 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

164 

Edgar  W 
Hiestand 

Member,  United 
States  House  of 
Representatives , 
1953-1963 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

164 

12 


Gordon  L 
McDonough 

Member,  United 
States  House  of 
Representatives , 
1945-1963 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

165 

Newt  Geingnch 

Member,  United 
States  House  of 
Representatives 

New  York  Times, 
September  11,  1991 

166 

A  Phillip 
Burton 

Member,  United 
States  House  of 
Representatives , 
1964-1987 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

167 

John  V 

Tunney 

Member,  United 
States  House  of 
Representatives , 
1965-1971 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

172 

Robert  H 

Finch 

Lt  Governor  of 

California, 

1967-1969 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White 

176 

William  F 
Stanton 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1963-1966 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

177 

Gordon  H 

Winton,  Jr 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1957-1966 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

177 

James  Q 
Wedworth 

Member  California 
State  Assembly, 
1967-1976 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White 

179 

Lawrence  E 
Walsh 

Member,  California 
State  Senate, 
1967-1974 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

179 

Michael  Berman 

Partner,  Berman- 
D ' Agostino, 
Political 
Consultants 

Los  Ancreles  Times. 
August  9,  1988, 

Sec  1,  p  1 

182 

Henry  A 

Waxman 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1969-1974 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

182 
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Tom  Hoffler 

Staff  member. 

Rose  Institute, 
Claremont  McKenna 
College 

T  Anthony  Quinn 

186 

Odessa  Rose 

Contributor  to 
Claremont  McKenna 
College 

T  Anthony  Quinn 

187 

Howard  L 

Berman 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1973-1982 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

189 

Mervyn  M 
Dymally 

Member,  California 
State  Senate, 
1967-1975 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

190 

John  L  Harmer 

Member,  California 
State  Senate, 
1967-1974 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

190 

Peter  H  Behr 

Member,  California 
State  Senate, 
1971-1978 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

190 

Fred  W 

Marler,  Jr 

Member,  California 
State  Senate, 
1965-1974 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

190 

Floyd  L 
Wakefield 

Member ,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1967-1974 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

192 

George  Murphy 

Member,  United 
States  Senate, 
1965-1971 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

201 

Paul  McCaskell 

Court-appointed 
reapportionment 
expert  m  1972 

T  Anthony  Quinn 

205 

William 

Campbell 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1967-1976 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

209 

Paul  M 
McCloskey 

Member,  United 
States  House  of 
Representatives , 
1967-1983 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

209 

14 


James  R  Mills 

Member,  California 
State  Senate, 
1967-1982 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

212 

David  A 

Robert 1 

Member,  California 
State  Senate, 
1971-to  date 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

212 

Robert  W 

Naylor 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1979-1983 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

216 

Ross  Johnson 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1979-to  date 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

216 

Patrick  J 

Nolan 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1979-to  date 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

217 

Phillip  D 

Wyman 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly 
1979-to  date 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

217 

Dennis  Brown 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1979-1989 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

217 

Gerald  N 
Felando 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1979-1992 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

217 

William  J 
Filante 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1979-1991 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

217 

Joan 

Moorehead 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1979-1985 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

223 

Edward 

Rollins 

Staff  Director, 
Assembly  Republican 
Caucus,  1978-1990 

T  Anthony  Quinn 

224 

Carol  Hallett 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1977-1982 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

224 

Bill  Brophy 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1971-1972 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

229 

15 


Richard  J 
Alatorre 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1973-1990 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

229 

Ed  Reinecke 

Lt  Governor  of 

California, 

1969-1974 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

234 

Albert  S 

Rodda 

Member,  California 
State  Senate, 
1958-1980 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

236 

Daniel  E 
Boatwright 

Member,  California 
State  Senate, 
1981-to  date 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

236 

Allen  Rosen 

Member  of  Senator 
Robert i's  staff 

Office  of  Senator 
David  A  Roberti 

236 

Barry  Keene 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1978-1992 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

236 

Kenneth  L 
Maddy 

Member,  California 
State  Senate, 

19 7 9 -to  date 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

237 

William  A 
Craven 

Member,  California 
State  Senate, 
1979-to  date 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

237 

H  L 

Richardson 

Member,  California 
State  Senate, 
1967-1990 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

237 

Ollie  Speraw 

Member,  California 
State  Senate, 
1979-1984 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

237 

Dan  0* Keefe 

Member,  California 
State  Senate, 
1980-1982 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

237 

John  G 

Schmitz 

Member,  California 
State  Senate, 
1965-1982 

Driscoll 

List 

and  White, 

238 

Thomas  P 

Speaker,  United 

Who 1 s  Who  m 

241 

O'Neil 

States  House  of 

American 

Politics , 

Representatives , 
1976-1986 

12th  ed  , 

p  759 
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Don  H  Clausen 

Member,  United 
States  House  of 
Representatives , 
1963-1983 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

243 

Barry  M 
Goldwater 

Member,  United 
States  House  of 
Representatives , 
1969-1983 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

244 

Robert  K 

Dornan 

Member,  United 
States  House  of 
Representatives , 
1977-to  date 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

244 

Richard 

Lehman 

Member ,  United 
States  House  of 
Representatives , 
1983-to  date 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

244 

Tony  Coehlo 

Member,  United 
States  House  of 
Representatives , 
1979-1989 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

245 

John  L  Burton 

Member ,  United 
States  House  of 
Representatives , 
1974-1983 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

245 

Meldon  E 

Levine 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1977-1982 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

249 

Tom  Hayden 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1983-1992 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

249 

Gray  Davis 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1983-1986 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

251 

Marilyn  Ryan 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1977-1982 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

251 

William  H 

Ivers 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1979-1982 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

252 
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258 


Rose 

Elizabeth 

Bird 


Vic  Fazio 


Robert  T 
Dole 


Joe  Cerrell 


Tirso  del 
Junco 


Don 

Sebastiani 


Cruz  Reynoso 


Joseph 

Grodin 


Ed  Zschau 


Frank  K 
Richardson 


Mathew  0 
Tobrmer 


Chief  Justice,  Driscoll  and  White, 

California  List 

Supreme  Court, 

1977-1986 


Member,  United  Driscoll  and  White,  261 

States  House  of  List 

Representatives , 

1979-to  date 


Member,  United 
States  Senate, 
Kansas,  1969-to 
date 


Who 1 s  Who  in  263 

American  Politics 
12th  ed  (New  York, 
1989-1990)  p  861 


Political  Bell  and  Price,  268 

Consultant  California 

Government  Today, 

3rd  ed  ,  (Chicago, 

Ill,  1988)  p  70 


Chairman, 
California 
Republican  Party, 
1983 


Republican  Party  276 

of  Sacramento, 

County  of  Sacramento , 
California 


Member,  California  Driscoll  and  White,  282 

State  Assembly,  List 

1981-1986 


Justice,  California 
Supreme  Court, 
1982-1986 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

283 

Justice,  California 
Supreme  Court, 
1982-1986 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

283 

Member,  United 
States  House  of 
Representatives , 
1983-1987 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

284 

Justice,  California 
Supreme  Court, 
1974-1987 

Driscoll 

List 

and 

White, 

288 

Justice,  California  Driscoll  and  White  290 

Supreme  Court,  List 

1962-1982 
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John  V 

Briggs 

Member,  California 
State  Senate, 
1976-1981 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

290 

March 

Fong  Eu 

Secretary  of  State 
of  California, 
1975-to  date 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

294 

Doug  Watts 

Republican  Party 
campaign  consultant 

T  Anthony  Quinn 

318 

Sal  Russo 

Republican  Party 
campaign  consultant 

T  Anthony  Quinn 

318 

Mike  Curb 

Lt  Governor  of 
California, 

1979-1983 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

322 

Ira  Reiner 

Candidate  m 
Democratic  primary 
of  Attorney 

General,  1990 

Los  Ancreles  Times, 
Sept  29,  1990, 

P  3 

325 

Peter 

Ubberoth 

Businessman 

Los  Ancreles  Times, 
Feb  3,  1992,  p  3 

326 

Daryl  Gates 

Chief  of  Police, 
City  of  Los  Angeles 

Los  Ancreles  Times. 
Jan  13  1992, 

p  B,  1 

326 

Holmes 

Tuttle 

Ronald  Reagan 
supporter 

Los  Ancreles  Times. 
Sept  29,  1974,  p  5 

328 

Henry 

Salvatore 

Ronald  Reagan 
supporter 

Los  Ancreles  Times. 
August  23,  1972 

Sec  II,  p  6 

328 

Justin  Dart 

Ronald  Reagan 
supporter 

Los  Ancreles  Times. 
Sept  29  1974, 

Sec  V,  p  5 

328 

William 

French  Smith 

Ronald  Reagan 
supporter 

Los  Ancreles  Times. 
June  23,  1974, 

Sec  II,  p  1 

328 

Walter  J 
Karabian 

Member,  California 
State  Assembly, 
1967-1974 

Driscoll  and  White, 
List 

328 
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329 


Karl  Fund  raiser  for  John  C  Syer  and 

Samuelian  Governor  Deukmejian  John  H  Culver, 

Power  and  Politics 
in  California 
4th  ed  ,  (New  York, 
1992) 


Arlo  Smith 
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